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NY one who knows the Devon country in win 

d ter-time will appreciate the sensations with 

which we left London, in the midst of dense foe 

and dreariness, one December morning, and toward 

evening found ourselves whirled into a country of 

tender greens, where, if there was not actual ver 

dure, there seemed the light and purity of approaching spring. It was almost as 

though Winter could never really have been there—almost as though the note of the 

blackbird might be near; and in spite of a little thin drizzle of rain, there was a 
glow and look of cheer on all things about us. 

The small town where we settled down for a time was not far from Torbay, and 
included all the desirable elements of a winter resort. It was, in English parlance, 
homely, well-to-do, and comfortable, with the sea within easy distance, and encom 
passed by a rich rolling country that stretched out with varied breaks to the moors, 
and it had the charm of quaint old streets, a historical market-place, and manor- 
houses of centuries gone by, combined with a smart little new town, all terraces, villas, 
and square, so that one might in one’s lodgings have all the *‘ modern conveniences,” 
and in one’s saunterings all the fascination of old fashions in architecture, and, 
indeed, in the people one encountered, 

The handsome town was nearest to the station, and presented a fine appearance, 
with its rows of houses built in semi-detached villa style, circling about a green 


where stood a brand-new church, with a bravely clanging bell that woke echoes 


far and wide. There were no shops in this part ol the town, and no attempt at 
seclusion in its fine roads and pathways; but turning to left or right it was easy to 
reach lanes with tangled hedge-rows that led upward to the country-sides where all 
was old and quiet and almost medieval, past gateways and garden walls that shel 
tered houses wherein King Charles might have, and sometimes had, slept, or down 
toward the old town, where the market-cross made an imposing centre, 


and where 
in half a dozen very old streets the houses or shops showed at intervals bits of seven 
teenth-century architecture, sometimes forlornly wedged in with the most common 
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place repairs, but generally well preserved, 
and significant of the old days when Will- 
iam Prince of Orange came riding down 
the High Street,and the good people of 
the Devon town offered him their alle- 
giance. 

The town had its history, set deep in the 
heart of more stirring chronicles, but full 
of an element which seemed vital and 
real to us as we wandered about, study- 
ing old landmarks and modern manners. 
It had always been stanchly Protestant, I 
believe—was then the most conservatively 
prejudiced place I was ever in—and when 
it had welcomed a monarch or taken part 
in any historical event, it seemed to have 
throbbed with a satisfaction inherited by 
the generations that followed, so that, in 
spite of some new ways of thinking and 
feeling, the flavor of old times was never 
lost; and it may be that our sympathies 
were most strongly roused by finding here 
and there traces of Mayflower days, of 
those remarkable Pilgrim fathers, some of 
whom set sail from this very portion of 
the Devon leaving behind them 
manners and phrases which were curious- 


coast, 


ly familiar to our American observation. 
And not only there such 
tions among the people living and work- 
ing in the town, but in the church-yards, 
where occasionally one came upon a name 
or a line which was startlingly like home. 

There came in the first days a sense of 


were 


sugges- 


VILLAGE, 


eagerness to know all about this wonderful 
winter country, which we fancied must in- 
clude so much that was wildly romantic, 
legendary, and even weird; but after a 
time we settled down to a quietly ordered 
existence, studying the ‘* ways and means” 
of the people about us, and developing a 
fine taste for very trifling matters in cus 
toms or manners, or even in marketing. 
There were half a dozen houses in the 
town where lodgings were let, and it may 
be of interest to some to know that a set 
of two or three airy and nicely furnished 
rooms was to be had with ‘‘ attendance” 
for about seven dollars a week, and one’s 
marketing could be done in a fascinating 
manner, the shops being so nice and old- 
fashioned, and one’s dealings with such 
individuals as the green-grocer, the dairy 
woman, ete., having a flavor of primitive 
simplicity about them which was very 
charming. I well remember my first visit 
to the dairy, which was at one end of 
rather a muddy little street in which all 
the houses showed bulging windows, six 
teenth-century roofs, and tiny panes of 
glass. The dairy woman had a ‘‘bit of a 
yard” within her gate, wherein a cheerful 
family of ducks and chickens, and one pig 
in deep seclusion, held their sway; and yet 
they were very well mannered, for they 
made no effort to pass within the always 
open doorway of the little tumble-down 
house to the right. It was tumble-down, 
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but scrupulously neat. The kitchen had or the drama. Dolly’s hands were red 
a sanded floor, a fine clock, and a gener- enough, no doubt, and I must say her ex 
ous fire, where something savory seemed pression Was the most hope l@SSIV stupid 
always sinnmering: and beyond this was but for mere flesh and blood beauty the 


the dairy, with its shining pans, and girl was incomparable, and seemed not to 


ne windows made Gay by geraniums have the least particle of consciousness ) 


all winter long But the most attract- be stirred to vanity by the admiring looks 
ive object in the house was the dairy Wo lL often saw cast pon her—market-days 
man’s daughter, whom I thought then, andthe like,when the Corydons and Phyl 
and think now, the most blooming crea-  lises of the country-side flocked into the 

townh At the fair, Dolly did quite 


an active trade without so much 


as once trying Lo COG wet above her 








wares In the course of time | 
learned that she was engaged to a 
young workman in Torquay, him 
self of the very ealm and bovine 


order of looks and manners, and, 





ture I have ever seen. She was a com- as the mother told me, they were to be 
plete type of her class—rarely, I think, to married as soon as he earned twenty-five 
be met with out of Devonshire,even in shillings a week, with which they could 
England—and presented herself that first set up housekeeping in a four-roomed cot 
morning to my gaze as a dazzlingly pink tage, and hope for certain material com 
and white, blue-eyed, and brown-haired forts of life. 

creature in a blue cotton gown, the sleeves The green-grocer’s was a roomy shop, 
of which were rolled up So as Lo show the always deliciously fragrant, redolent of 
round white arms, which one fancies only herbs and some spices, and presided over 
appropriate in the dairy-maid of poetry by a good-humored man and his wife 


’ 
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who had a very distinct love of their call 


ing, Mrs. B cultivating certain vege 
tables in her strip of garden back of the 
shop, and being the very first person in 
town to display bunches of primroses or 


to be 
was the difference 


have good ‘“‘sea-kale.” Likewise 
observed in Mr B 
in his manner when you bought his pota 
when, in 
waiter, he handed your 


soup or pudding at the small winter din 


toes or greens, and his second 


ealling of you 


ner parties given in town, In the shop 
he was atfably discursive, touching the 
onions or greens with a careless hand and 


At a din 


ner table he was curiously solemn, and oe 


a free, light-hearted manner 


casionally looked as though he defied any 
one present to suggest that his name hung 
overa shop in the High Street. The fact 
that he sold you potatoes for twopence a 
pound was never to be confounded with 
the other more imposing fact that for five 
shillings an evening, attired in 


an irre- 


proachable costume, he waited on select 
dinner parties among the smaller gentry 
of the place. When the real spring be- 
gan to show itself, the little green-grocery 
had an inexhaustible fascination for me. 
The garden was so spontaneously gay and 
flourishing, and its one bit of warm south- 
ern wall so early stood hung with blos- 
soms, and B and his wife, moving 
about toward sunset among the small gar- 
den beds and modest vines, were such pic- 
tures of honest, homely content, that I was 
always inclined to linger after I had made 
my purchases, on the excuse of making an 
inquiry into the condition of asparagus 
and lettuce. 

We went to a village where winter held 
a quiet brown dominion, full of shifting, 
lights that perpetually 
of a storm never 


changing were 
that 


It was a good hunting country 


suggestive came, 
hard 
and the inn, 
rendezvous for red- 
coats, made a picturesque centre, stand- 


enough, yet rarely frosty ; 
which was a sort of 
ing midway on a slope, with a very con 
spicuous sign-board, the sombre shade of 
a huge old tree, anda tap room worthy of 
Teniers. The people were extremely prim 
itive, and of the heavy rural type which 
provides such characters as Audrey and 
Touchstone. Their lives were passed in 
The work- 
ing people, those who had trades or steady 
occupation, earned from sixteen to thirty 


the most monotonous fashion. 


shillings a week, and out of this they near- 
ly all maintained large families, the wo- 
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men doing little more than attend to their 
own household employments. As near 
ly all the daughters of such households go 
into service, the expenses decrease early, 
and it 


is therefore not uncommon to see 


an elderly couple living alone and com 


fortably after their flock have dispersed 
There are early hours among such people 

breakfast by six, and to bed by eight 
o'clock, few being found out-of-doors later 
than nine o'clock; and so secluded and 
simple was this little hamlet that I re- 
member how very striking one evening's 
entertainment proved as a break upon its 
absolute monotony. 

A nah Came around in a sort of Van or 
caravan, and by means of some florid 
handbills and a large bell, and a very 
loud, hoarse voice, advertised a ** panoror 
ma” which, as it included views of Amer 
ica, attracted our attention most successful 
ly. The‘ panorormist” took a small hall, 
and excited the community for two even 
ings, although so far as material and sur 
roundings went it was as dreary a show 
as one could wish him to have had; for 
the reckless creature displayed New York 
in awful colors, evidently under the influ 
ence of the torrid zone, and with the palm 
trees and groves of Brazil rampant in its 
streets, while Indians were seen on a place 
called the ‘‘ Thoroughfare,” which was a 
long, unhappy sort of street bearing a 
nightmare-like resemblance to Broadway. 

It was odd sometimes to think of so 
much that was placidly rural encompass 
ing a brilliant winter resort like Torquay, 
and, indeed, after drifting along among 
the more primitive country villages for a 
few weeks, the first visit to that gay wa- 
tering-place had quite a startling effect. 

Torquay was first brought into notice 
when the Channel fleet used it as an an 
chorage, but it had its associations, being 
marked by one of the most decisive epochs 
in English history. Here landed William 
of Orange in the famous November of 
1688. Torquay was only a fishing village 
then, but for one knowing every step of the 
ground it is easy to faney the Dutch prince 
riding on past old Tor Abbey—a gray build 
ing set among still winter colors away 
from the beach road—or perhaps Balta 
combe way, to Ford House, at whose gates 
many a tourist lingers now. Ford House 
is not exactly what the guide-books eal! a 
‘stately pile”; it is a fine gray house, 
well pierced by windows, and with a park 
which always seemed to me to retain the 
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peculiar quality of melancholy with whie 
even in the spring-time of flu 


e Dev 


the old house is shown the r 


Sh and coke 


on country is tinged; and her 


oom 


1hh 


th 


‘hh 


pression 
It 


aayvs ot 


ipon Eng 
remained an obseure 


ic Channel fleet 


. 7 
lish or foreig 
t} ' 
ul ati 
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d then slow 


crew into prominence, iresque 


f TORQUAY. 


William slept two nights, doubtless well 
fatigued by his reception at the town 
cross and his many perplexing anxieties. 
Here likewise reposed King Charles in 
earlier years, and around here are asso- 
ciations of a famous Devonshire outlaw, 
of whom I shall speak later. Butasa port, 
Torquay seems to have made small im 


raced cliffs, dotting gradually with villas 
and hotels, until at length it into 
britv. Not alone were the beauties of 


rrew 
cele 


its bay extolled, but the climate was found 


perfect for a winter sojourn, and, indeed, 
one visiting it in January, February, or 
March, might faney the bay and sky had 
been transported from Naples. 
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Leaving the railway station one Feb 
ruary day, we curving road 
vhich brought us suddenly into view of 


the 


fol lowed a 


g¢ water magnificent 


and to the left the town 


shinin with its 


limestone coast, 


rose on itS many terraces like a scene 


painted on some stage curtain suddenly 
let fall before us, for villas, roadways, and 
terraces all seemed curiously to lose their 
the 


cool shadows rested were more like touch 


perspective, and undulations where 


es on a Canvas painted for the striking ef 
fect of a moment, while overhead the sky 
was blue as in summer-time, the lazily 
moving clouds touching its brillianey with 
but faint hints of shadow, and no promise 
or remembrance of any storm. 

The beach was crowded with people, for 
it was early morning and fine weather, 


and all Torquay was abroad. Some were 


sauntering on the beach, others on the 
terraces, and several invalids were being 
slowly drawn up and down in Bath-chairs 
in the white streak of sunlight that di 
vided the rocky beach from the first ter 


race, and it was hard to bear in mind that 
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this was actual winter-time, and in Ene 
land. 


A long street curved about the town, 
and facing the bay, was lined with shops 


Parisian-like in their brilliant display of 
wares. Here and there in some fine villa 
where flowers showed in profusion one be 
held the tempting legend, ‘‘ Apartments,’ 
and were one to penetrate such, liveried 
luxuriously furnished 
and dainty accommodations would be of 


servants, rooms, 
fered at high prices, since Torquay is con 
sidered in winter a resort for those wliose 
purses are inexhaustible. The whole im 
pression of the place from the first was of 
a Continental resort. That morning I re 
member the people idling up and down 
the streets, the band playing gayly in 
the square, and at every corner flower 
girls standing behind tables heaped up 
with and up a hilly road we 
watched a party of riders going to the 
‘*meet” of the South Devon hounds, the 
red coats coloring the strong Jandscape 
with 


fc ree 


blossoms ; 


boldness, and 
brown 


new 
the 


bringing into 


tones on either side, 








INVALIDS AT TORQUAY, 
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while the blue of the sky dominated all 


the scene, as though Fortuny had flung 


his brushes upward in despair of painting 


and shadow, such 


white, such 


sunlight 
against 


such 
blue looking up at 
Never, except in the extreme south 
of France, have I seen that curious qual 
ity of light in everything; a white wall 


blue. 


white 











‘ DRAGON.” 


was less white than the sunshine, and vet 
it stood out bravely holding its own, and 
the very figures of the children on the 
beach in their blue dresses, intense though 
they were as spots of color, were not so 
vivid as sky or water; and still an inef 
fable languor touched itall. Turning from 
this picture, the eye beheld a distant coun 
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the 
red of the cliff striking against a brown- 


try of compassionate sombre tones 
ish earth that 
tered 


the cadences of 


led on up and down shel 


highways out to a country where 
this glorious winter land 
rose and fell in minor keys. 

Balls, dances, assemblies, and very fine 
concerts enliven the Torquay winter, and 
round about in the towns and *‘ country” 
a quiet sort of social season goes on, with, 
but slight 


[ faney, variation year after 


vear. In such place s one can toa nicety 


observe the differences between a town 


and country set—observe just where and 
how the country link is secured, and learn 
by a slow process of absorption to distin- 
Yet 
I confess to having found this a very dif- 
ficult which bathed my 
American precedents more than once, al 


guish between the people and people. 


task, and one 
though hospitality is so generous and kind 
that the stranger is given no time for del- 
icate analysis, and must feel himself un- 
worthy if in his dissection he lays bare too 


many plans. But a provincial town in 


England or in America is at all times an 
interesting study, and down here, perhaps 


what most impressed me as an American 
was the vitality of prejudice. That it 
should flourish and put forth new roots 
and new growth just on a few time-worn, 
feeble traditions which really, when one 
searched the hearts of the kindest and 
most hospitable people on earth, had no 
actual feeling to support them, was a con- 
yet, after all, it may 
be argued that the frame-work of restraint 
which enfolds English social life in town 
or country has its advantages. 

Not a peasant coming and going in this 
little community, not a shepherd, not the 
humblest creature who drank his cider at 
the ** Dragon” (not venturing to the more 
aristocratic ‘‘George’), but felt instinet- 
ively that, according to the rules of life, 
the lot of man was to accept his own place, 


stant surprise to us; 


and always look up to some one who look- 
ed down, with a perfect right to do so, 
upon him. 

Dinners, some dances, card parties, and 
high teas enliven the 
a country town such as this, where all 
through the winter months a certain sem- 
blance of warmth and growth 
gives a tone of spring, and a strong bond 
between the classes is created by Church 
interests. Let the rector and his curates 
be ever so aristocratic, there are occasions 
when they must be of and with the peo- 


winter season of 


careless 
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ple, and I recall vividly certain festival 
practices, school entertainments, and the 
like, when there seemed a touch 
of American equality in the congrega- 


almost 


tion; and on one occasion—a tea party for 
some chureh need—I might but for one 
or two evidences that I was in Devonshire 
have fancied myself in Maine or Connect 
icut. 

The Sunday-school building was de 
voted to the entertainment, and hung with 
bunting, flowers, and lanterns, while at 
long tables tea and buns and cakes were 
dispensed by very smiling young people, 
and during the evening selections of mu 
sic were *‘ obligingly rendered” by ‘‘ gifted 
amateurs” Except 
that the choral singing was far better, 
and the solos much poorer, it might have 
been an entertainment in America; but 
the acute differences were in certain fig- 
ures or groups which and again 
projected themselves from the common- 
place of familiar scenes; my blooming 
dairy-maid, for example, in her Sunday 
best, with her lovely inexpressive coun- 
tenance one blush all the evening, as she 
sauntered about on her lover’s arm, was 
strikingly typical—courtesying with a lit 
tle duck to the clerical gentleman who 
addressed her, and twirling an end of her 
yellow shawl when one of the ‘* quality” 
good-naturedly inquired for her welfare, 
or made some civil remark to her young 
man, and her long-drawn breath and ex- 
clamation of ‘‘ La, Jan, that be foine, be 
ant it ?’ when a pretty girl, in blue cash- 
mere gown and white kid gloves, had 
finished singing ‘‘Twickenham Ferry.” 
Also the presence of certain rustics in cor 
duroy or velveteens, the look on certain 
farmers’ faces, and the air of comfortably 
accepted plebeianism, if I may use the 
word, made an impressive difference be 
tween such a gathering in our country 
and England. Whereas with us social 
distinctions would be difficult to maintain 
on a similar occasion, here they pro- 
nounced themselves in definite lines. If 
there was a slight air of contempt any- 
where, it was in the agriculturally in- 
clined portion of the company: some farm- 
ers there were whose rosy countenances 
betrayed a touch of scorn now and again, 
and I doubt not later many a discussion 
as to the rights and wrongs of various 
questions was held in an adjacent tap- 
room, and ideas not to be expressed in the 
presence of the ‘‘ quality” were sent forth 


in the congregation. 


now 



































THE DISSENTING MINISTER 
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quivering into a 
responsive circle 
No people 
more clearly de 
cided in their 
than 
these very farm- 


are 


opinions 
ers of southern 
England. They 
have and hold 
and are ready 
to analyze their 
points of view, 
not 
from 


BERRIES OF 


THE IRIS. 
swerving 
them for 
the sake of the traditions of caste or any 
rights of those above them; and I think 
it is one more evidence in favor of a life 
of out-of-door toil that the inner sense of 
freedom in the individual asserts itself, 
and what is intrinsically superior rises 
above the dross of custom and convenh- 
tionality. 

When the days were mild enough to 
admit of very idle kind of sauntering, I 
often talked with the country people, es- 
pecially with a certain farmer whose rich 
pastures must have been beautiful to see 
in the real spring and summer, and I 
found him very seriously anxious on two 
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questions—American exports, 
and the tendency among the 
rising generation in England 
to desert agriculture. 

‘T tell “ee what, ma’am,” 
he said, one erisp, quiet day, 
leaning against his hedge, and 
looking up and down reflect 
ing—‘'I tell ‘ee it be part ‘unt 
it, the fondness 
they young people’as for sport, 
ye see, and a part a-wantin’ to 
get away like up to the toones 
In my young days I rode a bit 
when I had a chance; but I 
didn’t care fora red coat morn 
a brown ’un; and when I got 
my farm I didn't think of nort but stiekin’ 
to it. Now ’em must be up and off, an’ 
it's ‘Feyther, I think as how Id like to 
see the world a bit,’ or *Country’s too dull 
for me, feyther.’ 

I do blieve, ma’am 


ing as does 


Oh, they're fules now, 
not what they was in 
my young days.” 
And my honest friend sighed deeply, 
but I doubt if I could have persuaded him 
to believe that every middle age 


ge sees its 


youth in glorified perspective. 

At first that part of the country seem- 
ed, socially speaking, so inactive that we 
watched with great interest for signs of 
life and among the working 
people, who, of course, predominated both 
in numbers and variety. The first no- 
ticeable feature was that the majority were 
dissenters, and after two months in our 
little town one needed not to be re-assured 
that in Mrs. Oliphant’s Salem Chapel she 
presented a faithful and by no means sa- 
tirical picture, for here I saw repeated all 
the small ostentations and hostilities of 
dissenting Carlingford, the eager, fervid, 
poorly paid minister, who, in spite of a 
fairly good education and a definitely 
soaring soul, stood completely beyond the 
pale of ‘‘ society,” and was no more to be 
allowed within it than were his first-class 
patrons, the green-grocer and the baker of 
High Street, yet who was much to be 
pitied, since from the very nature of his 
education and calling he felt himself a 
superior being, who had a right to mental 
and social food of a kind better than his 
honest, hard-working friends could offer 
him. I used to look at his tall, slim fig- 
ure as he went up and down the little busi- 
ness streets, wind and rain mattering but 
little to him, and think of the wide gulf 
of difference between the position of such 


movement 
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a one in England and America, for in the hands well on the reins 


Devonshire town the dissenting minister known to have 
was not even looked upon as a gentleman quiet little wife, the te 


and when one fine old lady, who had her der and conster 

















‘“ SITTING WITH HIS DOG AGAINST A BROWN AND WINDY HEDGE.” 














KISSING 


five different people called upon her to 


remonstrate upon so lawless an innova 
tion. 
The ‘‘ chapel” was a bare-looking edi 


fice, offering no homage to the decorative 
arts, and attempting none of the consola 
tions of florid texts or comfortable has 
socks, but I have a recollection of it one 
wet and windy night when the minister 


preached with an almost startling fervor, 
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GATE, IN DEVON. 


and the voices of the little heavy congre- 
gation rose ‘and fell in hymn-singing that 
was a forcible reminder of Methodist meet- 
ings in America. They had revivals, of 
and with astonishing frankness, 
young people, roused to a fervor of re 


course: 


morse and passionate expression, stood 
up and told the congregation of their sins, 
this hour of intense utterances being curi- 
ously in contrast with the colorless, mat- 
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ter-of-fact experiences of their daily lives 


wherein market day Was an excitement 


ind the summer fair, or a trip to one of the 


sea-side resorts on a holid Ay, the highest 
form of dissipation known 

The 

f 


of the American country man or woman 


complete equanimity and solidity 
is not theirs. Deep down stirs something 
and put forth 


and the tragic, pathetic, simple 


which now then can 1S 
blossoms. 
figures of such fiction as George Eliot's, 


Mrs. 
not only not unusual, but 


Thomas Hardy’s, Mrs. Gaskell’s, or 
Oliphant’s are 
to be met on every side, but, curiously 
the community but 
slightly, stirring its surface in the most 


enough, affecting 
tranquil fashion, which only tends to em 
phasize the fact that they are a result of 
the natural instinets of the people 

A dozen different instances 

which that winter brought to 

my notice rise now to mind, 

notably one, which had its or 

igin in the wild 
which was inborn in the son 
of a wealthy man. 


lawlessness 


Leaving 
college, he determined upon 
the life of a tramp, and asking 
nothing from his father, set 
out, wandering over the coun- 
try for years, sometimes beg 
ging his way, sometimes join- 
ing shows at a fair, and now 
and then re-appearing at his 
father’s house, unkempt and 
ragged, only for the purpose 
of proclaiming himself yet 


alive. Every one knew the 
story, every one recognized 


the thin dark face and light- 
limbed figure when it 
seen the road-sides or in 
the village streets, and vet 
no one seemed peculiarly im- 
pressed by it. To the people 
the lawless man was an object 
of pity and horror, yet they 
saw nothing suggestive in the 
dramatic side of his life. I 
have in my mind a very curi- 
ous and strongly marked pic- 
ture of him as I saw him one 
day sitting with his dog against 
a brown and windy hedge. His 
tattered garments, rough hair, 
and wild, sorrowful eves seem- 


was 
on 


ine to inclose a picture of ter- 
rible mental sadness, in which 
was neither despair nor insan 
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itv, only the pathos of a lawless, undisci 
plined soul which found its only expres 
sion in a life unfettered and defiantly un 
conventional 

Down one long quiet lane where I often 
walked there was, | remember, a ve ry pool 


cottage, the door of which stood alwa 

open, while its owner, an aged woman 
Sat alWays on the threshold when she was 
not at and when |] 


her, she 


WOPrkK ; came to KNOW 


gave me a simple story of her 
life and its many desolations, whieh was 
like a chapter from some old-fashioned, 


quaint romance, and invested the grave 
old its 
stiff simplicity with a dignity only suf 
fering She kept 
with a gesture worthy 
of Mrs. Siddons, ** because, when I’m sor 


woman, the sanded kitchen, and 


bring. her door 


open, she told me 


can 


THE 


PORCH OF 


THE GUILDHALL, EXETER 
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rowing here, ma’am” (laying one with- 
hand her 


feel like to stifle 


ered breast), ** I 
as if | 


the smell o the 


hard against 


and seems 


must 


ret the air, and if L ean 


sea like; then oftentimes at noight I opens 
lad did 


but 


the door, thinking as how if my 


come back, he'd find it ready; it’s 
thirty years agone since the \ said as how 
his ship was lost.” Other figures, euri 
ous, fanciful, and romantic, come to mind; 
and old tales of strange deeds in the last 
century, which on winter evenings my 
landlady was fond of relating. 

the 


with tender longing for the 


One waits in Devonshire winter 


first signs of 
blossom or green. The crocuses showed 
a red 
fuch- 


over 


their heads at Christmas time, and 


bush, the esealonia, not unlike the 


garden walls or 


sia, colored many 


hung stone porchways we drove past 
Here and there down where Baltacombe 
nestles in a wood—one finds unexpected 
early growths even in January, but the 
real season of charm is with the first sign 
of datfodils or ** Lenten lilies” and the ear 


liest primroses. There was a strip of a 


varden under our front windows where 
that winter some of the pretty pale vel 
low showed themselves almost be 


had melted, but it had 
been such a light, feathery fall of snow 


stars 
fore the snow 
that it seemed only to soothe the earth, 
and it left so little trace, and the sun shone 
for a whole fortnight so bravely, that we 
began to believe winter quite done with. 
At Torquay the invalids and other visit 
ors began to talk of moving; on the beach 
gay the 
shops displayed spring wares and bon 


parasols were to be seen, and 
nets with flowers and feathers and straw 
But 
treacherous. 


crowns. even Devonshire can be 
After one day of smiling 
sunshine, when all the rich, deep-toned 
country had seemed thrilled with the first 
we awoke in the cathe 


dral city of Exeter to find the coldest win 


pulse of spring, 


try weather; a town all sombrely gray 
and brown and stately, with a chill as of 
It would 
for the fact 
that we had the wonderful cathedral and 
its close almost at our very door. 


November sweeping across it. 
have been discouraging but 


There is a peculiar charm about the 
cathedral close of Exeter which even win 
ter gloom can not take away. The spaces 
are vast enough to make the silence sol 
emn, yet there are tall old trees, a sward 
perennially green, the mingling of old 
bricks and ivy, and here and there gable 
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ends of ancient grammar-school, monas- 


tery, or private dwellings, all 


peaceful, 
of 


cathe 


Sieepy, and monastic In the midst 


these surroundings old 


the gray 
dral rears itself with that wonderful arehi- 
not 
a name, and the tread of feet twice a day, 


tecture Which Immortaiizes an a 


ge it 
the clanging of bells, the cawing of rooks, 
rather emphasize than disturb the peace- 
fulness of this spot 

Kxeter rises on a hilly slope, and the 
so that 
one turn near the chureh-yard in 


river curves about it, here, from 
which 
we lingered, we could see a love ly streteh 
of valley land—wintry, yet strong in col 
or, with the diversity of wandering roads, 
close hedge-rows, red roofs, and the em 
phasis here and there ofa spire or steeple, 
Along one of the roads we knew Perkin 
Warbeek Was led captive, and SO On Into 
he city; and indeed over all that peaceful 
co mtry the wave of rebellion or Uprising 
had swept more than once, so that it gain 
ed character and foree from a historical 
fact, in spite of the exquisite tranquillity 


In High 


instances 


of its present surroundings. 


Street the houses are in many 


the 
,and here and there an en 


full of eharm: Windows are seven 


teenth-century 
tire fagade shows Elizabethan architect 


ure 


The old Guildhall is a notable spe 


cimen of this period. 


Its hospitable doors 
stand open, and although the interior has 
undergone certain renovations, they touch 
its character but slightly, the armorial 
bearings of an older Exeter remaining, 
and the 
quaintness to the roof. 

Up and down the old High Street a 
whole procession of royal 


curious brackets still giving 


people Warrl- 


ors, rebels, and conquerors—have passed ; 
and one can easily conjure up a picture of 
that portion nearest the old castle warm 
ly colored brilliant 


and 


with the movement 
the The 
red and the white rose were banded here: 


flash of fifteenth century. 
the conquering King-maker sent down his 
messages of defiance from Plymouth; and 
yonder, in an old gabled house, one of 
Margaret's faithful 


ruished. 


Queen servants lan 

Among our latest excursions, and one 
which seemed to close in that Devonshire 
winter, was to the old ruin of Berry Pome- 
roy, about which cluster so many pictur- 
esque traditions 

[ shall not attempt to deseribe the beauti 
ful ivy-hung entrance, the keep, and the 


ruined towers. The architecture, which 
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is partly thirteenth-century and partly 
seventeenth, is its least charm, the melan- 
choly and dignity of the ruined walls baf- 

The 


old kitchen looked fairly well preserved, 


fling any attempt at word-painting. 


its most interesting feature being the re 
mains of a small room over the fire-place. 
Here it is supposed prisoners were Conh- 
fined in secret captivity, and we could see 
just could be 
handed up to them from the back of the 
huge chimney. 


how food or necessaries 
Out in the quadrangle 
the afternoon sunlight danced quite gay- 
ly, on the grass, and on the stone entrance 
to a dungeon—now devoted to cups and 
saucers, spoons and tea-caddies—and across 
where the rooks were cawing in the trees 
and the road wound away down to a si- 
lent, pulseless pond—such a one as Ophelia 
might have floated on, for the reeds and 
rushes grew in picturesque confusion on 
; ina break in the 
trees, the young moon was visible as we 


its shores, and overhead 


drove away. 


EAST 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ANSING HAROLD unable to 

4d move from his bed, or in his bed, for 
a number of weeks. During much of this 
time, also, he suffered from severe pain. 

Dr. Kirby assured Aunt Katrina that 
the pain was a favorable symptom; it in- 
dicated that the difficulty was of a rheu- 
matic nature; and with time, patience, 
and self-denial, rheumatism at 
could generally be subdued. 

‘Lanse isn’t patient,” Aunt Katrina 
admitted. 3ut [ have always thought 
him extremely self-denying: see how he 
has allowed Margaret, for instance, to do 
For Aunt Katrina now 
regarded the Doctor as an intimate per- 
sonal friend. 

The Doctor went Lanse 
three times a week, Winthrop’s horses 
taking him to the river and bringing him 
back. 


Was 


his age 


as she pleased.” 


over to see 


On the other days the case was 
intrusted to the supervision of the local 
practitioner, or rather to his super-hear- 
ing, for as Lanse, after the first interview, 
refused to see him again (he called him a 
water-wagtail), Margaret was obliged to 
describe as well as she could to the baf 
fled man the symptoms and general con- 
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Berry Pomeroy has had its royal visit- 
ors, its statesmen, its scholars, and its po- 
and it 


ets: is one centre of romance in 


over all the 
country hangs the web-like veil, the gla 


Devonshire, but ouly one 


mour of picturesque incident and life; 
and during our last days there, when the 
hill-sides were abloom and the meadows 
daintily green and yellow, we used invol 
untarily to wonder why Devon had not 
been Shakespeare's country, why Herrick, 
who so strongly felt not only the gayety, 
but the pathos, of the winter and the spring 
in his own county, should have called it 
““dall.” 

Peaceful, placid, and touched with some 
thing actually verdant, quaint speech and 
ways, generous fire-sides and wide-spread 
ing lands, all the diversities of deeply ru 
ral life, with a background of old tradi 
tion and fanciful beliefs, with a curious 
charm, half of melancholy, half of hope 
such are some of the impressions of the 
winter in South Devonshire. 


ANGELS. 


dition of his patient—a patient who was as 
impatient as possible with every one, in- 
cluding herself. 

But save for this small duty, Margaret 
had none of the responsibilities of a nurse: 
two men were in attendance. had 
sent to Savannah for them, Lanse hav 
ing declared that he infinitely preferred 
having men about him 


She 


‘*T can swear at 
them, you know, when the pain nips me. 
[ can’t swear at you yet 
of a stranger.” 


you're too much 
This he brought out in 
the scowling banter which he had used 
when speaking to her ever since her ar- 
rival. But the seowl 
pain. 

He was able to move only his head; in 
addition to the suffering, the confinement 
was intolerably irksome to a man of his 
active habits and fondness for out-door 
life. Under the course of treatment pre- 
scribed by*Dr. Kirby he began to im- 
prove. 


came from his 


But the improvement was slow, 
and he made it slower by his unwilling- 
ness to submit to rules. At the end of 
two months, however, he was able to use 
his hands and arms again; they could 
raise him to a sitting position; the attacks 
of pain came less frequently, and when 
they did come it was at night. This gave 
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him his days, and one of the first he 


ISeS 


made of his new liberty was to have him 


sell 


carried in an improvised litter borne 
bv negroes, who relieved each other at in 


tervals, to a house which he had talked 


about, when he was al to talk, ever 
This house 
But 


ho 


was stricken down. 
attr 


disliked 


since he 


] 
was hot 1b itself an ictive abode 


Lanse violently being in a 


tel: he had noticed the place betore his 


illness, and thinking of it as he lay 


upon 


his bed, he kept declaring angrily that at 


} 


least he should not fee *hived in” there. 


As the building 


bare and solitary, stood 
upon a@ harrow point which jutted sharply 
its Windows com 


into the river, so that 


manded as uninterrupted a view up and 


down stream as that enjoyed by the little 


post-office at the end of the pier, it was 
probable, indeed, that no one would feel 
that sensation there; rather would one 
feel like a target for all the winds The 
place had the look of a beacon or a sig 


nal station 
It had 
Onee it 


dence, shaded by many trees, clothed in 


not always been so exposed 
Was an embowered Florida resi 
flowering vines. 

But its fate 


war by a Northerner, one of 


was to be purchased at the 
close of the 


those sanguine men who, beholdine the 


fair Southern country for the first time 


while marching across it under epau 
lets, had returned thither as soon as pos 
sible after peace had been established, 
with the benevolent intention of showing 
the cotton, the rice, the sugar-cane, or 


whatever it happened to be, how t 
Under of 


(which been applied to 


0 fro 


a proper cultivation 


had 


them), these beautiful Southern products 


System 
never vet 
could not fail to attain a luxuriance which 
they had not dreamed of in the old days. 
But 
them) 


instances (this being one of 


beautiful 


most 
the 

had displayed a lack of intelligence W hich 
for thouch it 
clearly demonstrated that, under the new 


in 
Southern products 


was lamentable, could be 
methods, they were bound in reason to 
spring up with four times the vigor of 
former years, in actual fact they scarcely 
at all, 
appointingly dwindled 


sprang but unexplainably and dis 
died. The 
particular Northerner who had and 


failed at this point on the St. John’s had, 


and 


tried 


on his departure, left his chairs and tables 
behind him. Upon taking possession ori 
ginally he had immediately stripped the 


old mansion of all its blossoming green- 


erv. had cut down the mag eent trees 
which stood near, had putin aadozen new 
windows, and had then parted the Ww hole 
structure a brilliant, importunate white 
This process he called ** making it whol 
SOIL 
He had furnished his rooms upon much 
the same principles. And now, as he was 
hie 


obliged to leave the house behind him, |] 
contemplated with hope the possibility of 
it Why a 
He 


renting “Tor a water-cure 


water-cure no one but himself knew 


was a man haunted by visions of water 
cures 

Lansing Harold had no intention of try 
ing hvdropathy, unless the wide view of 
the river from all his windows could be 
called that But he said that if he were 


there, at least he should not feel ** jostled.” 


Jostled he certainly was not; he and his 
Mar 


had Wi 


two attendants caret and the colored 


servants she th some difficulty ob- 


tained, had much more the air of Robinson 


Crusoes and Fridays on their island: for 


the hotel, which was the nearest house, 


was five distant, and not in sight, 


Miles 
and the river was here so broad that only 
an occasional smoke told that there 
] 


abod 


were 
es of men over there opposite on the 
low hazy shore 


i — 
Onee established his new 


In quarters, 
Lanse advanced rapidly toward a much 
more endurable stage of existence. He 
was still unable to move his legs: but he 


could now bear being lifted into a canoe; 


with 


himself over t 


and once 1h, a cushion be hind iim, 


he eould paddle he smooth 


water with almost as much ease as ever, 


He sent for a canoe which was just large 
enough to hold him. Boat and occupant 
seemed like one person, so perfectly did 
ft 
One « 


the small era obey the motion of his 


light oar f his men was always 


The 


boats gvenerally started together from the 


supposed to accompany him two 
little home pier; but Lanse soon invented 
ait” 
for him at this point or that, while he took 


a way of ordering his follower to ** w 


in” that looked 
| he“ 


the main expedition of the day, and the 


*@ littie r up some creek 


inviting little run” usually proved 


‘waiting’ would be perhaps tive hours 





long. The two attendants could not com 


plain of overwork. They soon learned, 
however, to go to sleep comfortably in the 
f all, 
Ss canoe went up the Juana. 


Lanse 

The 
Juana came from the Monnlungs Swamp. 
As the spring deepened, and all the tlow- 


bottom of the boat. Oftenest o 


and hi 
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ers ¢ little box 


went floating up tothe Monnlungs almost 


ume out, Lanse and his 
every day 

Mrs. Rutherford had not seen her ** boy”; 
he could not vet endure the motion of any 
carriage, even the easiest, across the long 
miles of pine-barren that lay between the 
river and East Angels, 


brigade or 


and it would re 


quire a two of negroes, so he 
said, to carry him all that distance in his 
litter As soon as he should feel himself 
able to undertake so long a journey, he 
promised to go by steamer tothe mouth of 
theSt John $5 here the Hmpe radora eould 
meet him and take him southward by sea 
to the harbor of Gracias, thence down the 
lagoon to the landing of East Angels it 
self 


Aunt 


But this was a condition of things which 


Katrina was therefore waiting 


somebody was very apt to be enjoying 
Lanse had 
a marked contempt for what he called a 
‘panting life.” Under circum 
stances, as he never panted himself, there 


where Lanse was concerned. 
these 


was apt to be somebody else who was pant- 
ine By a little looking about one could 
have found, almost every day, several ex- 
pectant persons who had the reverse side 
of his leisurely tastes to bear. 

at least 


Margaret was 


Aunt Katrina, in bearing hers, 
had her Betty. Now that 
this good soul remained constant 
ly at East Angels, 
home atall. She led a sort of camping 


absent 
not returning to her 
out existence, however, for dear Kate nev 
er asked her to bring down a trunk and 
make herself comfortable; dear Kate al 
ways took the tone that her friend would 
return home, probably, 


the day 
Betty, therefore, had 
with her only her old carpet-bag, which, 
though voluminous, had yet its limits; she 


‘about 


after to-morrow.” 


was constantly obliged to contrive secret 
methods of getting necessary articles down 
from this make 
shift manner for a long stretch of weeks, 


Gracias. She lived in 
heroically wearing her best Frown all the 
time, because to have sent for the second 
best would have appeared to dear Kate 
like preparation for a longer visit than 
she seemed to think she should at present 
require 

Dear Kate in the mean while found her 
her 
She liked to watch a shine 


principal entertainment in making 
friend glisten. 
of anxiety appear on poor Betty's rosy 
face. It was not easy to make Betty un 


comfortable in this way; she was far too 
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generous, too unconscious of self, to be 
disturbed by the usual petty stings. But 
Katrina was an artist in this sort of work: 
she soon grew so ingenious in finding out 
the right places for her probe that it could 
be said with truth that she never failed 
to make Betty take out her handkerchief, 
dab it here and there on her cheeks and 
forehead, and look about her anxiously 
for a fan, at least twice every day. 

Every day, too, the aunt wrote a little 
note of affectionate inquiry to Lanse. She 
was sure her ** boy” would prize the sight 
of her ‘own handwriting.” These notes 
were piled up in a particular place in the 
house on the river. After the first three 
or four, Lanse never read them. About 
twice a week Margaret would take it upon 
herself to reply. And then Mrs. Ruther 
ford would “As though | 


Margaret Cruger’s answers!” 


say, wanted 
Sheexplain 
ed to Betty that Margaret purposely kept 
Lanse from And then Betty, 
looking meditatively at the carpet, would 
shake her head slowly, with her lips pursed 
up, but without venturing further answer; 
for she had already got herself into trou- 


writing. 


ble with Katrina by expatiating warmly 
upon the must be to 
‘‘ poor Mr. Harold” to have his wife with 
him once more. 

‘*Nothing of the sort.” had been 
trina’s brief reply. 


‘oreat comfort” it 


Ka- 


“Such a comfort to her.then poor dear, 
to be able to devote herself to him in this 
time of trial.” 

‘* Margaret devote herself!” 

‘Well, at least, dear Kate, it must be a 
great comfort to you to have them togeth 
er again, as they ought to be, of course,” 
pursued Betty, hopefully. ‘It may be— 
who knows ?—probably it will be without 
doubt, the beginning of a true reconcilia- 
tion, a true home.” 

“True fiddlesticks! It shouldn't 
then, in my opinion, even if it could be. 
Margaret Cruger has been much too len- 
iently dealt with. After deserting her 
husband as she has done entirely all these 


be, 


vears, she shouldn't have been taken back 
so easily; she should have been made to 
vo down on her knees before he forgave 
her.” 

‘** Dear me! do vou really think so?” said 
Betty, dismayed by this picture. ‘* And 


Mrs. Harold has so much sweet dignity, 
too.” 


‘Tt should be stripped from her; it’s all 
hum. What right has Margaret Cruger 
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to such an amount of dignity Is she 

Alexandra, Princess of Wales may I ask 
Do vou know, lL have always thou 

a wood deal like 


} +} 
Ik Ui 


looked quite 


she 
claimed Betty, delighted wit 
denet 
But Katrina’s comparison had been an 
:; ; 


npersonal one 


| of the 


Danes 

With a vroan 

agreed that she 

: ( Vith an inresentiul 
Katrina’s epithets were a 

iries Of : 


her hess 


ol anvt world, she 
enormous 


And 


com 
Inder 


her poor de: 
those ecirreumstan 
thing 
While helpless 
Harold had been entirely a 
tion; even Marg 


he had noticed but slightly 


and 


Oowh condi 


dark, larve man took his illness as ; 


tra rdinary dispensation, a tragic 


he was surprised that r. Kirby 


more agitated; he was 


surpri 
two attendants, when the y came 
evinee a deeper cones rn Ss 

a case 


unprecedente d. terrible: sure 


one had ever had such an ordeal bef 


Not 


personality 


ie 
al he nerae 


from. his 


and look upon his condition 
as part of the common lot Lanse 


deed, had never fully believ: 
longed to the common lot 


He announced to everybody that 


was treating him with frightful in 


Why should he by 
in this way—he, a 


ly Simpie, natural lite 


naimed and Shi 
man who had 
led a whol 
had 


burned his eyes out over law 


never shut himself up in an office, 
papers or 


ledgers; le 
liberty in 


narrowed his chest ove had 


never sacrificed the sordid 


pursuit of money-getting. On the con 


trary, he had admired all beautiful things 


wherever they were to be found, he had 


breathed the fresh air of heaven, had seen 
all there was of life and 


nature, and en 


joyed it all in a full, free, sane way. It 


Was monstrous, it was ridiculous 


athim. Strike, and welcome, at 
Thus he 
inveighed, thus he protested, and all in 


perfectly good faith 


who kept their windows down! 


Lanse believed of 
himself exactly what he said. 


Mareare { 


she had | 


LOIS matte! 


Live re 


iret. had 


thanked 
In th Sway 
been for nine 
ial 

ersonal 

remark or t 

hough he had 
t : then The ve 
the idea that the 


vas what he 


Lappe 
Mare 
bodic d 


(that 


called it 


Love ther sho 


curred in their life 


+ 


undisecussed between them 


pened, let therefore remain ‘* 
ed.” The | 
about it (an illt 


they 


v couldn't improve it by 


sion OF weak 


could ta threads ; 


1 11 
where the had lel md fo on 


3 Bothe r”’ Was another of 


bot he r 
sL 


he added a fe 


out any 


imse ce Teste d 


the thing 


Later things more: they 
“ing up the threads, alter al 
‘y had left them, but 


mice, For how 
Vet from an\ necessity for 


nental. He 


didn't 


admired her gre: 
mind telling herthat she had grown 
hand 


well as 


much more interesting, as 


somer; but his having remained away from 
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her as long as he had, and of his own ae 
cord, debarred him, of course, from ex 
pecting personal affection from her, at 
least at present: he certainly didn't ex 
pect it, she might rest secure about that. 
On the other hand, he. didn't believe, ej 

ther—no, not in the least—that she had 
broken her heart very deeply about him. 

There was no better foundation than this 
state of atfairs for the most comfortable 
sort of years together, if she would look 
at it in the right way. What was the 
cause of most of the trouble between hus 

bands and wives nowadays ?—by “now- 
adays” he meant in modern times, since 
women had been allowed to complain. 
Their being so bigoted, wasn't it? on one 
side or the other, as to wish to absorb each 
other, control each other, in a petty, dog 

matic, jealous sort of way. Now in their 
case there would not be any clashing of 
that sort; when people had lived apart as 
they had, voluntarily and contentedly, for 
seven vears, they must at least have got 

out of the habit of asking prying ques 

tions, of expecting a report of everything 
that. had happened, of trying to dictate 
and govern. <As to jealousy, it would be 
rather late in the day to begin that. 

These were the only approaches Lanse 
had made toward a discussion of intimate 
topics. The reserve was not so remarka- 
ble in him as it might have been in anoth 
er man, for Lanse seldom talked on inti 
mate topics with anybody. His principle, 
so far as it could be gathered from his 
life, appeared to have been to allow him 
self, in actual fact (quiet fact), the most 
radical liberty of action, while at the same 
time in speech, in tastes, in general man 
ner, he remained firmly, even aggressive 
lv, a conservative; Lanse’s ** manner” 
had been much admired. Always, so he 
would have said, he behaved ‘‘as a gen 
tleman should,” which had seemed to 
mean principally (according to his own 
idea of it) that he had no loeal views of 
anything, that he was fond of the fine arts 
and good guns, that he had a taste for 
ablutions and fresh air, for laced shoes 
and shooting jackets, and that he never 
(it had not happened since his early vouth, 
at least) lost control of himself through 
drink. All this went perfectly with his 
apparent frankness. It also went perfect- 
ly with his real reserves. 

On the oceasions when he had said his 
few words to Margaret, he had given her 
no chance to reply; he had made his re- 
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marks when one of his men was moment- 
arily expected to enter, he himself, mean 
while, being occupied in examining his 
guns (Lanse was alwavs examining his 
guns); and the second time he took up a 
book, and beeame absorbed even while 
speaking, his words dying away as he 
read. Lanse was sure that he read a 
great deal, that he was very fond of read 
ing. In reality he had read of late years 
almost nothing; he only turned to read 
ing as a last resort. He was barbarically 
ignorant regarding the authors of his day. 
He liked best personal memoirs and let 
ters of the last century. When these fail 
ed him, he re-read Fielding fortunately 
Kielding was inexhaustible. 

He was inthe habit of saying this. But 
one evening even Fielding palled. 

It was when they had been for nearly 
two months in the house on the river. He 
had been out during most of the afternoon 
in his canoe; his two attendants had now 
established him upon his sofa, placed Cre 
erything which they thought he might 
want within his reach, had adjusted his 
reading lamp (he had announced that he 
was going to read), and had then left 
him. They were to return at ten o'clock 
and help him to bed, for Lanse was obliged 
to keep early hours; the night was the 
dangerous time, and one of the men al- 
ways slept on a cot bed in the room with 
him, so as to be within eall. 

Margaret was sitting near the larger 
table, whgre there was a second lamp. 
She was sewing. Having thrown down 
his book, apparently with the sudden re- 
alization (it came to him oceasionally) 
that he knew every word of it before be 
ginning, Lanse sat among his cushions, 
watching her hand come and 
the long seam. 


oO above 


‘* You are always sewing on such long 
! he said. ‘What is the use of 
your doing that sort of work nowadays, 
when there are sewing-machines ?” 
‘That's like the American you told me 
about, who asked, in Venice, what was the 
use of people’s sketching there nowadays, 


things 


when there were photographs ?” 

**Oh, your seam is a work of art, is it ?” 
said Lanse. He was silent for a moment. 
Then he took up an old grievance, ‘* Evert 
is abominably selfish not to come over 
here oftener. He might just as well come 
over and stay. Do you know any earth- 
ly reason why he shouldn't ?” 

‘*T suppose he thinks he ought not to 


stile taieidain He biaseanaed EOE 











leave Aunt Katrina—I mean for any 
ength or time ; 

He comes for no leneth, long or short 

hit IK ilrina I tho ieht you sald she'd 
ot a lot of people 

Oniy Mrs Carew 

Mrs. Carew and five or six servants: 
that’s enough, in all consciences No; Tl 

il you what it really is: Evert knows 
[ve got a canoe now that won't hold him, 
ind that he would have to paddle himself. 
So he stays away. He might stay forey 
er, as far as [ am concerned, if it weren't 
fortheevenings. But they're so confound 


edly long vou 


nust admit that they are 
ror a person who doe Sn t sew seams If 
Evert were here. I could at least beat him 
it cheekers—-that would be something,” 
Cheekers was the only game Lanse 
would play ; he hated Games generally. 
His method of pl wing this one was hope 
lesslv bad. That made no ditference in 


{ 


his being convineed that it was excellent, 
He blustered over it alwavs. 

Margaret had not answered. After a 
while, still idly watching her hand come 
and go, Lanse began to laugh “No: Vl 
tell you what it really is, Madge; I know 
it as well as if he had drawn up a formal 
indictment and signed his name He's 


all off with me on account of t! 


e way I’ve 
treated you 

She started; the movemer ’ 
became une ven, though she 
stitches 

‘*Yes. What do you sa 
told him the whole story : 
happened, and without 
ing myself in any way? .4 
that pretty good of me ? But I tou 
too, what I didn’t know before—that \" 
yourself have never said a word all this 
time either to him or to Aunt Katrina: 
that you have told nothing. I call that 
pretty eood of you I dare say, 1n the 
mean while, Aunt Katrina has led you a 
life!” 

‘IT haven't minded that—she didn't 
know 

‘It was really very fine of you,” said 
Lanse, appreciatively, after a moment or 
two of silence, during W hieh he had se em 


ed to review again her course, and to sin 





cerely admire it. ‘It would have been 
so easy to have considered it your ‘duty’ 
to tell, to have called the telling ‘setting 
yourself right.’ 
been on your side—would have taken 
yourpart. ButIcan’tsay,afterall,that lm 


Everybody would have 
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surprised,” he went on | have always 
had the most perfect conhdence in vou, 
Madge If I hadn't I shouldn't have 
been so easy, of course, about goin 
But | Kew | eould leave vou | Knew | 
could trust vou I knew you would a 
vavs be thie perfect creature you have 
shown yvours¢ f to be 

I'm not perfect at all answered Mar 
caret, throwing her work down with a 
movement that was almost fierce Don't 
talk to me in that Vay 

There! no need to tlash out so:remem 
ber I'm only aecripple,” responded Lanse 
amlably He sat the re stroking his short 
beard with his strong, well shaped hand, 
looking at her, as he did so, with somecu 
riosit \ 

She rose. ‘Is there anything I ean 

ao tor you anything you want before 


I go?” And she began to fold up her 


‘Oh,don't go! that’sinhuman. It’s only 

a little after nine—there’s nearly an hour 
vet before the executioners come. I didn't 
mean to vex you, Madge; really I didn't 
I know perfectly that you have done what 
you did, behaved as you have—so admira 
DIV (you must excuse My saving It again) 
to please vourself, not me; you did it be 
cause you tho ht it richt, and you don't 
want my thanks for it; you don’t even 
wantmy admiration. Probably youhaven't 
ery high opinion of my admiration. 
‘ondole with you—you may have 

the truth is, you have had 

ou have been rid of me, 

rreeable gossip 

ved me, 

ry 


been ne 
though you a 
Sser1ousiy cared for : 
you thought you did.” 
Margaret was standing, her foia 
in her hand, ready to leave the room. 
should—I should have tried,” she answer 
ed,ina husky voice, her eyes turned away. 
‘Tried? Of course you would have 
tried, poor child,” responded Lanse, laugh 
Ing ‘T should have had that spectacle. 
You were wonderfully good; you had a 
great sense of duty; you really married 
me from duty—because I told you you 
could save me, and you believed it, and 
thought you must try. And you mistook 
the interest you felt in me on that account 
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for affection a very natural mistake at 


your age Never mind all that now | 
only want you to admit that IT might have 
been worse: [ might have been brutal, 
tvrannical, in every petty way L might 


have been a pig Instead of leaving vou 
as I did, I might have staid at home 

and made you Wish that | had left! Even 
liberty True, 


now | scarcely touch your 


I ask vou to kee » house for me, set upa 


. ’ 
home and make me comfortab 


e agvaln 


But outside of that I leave you very Tree 
You shall do quite as you please. Luck 
ily we've got money enough —that is, you 
have not to be foreed to sacrifice our 
selves about trifles If vou want your 


breakfast at eight o'clock, and | mine at 
eleven, Why, we can have it in that way. 
It won't be necess ry for us to change our 
customs in the very least for each other 
and Lassure you in the long-run that tells 
It’s possibl ot course, that Vou may hate 
me. But I don't believe you do; and in 
Case you don't [ see no reason why we 
shouldn't lead an easy life together. Real 
ly, looking at it in that way, it's a very 
pr tty little prospect —for people of sense.” 

As he econeluded with these words, ren 
ally uttered, Margaret sank suddenly nto 
a chair Which Was hear he rand covered 
her face with her hands. 

Lanse looked at her There was genu 
ine kindness in his beautiful dark eves with 
the yellow lights in them. ‘* There’s one 
question I might ask you, Margaret But 
no, | won't; it’s really none of my busi 
ness. You will always act like an angel. 
Your thoughts are your own affair.” 

Margaret still sat motionless, her face 
covered 

‘‘T'm very sorry you feel so. I meant 
to be—I want to be—as considerate as pos 
sible. Great heavens!” he wenton, ‘‘ what 
a fettered, restricted existence you women 

the wood ones do lead! I have the 
greatest S\ mpathy for you When you're 
wretched, voucan’t doanything; youcant 
escape, and you can’t take any of the com- 
pensations men take when they want to 
balance ill luck in other directions; all you 
ean do is—sit still and bear it! IT wonder 
you endure it as youdo. But I won't talk 
about if: talking’s all rot. Short of kill- 
ing myself, I don’t know that there’s any 
thing that would improve the situation. 
And that wouldn't be of any use either, 
at least to you, because it would leave you 
feeling guilty, and guilt you could never 
bear. Come, hold up your head, Madge; 
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nothing in this stupid life is worth feel 
ing so bad about: life’s nothing but rub 
bish Get the checker-board and we'll 
have a game,” 

Margaret had risen. ‘I ean’t to-night: 
any other time 

‘But what am I to do, then?” began 
Lanse, in a complaining tone. He was as 
good as his word; he had already dismissed 
the subject from his mind. ** Well, if you 
must go,” he went on, ‘‘ just hand me that 
book of poor Malleson’s, first.” 

This was a book of sketches of the work 
of Mino da Fiesole, the loving, patient stud 
ies of a young American who had died in 
Italy vears before, when Lanse was there 
Lanse had been kind to him at the last: 
had closed his eves, and had then laid him 
to sleep in that lovely shaded cemetery un 
der the shadow of the pyramid outside the 
walls of Rome—a sweet last resting place 
that lingers in many a traveller's memory, 
The book of sketches had been left to him, 
and he was vi ry fond of it 

As Margaret gave it to him he saw her 
face more clearly, Saw Its pallor and the 
traces of tears under the dark lashes. 
* Yes, go and rest.” he said compassion 
ately : ‘ao to bed. TI should reproach my 
self very much if I thought it was wait 
Ing upon me, care about me, that had 
tired you so 

‘“‘No; I have very little to do; the men 
do everything,” Margaret answered. ‘I 
haven't half as much to attend to here as 
L have at nome.” She seemed to wish to 
re-assure him. 

‘*At home ?” said Lanse, jocularly. 
“What are you talking about? This is 
your home, isn’t it ?—wherever I happen 
to be. 

But evidently his wife’s self-control had 
been rudely shaken when her tears had 
mastered her, for now she could not an 
swer him. She turned away without 
speaking and left the room. 

‘Courage!’ he called after her as she 
went toward the door. ‘* You'll see it will 
all come weht in the end.” 

She went with a swift step to her own 
room, and threw-herself face downward 
upon a low couch, her head resting upon 
her clasped hands. The sudden move 
ment loosened her hair; soon it began to 
slip from its fastenings and drop over her 
shoulders in a thick, soft, perfumed mass. 
Then, falling forward, lock by lock, the 
long ends touched the floor. 

As she lay thus behind her bolted doors, 














fichting with an unhappiness so dee p that 
her whole heart was sobbing and erving 


though now she did not shed outwardly 


| 
tear, her husband, stroking his brown beard 
meditatively, was getting a great deal of 
enjyoyment out of poor Malleson’s book 


Lanse hada very delieat 


‘taste in such mat 
ters: he knew a beautiful outline when he 
saw it, froma single palmetto against the 
yue, on a point in the St. John’s. to these 
ww reliefs of the sweetest sculptor of the 
Renaissance Lone bef 


Margaret that he marr 


1’ he had told 
ed her for her pro 
file. Slim, unformed girl as she was, there 
iad been from the first moment he saw her 

1 immense satisfaction for his eves in tl 
noise of her head and the clearness of he 


delicate features every time she entered tl 


room 
Whether he would have found any sat 
istaction in these same out { 


wines, could te 





have seen them prone in ther presentaban 
donment, only himself could have told 


He would have said, probably, that } 
I. Lansing Har 


remarked before, had 


found no satisfaction ata 


old, as has been 








votence 





CHAPTER XXII 


‘L DON'T know what to say toyou Mrs 


Harold, or how to explain to you What | 
can not—fully, that is—explain tomyself 

Dr. Kirby began. He was evidently high 
ly disturbed He sat down and stroked 


his chin; he got up and walked to and 
fro: then he sat down again, but with no 
increase of tranquillity 

1 


He was in the sitting-room of the house 


on the river—a place not so desolate after 
eight months of Margaret's habitation 
there. She could not restore the blos 


soming vines to the stripped exterior: she 
could not bring to life again the maenifi 
cent old trees; but within she had made 
a great change. The rooms wer fairly 
comfortable now. Dark blinds gave a 
semblance of the former leafy shade 

But more than the rooms was the mis 


tress of them herself transformed The 


} 


change was not one of manner or ex 
pression ; it was the metamorphosis whicl 
can be produced bv a complete alteration 
of dress. For Lanse had objected to the 
simplicity of his wife’s attire, and especial 
ly to the plain, close arrangement of her 
hair. ‘*‘ You don’t mean it, I know,” he 
said, ‘‘ but it has an appearance of affec 
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tation, a sort of ‘ holier than thou’ air | 
hate to see women rome about mn tha j 
Va ib LOOKS aS if thev thoug them 
selves so beautiful that they didn’t mind 
ca I iftention tot Villpsane mo?! US 
p nness, OF cours | the m con 
spicuous thing a woman can do 
It's not a matter of principle with mx 
ItS OnIV my taste, Margaret mswered 





lL havealways hi ed simpli [Vv in others 

















and so | have dressed in t 









































St 
‘Well, alter it, then With vour sort 
of face you couldnt possibly ook flashy 
And you might look prettier ss like a 
sain There, don't be enraged: L kno 
vou haventa rain ot that t ao 10S { 











But it seems to me Margaret, that 























mie tit very Well adress to please me, since ; 
1 ve rd youas a charming picture, Keep i 
ing mv hands off 












































iong prer (t was not two hours atterward) 
took from there half a dozen hastily writ 
ten ietters to earry No 
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Lanse wished it Margaret answered 
as she too her sea i 
{nd very properly. You certainly : 
had a most tiresome way of havin oun | 
things made—so deadly plain It looked 2 





as if you wanted people to think you ei 














ther very Quakerish or very mise 











, 
hardly know which 








If | had been miserable I should’ 





have paid so much attention to it 





I 2 It takes a great deal of attention to 

















smilingly, then at least in the even t 














which people now called ‘‘always so 


. ‘ 
cheertul 














Oh, I don’t know what vou really 








were ; | On meant how Vou iooKed | 





am giad, at least, that vou ac 


KNOW ledge 








that it takes a evreat stock of vanit to co 


steadily against all the fashions Well, : 
vou don't look Quakerish now 

You like the dress, then 

It's lovely,” said Aunt Katrina, sean 

ning every detail from the hat t« 













‘*Expensive, of cours 
ee Yes 
‘* And Lanse likes that 







‘* He wishes me to dress richly: he says 





SO 






















































I think that’s so nice of him. He 
Wants vou to look, | suppose, as well as 
vou can,” said Aunt Katrina, magnani 
mous ‘And certainly you do look a 


great deal better 

Whether Margaret looked better was a 
question whose answer depended upon the 
personal taste of those who saw her. She 


looked al 


least, very different The 
sumptuous wrap with its deep fringes, the 
lace of the searf, the general impression 
of costly fabries and of color in her attire, 
brought out the delicate outlines of her 
face, as the soft waves of her hair over her 
forehead deepened the blue of her eyes. 
On her white arms now, at home in the 
evenings bracelets vleamed, the flash of 
rings came from her little hands; her 
slender tigure trailed behind it rich silks 
of various light hues 

“You are a beautiful object nowadays, 
Margaret,” Lanse said more than once. 
‘Faney vour having known how, all this 
time, without ever having used your tal- 

ent!” 

‘Tt’s my dress-maker’s talent 

‘Yes: she must have a great deal to 
earry out your orders.” 

He was especially pleased one evening. 
She came in, bringing his newspaper, 
which had just arrived by the steamer. 
She was dressed in a long gleaming gown 
of satin, with long tight sleeves; she wore 
a little rutf of Venetian lace; there was a 
volden comb in her dark hair. A fan 
made of the bright plumage of some trop 
i¢al bird lay against the satin of her skirt; 
it hung by aribbon from the broad satin 
belt, which, fastened by a golden buckle, 
defined her slender waist. 

You look like a fine old engraving,” 
he said 

She stood holding the papertoward him. 
But for a moment he did not take it; he 
was surveying her critically. Then he 
lifted his eves to her face. There was a 
smile in them. ‘*‘ You did it—do it—to 
prease me > he said. 

She did not answer. 

‘** Because you think it your duty to do 
vhat IT wish. And because, too, you are 
a trifle afraid of me,” he laughed. ‘It 
would have an even better effect, though, 
Madge,” he went on, “if you wouldn't 
take it quite so seriously. Couldn't you 
contrive to get just a little pleasure out 
of it on your own account ?—I mean the 
looking so handsome.” 


She gave him the paper, and went across 
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to her work-table. ‘‘I am delighted to 
look handsome,” she said. 
‘No, you're not. It was probably 


easier for you to dress as you used to 


accordance with your 


lil 
i 


ike to be in accordance 


plainly; more it 
feelings—women 
Poor child!” Lanse added, irrelevantly. 

* The truth is, Madge, you're too consci 
entious,”’ he resumed, after a short silence. 
‘I take advantage of it, of course—I al 
ways shall. But vou would get on a great 
deal better vourself, vou might even have 
had more influence over me (if you eare 
about that), if you had been, if you were 

now, a little less—patient.” 

*T suppose there’s no use in my repeat 
ing that Pm not patient at all,” answered 
Margaret. She was taking some balls of 
silk from the drawer. 

‘You want me to think it’s self-eon 
trol. Well, perhaps it is. But then, vou 
know, unbroken self-control—” 

‘Would vou mind it if [ should ask 
you not to discuss it--my self-control 7” 
Her hands were beginning to tremble. 

** Put vour hands in your pocket if you 
don't want me to see them,” said Lanse, 
laughing; ‘‘they always betray vou 
even when your voice is steady. Well, 
at any rate, you're much better off than 
you would have been if you had happen 
ed to care for me. That's been the enor 
mous blessing of your life—your not car 
ing. Just supposing you had cared! 
You ought to be very thankful. And 
you ought to reckon up your blessings 
every now and then, for fear of forgetting 
some of them; we ought all to do that, I 
think.” 

He said this with great gravity. Not 
that he felt in the least grave. But it 
was one of Lanse’s methods of amusing 
himself to make remarks of this sort once 
in a while with a very grave face. It 
was his way of enjoying an inward 
laugh. 

He looked at her for a moment or two 
longer as she sat with her eyes bent upon 
her knitting. ‘* You’re in the right chair,” 
he said at length, ‘‘ but you're sitting too 
straight. Won't you please take that foot 
stool, put your feet on it, and then lean 
back more? You long lithe women look 
better that way.” 

She did not move. 

‘*Come,” he said, ‘‘ you're furious; but 
you know you ought to humor me. It’s 
only that I want my picture more com- 
plete that’s all.” 
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And then, with nervous quickness, she 
did what he asked 
He thanked her, and resumed the con 


} 


sideration of Ss ins, Whieh her entrane 








IS £ 
with the paper had interr ipted 
It was upon the morning following 
this little conversation that Dr. Kirby 
ide his appearance at the house on the 


¢ 


ired that he could no 


river and dee] eX 
pia Nn iy 
‘Tell me without explaining,” Mar 


cvaret sugaeste d 

But this at first seemed to the Doctor 
even more difficult than the other alter 
native: iM would h ive been so much more 
in accordance with his sense of the fitness 
of things to lead up to it gradually, to 
ascend the stumbling-bloek whieh had 
fallen in their path by means of a proper 
Sstarrease, carpeted steps of probabilities 
and causes, things he had foreseen mntu 
itions. But in fact he had foreseen no 
thine. He felt that he eould not m: 


a staircase. So he gave one great hard 


Ke 


bound, 
“Garda is engaged,” he announced 
To Lucian Spenser.” 
‘IT didn't know he was back,” said 
Margaret, in astonishment 
‘**He has only just come She went 
up to Norfolk with my cousin, Sally 
Lowndes” here the Doctor stopped Yaz 
ing at Margaret Inquirinely. 
‘Yes, L left it to vou to decide about her 
coing—don't you remember ?” 
‘IT decided wrongly. I thought. it 


would be a variety for her—Virginia hav 


ing some interesting points. Sally was 
obliged to go, and anxious to take Garda 
[ was in Charleston, and I allowed it 


I had no business to said the Doctor, 





upping his knee suddenly and fiercely 
‘I distinctly disapprove of much travel 
ling for young girls—mere aimless gad 
ding about But I have been corrupted, 
to a certain degree, by the new Nor—the 
new modern ideas that are making their 
way everywhere at present: they creep 
in at our very key-holes. Ll could bury 
my head in a hay-stack! When did you 
hear from her last 

‘IT had a letter from Norfolk immedi 
ately after her arrival.” 

‘** Before she had met him—yes. And 
nothing since 2?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘‘She said she would rather have me 
tell you than write herself.” 
‘She thought you would be on her side.” 
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‘**No, madam, no: she eouldn’t hav 


thought that that would b MPOSsible 
But she was rood enough to savy that I 
snould, in the teliim Mm Ce?) to make 
vou hay And t is Sli¢ 
wanted 
Moisture ¢ ered suddenly in his eves 
is hie rought this out He pretended 
itd Was not there, and searchin for tis 
handkerchief, he coughed e@rufily, com 
plaining of ‘*a eold 
I certal Vy aont ue said Mar 
caret ‘But perhaps we need not be so 
so troubled about it The first thing is 


to have her come home 
‘Shes back in Charleston, of cours¢ 
“On 


‘Yes As soon as I received Sallv’s 
, . 
letter—she wrote at onee—lI started in 
mediately for Norfolk” (the Doctor did not 


} +¥ 


say how difhieult it was for him to spare 
the money for the journey ‘“Tsaw Mr 
Spenser—in my quality of guardian it was 
proper that I should see him And I 


} 


brought the two ladies home.’ 

‘And not Mr Spenser too 

‘Il don’t know anything ibout Mr 
Spenser!” Then, after a moment, ‘I 
reckon he will follow.” the Doctor mur 
mured, dejected 


‘And I—who thought he was in Ven 


He was 1n Venice until a few weeks 
ago [ dont know in the least what 
brought him home But I do know what 


brought him to Norfolk: some confound 
ed Taney or other for sketehing—of all 
places in the world—the Dismal Swamp 
the miry, malarious old Dismal l beg 
your pardon, madam”’—here the Doctor 
rose, bo Vinge ceremoniously, with his hand 
on the broad expanse of beautifully starch 
ed linen, which kept its place unmoved 
over his disturbed breast ‘Tt is not often 
that Lam betrayed into language unsuit 
ed to a lady S presence I should not 
have used the adjective I did before ‘ fan 
cy.’ L beg you to excuse me fi 

‘Do you not like Mr. Spenser?” said 
Margaret 

The Doctor stared ‘Do you »”” 

"ES ippose 1t 1s not so much whether 
we like him as whether we approve of him 
It is for Garda to like him, isn’t it? I 
don't think we can oppose it: she would 
not listen to us.” 


‘*No, no; Lapprehend you are in error 


there,” said the Doctor, beginning to walk 


to and fro with quick steps. Much as he 
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liked Margaret, he was ranking her now 
with the general Northern enemy. 

‘T must tell you what I think,mustn’t 
I “And 
I think she has eared for him a long time.” 


It is 


Long time ? 


said the other cuardian, gently. 


with 
Permit me to ask how 


impossible for me to ag 


rree 
you 


long you mean? In the mean while she 


has been engaged to another man— Evert 


Winthrop Do vou forget that 2?” 


‘IT don’t think she realized—she 


was 


very young; sle is extremely impulsive 


always,” answered his colleague, wander- 


ing rather helplessly for a moment among 
these plirases. Then she spoke more de 


cidedly ** But now she knows, now she 


is sure; she is sure it 

for.’ 

‘She doesn’t dream what she cares for 
She is 


is Lucian she cares 


yet 
other fancy 


fanciful, and tins is only an- 
Sally, too, has been much 
to blame.” 

**T do not think Garda is fanciful,” 
Margaret. ‘* And—it is not a childish feel 


ing, her liking for Lucian Spenser.” 


said 


The Doctor stopped on the other side of 
Then he came back and stood 
‘You are 
a woman, and you are good,” he said at 
last. 


you everything, and you must know. If 


the room 
gazing at Margaret in silence. 
‘She is very fond of you, she tells 


therefore you say that she 

‘* Yes,” answered Margaret, ‘‘ [do know. 
IT am sure she cares for him very, very 
much.” Here some of Garda’s frank ex- 
pressions about Lucian, and the delight it 
gave her to even look at him,coming sud 
denly into her memory, over all her fair 
face there rose a sweet deep blush. 

The Doctor turned away and dropped 
into a chair. 

‘There is nothing against Mr. Spenser, 
I believe,” Margaret began again, after a 
short pause. 

‘Tt isn’t that. No, I believe there is 
nothing.”” Then: ‘* Well, I reckon she has 
taken us all by surprise and grown up,” 
he said, rising abruptly with an attempt 
at cheerfulness. And during the remain- 
der of his visit he spoke with unusual ra- 
pidity, and held himself in an erect, busi- 
ness-like way (or what he supposed to be 
such),as if he were facing the entire North. 
Now they 


assertions. 


Once they had faced its armies. 
must its 
These influences were coming from all di- 


face its influences, 
rections, sometimes in a pleasant form—as 
that of Margaret Harold herself, sitting 


there before him now in her pale blue dra- 
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peries; sometimes, and far oftener, in an 
unpleasant. Fortunately he was an old 
man—he should see only the beginnings: 
he would try to bear himself bravely in 
the face of these beginnings while stil] 
above-ground, 

He told Margaret (with his new quick 
utterance) that Lucian was now possessed 
He had not ae 
She had 
left everything to him, but he had imme 
diately given three-quarters of it back to 
her relatives. This still left him ‘ta com 
They were to wait six months; 


of ‘ta genteel income.” 
cepted his wife’s large fortune. 


petence.” 
a proper time would then have elapsed 
since 

“Yes, know,” said Margaret. Not at 
all deceived by the poor Doctor’s business 
like manner,she came aS SOON as she could 
to his relief. ‘** Where do you think she 
had better stay when she comes back ? 
Could you have her with vou for a while ? 
I don’t think I— TIT doubt 
would care to stay here.” 


whether she 
‘** She says she isn’t coming back. She 
knows you have no place for her.no time; 
and you are the only one she cares for.” 
**She doesn’t mean that; she cares creat 
ly for youall. I think she ought to come 
back; she has been a long time in Charles 
ton. 
kind.” 
‘Oh, as to that, Sally is very fond of 
Sally 


amusement 


Mrs. Lowndes has been wonderfully 


her, and loves to have her there. 
hasn't the way of 
nowadays, she tells me. I suggested to 
her,” added the Doctor—he was evidently 
trying to recapture his old fluency—** that 
she might extract some small flavor of it 
possibly by giving herself up for a while 
to an undivided contemplation of that hal 
lueinated Ernesto de Torrez.” 

‘*Ts ne there still 2” 

‘*He is there still. He doesn’t believe 
in the least in Garda’s engagement.” 

‘*He didn’t believe in the other one,” 
said Margaret. 


much in 


And then she was sorry 
she had said it, for the Doctor jumped up 
and seized his hat. It was still insupport- 
able to him, the thought of those two en- 
gagements. 

‘*He’s an arrant idiot!” he said, vio- 
lently. Then, controlling himself, he 
took leave of Margaret. in his softest tones, 
bowing over her hand with his old stately 
ceremony. Mr. Harold was in the garden? 
He would go out and see him there. It 
was most satisfactory, certainly, the im- 
provement in Mr. Harold. 








Lanse was, indeed,much better.so much 
that, had it not been for his crippled con 
dition, he would have seemed quite him 
self again But he could not yet walk 
his Knees and ankies rem iined swoiren 
and stitf He h id not Deel Loe to ra) 
over and see Mrs. Rutherford 

To two or three persons, Minerva Poin 
dexter very decidedly among them, it 
seemed possible that the short journey 
would not cause much more fatigue than 
t 


Lanse was of a different opinion; and, as 


ie long days he spent in his canoe. But 


has been already mentioned, only two or 
three persons turned over his opinion far 
enough to find selfishness underneath it 
It had happened to Lansing Harold ali 
his life to be seldom eriticised with any 
real severity by those who knew him per 
sonally (there was plenty of eriticism 
from those who didn’t); those who knew 
him personally were always a little un 
der, if not the charm, then at least the 
influence, of his breezy good-humor He 
had always been so large and strone and 
handsome, there had been such an air of 


vig’ 


yw about him—it was markedly visible 
even now-—that it had seemed a sort of 
generosity on his part that he should be 
] 


» POO humored, ofte hn so Witty as well, 


That was what they found him now, the 


people of (sraecias so at od humored. oft 
en so witty as well Kor they had all 
made his acquaintance Mr. Moore had 
] ] 


been over at regular intervals to pay his 
respects to Margaret in her new home: 
Betty Carew had come also, her Katrina 
permitting; Madam Giron and Madam 
Ruiz had made the little journey of ecourt- 
esy; even Mistress Kirby in her visite had 
accompanied Reginald several times when 
he came to see his patient. For they all 
felt that the new-comer belonged in real- 
ity to them; he wo ild have been at East 
Angels, of course, and not ‘* on the river” 
Gracias people had a low opinion of ‘* the 
river’), if it had been possible for him to 
reach the former place. 

On the present occasion the Doctor went 
to the garden, where Lanse, stretched on 
a couch, with a cigar, was surveying the 
river contentedly. Lanse liked the Doe 
tor; it was an ever-fresh entertainment 
to him to realize that his large lon 
was committed to the care of that pot 
tering little man.” The Doctor was not 
in the least ‘‘ pottering.” But Lanse real 
ly thought that all short men with small 
hands, who were without an active taste 


EAST ANGELS 


\\ } 


for guns, were of that deseription. The 
Doctor made but a brief visit this time 

then he started homeward He had still 
the news about Garda to tell in Gracias 


‘ 
\t present 1f was known only to Ma 


(rarda did not comply th the wish 
of her friends, and return to them She 
vrote a dozen letters about it, but in actu 
al presence she staid away Most of these 
episties were to Margaret As time went 


on she wr ite to Margaret almost every day. 
But her letters were not letters at all, 
in the usual sense of the word; they were 


brief diaries, rapidly jotted down, of the 
} 


feelings of the moment they were preans, 
rhapsodies, bubbline little exclamations 
of delight; none of them ever exceeded 


in le neth a pane 

Thev seemed to Marearet very express 
ive. She did not know what Garda might 
be writing to the Kirbys, the Moores, and 
Mrs. Carew; but what Garda wrote to her 


to hersel 


she kept 
This was the girl's first letter after Mar 


garets note urging her to return 


Marearet Lean t eome aon task me: 
for none of them there would sympathize 
With me not even you It isn’t that I 
Want sympathy [ never even t nk OF it 
But I don’t want the east disagreeable 


thing now when I am so blissful—bliss is 


the only word. Lucian comes in every 
morning on the train The Doctor said 
+} + J } ld { 

that of course he would not stay all the 
time in Charleston So, to satisfy him, 


Lucian stays thirty miles out, and comes 
iInevery day 
‘Oh, Margaret, 1 wish you were as 


rapturous as Ll am! GARDA 


‘DEAR MARGARET,—Every morning I 
wateh until he opens thie ite she wrote 
a day later), ‘‘and then L run down to 

him in the hall. We don’t stay in 
the house - we fo 1nto the garden. Mrs. 


meet 
Lowndes says she loves to have him come, 
because he reminds her so much of Mr 
Lowndes—* Roger,’ she calls him And 


she says we remind her of her own en 


gagement But I don't believe Mr 
Lowndes was) like Lucian.) And she 
savs it makes her young again in her 
heart to see us And per] ips 1t does in 
her heart But the change hasn't reach- 
ed the outside yet GARDA.”’ 


DEAR MARGARET,—-If I could stay with 
you I would come back to-morrow” (she 
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see 
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wrote in answer to a second letter from 
Margaret, Which urged her strongly to re 
turn) ‘But I know you don’t want me 
now that Is. vou cant have me and 


where else could] Stay The Doctor hates 
Lucian—he may pretend, but he does. 
And Aunt Betty | at East Angels 
[ can’t stay with her. If should 
the Mrs. Moore would 


pleasant for Lucian and 


S alWa 


Vs 
now, So 
be 


rectory, 


Stay alt 
sure to say, hoy 
I to read poetry on the veranda, because 
that is what she and Mr. Moore used to do 
But 


engaged, Lucian 


when they were 

and I don’t want to read any poetry on 
any verandas. I should just die at the 
rectors You must see that I can’t come 
home GARDA.” 


‘DEAR MARGARET,—Lucian has 


rone 


for the night, and there’s nothing else to 
do, so | thought I would write to you. 
Mrs. Lowndes has just been in. She 
brought a daguc rreoty pe of Mr. Low ndes, 
taken when he was young, and she says 


L feel, because she 
W hen she was 


‘Roger’ coming 


she knows exactly how 
used to feel just the same. 
at 
down the street, the very calves of her legs 
Roger must 


the window, and saw 


used to quiver, she says. 
have been rather stout—at least he is in 
the daguerreoty pe. He wore e@lasses. 


‘Lucian is painting me; but [only wish 
Oh, Margaret, he 
GARDA.” 


I could paint him. is 


so beautiful, | adore Lim. 


‘* DEAREST MARGARET, 
[Tam so glad I am alive. 


Tam so happy. 
It's so nice to 
be alive People say life’s dreadful, but 
to me it’s perfectly enchanting every sin 
I thought I would tell you 
how happy I was before going to bed. I 
it down. GARDA.” 


cle minute. 
love to write 


The Doctor went up to Charleston again. 
He was much displeased with the course 
things had taken, and he spoke with a 
good deal of severity to Sally Lowndes. 

Sally, who was soft-bodied as well as 


] 


ficure was a good deal 


soft-hearted (her 
relaxed), shed tears. Then, recovering 
some spirit, she wished to know what the 


Doctor had expected her to do? It was 
true that that sweet Garda had left off her 
lessons (up to this time she had ‘had in- 
struction,” that is, teachers had arrived at 
fixed hours); but Sally was decidedly of 
the opinion that a girl who was so soon to 
be married should be relieved at least of 


‘** school-room drudgery.” 
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‘Nothing of the sort,” said the Doctor: 
‘she should be kept even more closely to 
her books. Your ideas are provincial and 
ridiculous, Sally; I don't know where vou 
obtained them.” 

‘Krom my mother,” answered Sally, 
with a pink flush of excitement in her 
faded cheeks. ** From my grandmother 


too—who was yours also. It is you who 
are changed, Reginald; it has never been 
the custom in our family to keep the girls 
down at their books after sixteen.” 

Sut the very truth of it 


*T shall 


This was true. 
made the Doctor more angry. 
take her back with me,” he said. 

‘*She doesn’t wish to go.” 

‘That makes no difference.” 

And then Sally ** 
not his intention to drag her back ‘*in 
Mrs. Lowndes was evidently 
much displeased with Cousin Reginald. 

The Doctor took Garda to a remote part 
Here he placed before her 


supposed” that it was 


chains.” 


of the garden. 
in serious words the strong wish he had 
that she should return with him to Gra- 
cias. 

Garda laughed out merrily. 
** Don't ask me to 


Then she 
came and kissed him. 
do anything so horribly disagreeable,” she 
said, coaxingly. 

** Would it be disagreeable ?” asked the 
Doctor, his voice changing to sadness. 

‘Of course. For you're not nice to Lu 
cian; you know you're not. If I adore 
him, as I do, how ean [ like that ?” 

‘IT will be—I will said the 
Doctor, borrowing her word, though the 
in that sense was to him like 
turning a somersault. 

‘Would you really try ?” said Garda. 
She came behind him, putting her arms 
round his neck and resting her head on 
his shoulder. ‘* You never could, you 
dear old thing,” she said, fondly. And 
then, as though he were some big good- 
natured animal, a magnanimous elephant 
or bear, she let him feel the weight of her 
little dimpled chin. 

*T am weak because I have loved you 
so long, my. child. I might insist—you 
are my ward. But it seems to me that 
you ought to care more about doing a lit- 
tle as we wish. Mrs. Harold agrees with 
me in thinking this.” 

‘Margaret is sweet; I love her dearly. 


be nice,” 


use of it 


But, do you know’’—here she disengaged 
herself, and began with a sudden incon- 
sequent interest to gather flowers—‘* it’s 
so funny to me that you should think, 





















either of you, for one moment, that I would 

leave Lucian now 

Z He co ild come too, a little late r.’ The 

Doctor 
‘But 


you know I shouldn't. 


Was driven to this concession 
| shouldn t see Hhlthh AS | ao 


Here we 


comes to this 


nere ; 
ao q te 


as we please: no one ever 


part of the garden but ourselves; we might 


be on a desert island—only it would have 


to be an island of flowers 


** And you care more for this than for 


our wishes?” began the Doctor. Then he 


| | 
took a lighter tone 


You 


we will start 


aon t 


“OP course vou 
will come home with me, my ehild; 
W ilching 


DUSTES as 


this afternoon 

her move about among the high 
she gathere ad her roses, he had fallen back 
into his old belief: this vounge face where to 
him were still so plainly visible the child 
ish outlines of the little girl he had been 


used to lead about by the hand—even of 
the dimpled baby he remembered so well 


he could not bring himself to realize that 

it had cained olde r expressions, and deep 
er, expressions he did not know 

‘Lam very sorry, dear,” Garda answer 

And then she knelt down 

to peer through a bush which might per 


ed, generally. 


haps be holding its best buds hidden 

The Doctor, completely routed by the 
Without the least ef 
“ad 


UNCONSCIOUS 


word which she had 
fort used, the maturity of that ‘‘ dear,’ 


though 


dressed her at last, 


that he was doing so, in the tone of equal 
itv. ‘It isn’t as though you had any 


1 ] 


thing to bear, like the prospect of a long 


as though there 


the 


engagement, 
diff 


to come so soon.” he ple aded 


were any 





iculties in way; your marriage 1s 


‘Soon 7’ saidGarda. ‘*Sixlong months! 
Do call that stopped 


catherine roses, and sat dow noba carden 


vou ‘soon’ She 


bench. ‘Six months! I must see him 


every day, and fora long while every day 
Then 


But her splendid eves, 


that will be the only Was to bear it 
her words ceased. 
meeting the Doctor's (she had forgotten 


that he was there), grew fuller and fuller 
of the loveliest dreaming expression, until 
that 


would not perceive his departure 


the poor guardian—he realized she 
could 
not stand there and watch it any longer. 


He turned abruptly and went away. 


has 
“Andi 
Apparently 
we please no one but ourselves and Sally 
Lowndes. 


“DEAR MARGARET,—The Doctor 
Garda wrote the next day 


am afraid he 


gone ; 


is displeased. 


But the Doctor is so funny! he 
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doe sn't see m to compre he nd 


said to 
me once, ‘ What is it vou see in him, Ed 
rarda And I said, 1 see in him that I 
love him And yet he doesn t conipre 
hend | suppose it’s because he’s so old 
Margaret, when my wedding day real 
ly comes at last, nobodv must Louch me 
but you You must dress me, and you 
must puton my veil, and the orange blos 
soms (from the old East Angels grove—I 
wont have any others And then, just 
before we @o down-stairs, you must say 
vou are pleased And vou must forgive 
me all l have done and been too iM 
cause | couldit help it L shall come 
over from Gracias, and go down on ny 
knees to Mr. Harold to bey n to lel me 


be wit lle 


h you, or rather to let you 


must, he shall say ves 

But Lanse was not ealled upon to go 
through this intervie 

He had already said, ‘* You go in 


rather a high-noted tone of surprised r¢ 
monstrance when Margaret sugeested, 


some time before, that she should go her 


self to Charleston and brine Garda back 
‘*And leave me shut up alone here?” he 
added, as if to bring home to her the bar 
barity of her proposal 


‘The 


They don’t look as you do,” I 


servants do very well at present 
sahise an 
swered, gallantly. ‘TL must have some 
thing to look at 
But I think 
“You can 


your mind There are other ‘ou 


I ought to fo 
that ‘ought’ 
clits’ that 


t 


Vinge the 


from 


CGUISTRISS 


come In Tact, vie 


ter 


nearer mat 


lmipartially, vou should never nave 


consented in the beginning, Madge, to 


take charge of that girl, without first con 
sulting me.” Lanse brought out this 
last toueh with much judicial gravity 
‘Fortunately your guardianship, such 
as it is, will soon be over he went on 
Sti will soon have a husband to see to 
her Apparent \ she needs one 
That won't be for six months yet 


‘Call it two; as understand it, there's 


nothing but a dogmatic old cust 


Om Di 
tween them, and as Florida isn’t the land 
of custom 

‘Yes, it is 
We even grant that; the g 1S 
from ali accounts, a rich specimen ol Lil 
Tuiness 
Of naturalness 
‘Oh, if they're guided by naturalness,” 
} 


said Lanse, **‘ they won't even wait two. 
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And it was not two, when early one 
morning, in old St. Michael’s Church in 
Charleston, with pally Lowndes, excited 
and tearful, as witness—their only one 
save an ancient little uncle of hers, who 
had come in from his rice plantation to 
do them the favor of giving the bride 
(whom he had never seen before) away, 
Edearda Thorne and Lucian Spenser were 
married 

The Reverend Batton Habersham, as he 
came robed in his surplice from the ves 
trv-room, could not help being conselous, 
even then and there, that he had never 
seen so beautiful a girl as the one who 
now stood waiting at the chancel rail 
not in the veil she had written about, or 
the orange blossoms from East Angels, 
but in an every-day white frock, and gar- 
den hat covered with roses. The bride 
groom was very handsome also. But 
naturally the clergyman was not so much 
impressed by Lucian’s good points as by 
Garda’s lovely ones. Sally Lowndes was 
impressed by Lucian. She gazed at him 
as one gazes at an old Venetian portrait. 
Lucian looked very handsome, very tall 
and manly, and very much in love—a 
happy combination, Sally thought. And 
then, with fresh sweet tears welling in her 
eves, she knelt down for the benediction 
(though it was not given to her), and 
thought of ** Roger,” and the day when 
she should see him again in paradise. 

The Reverend Batton Habersham, who 
was Officiating in St. Michael's for a week 
only, during the absence of the rector, 
Was a man unknown to fame even in his 
own diocese. But itis possible to doa great 
deal of good in the world without fame. 
And Batton Habersham did it. His little 


mission chape was on one of the sea 1s] 


ands Always thereafter he remembered 
the early morning marriage of that beau 
tiful girl in the dim, empty old Charleston 
ehureh as the most romantie episode of 
his life Fervently he hoped that she 


would be happy. Kor even so good : 


man is more earnest (unconsciously) in 
his hopes for the happiness of a bride with 
eves and hair like Garda’s than he is 
for that of one with tints less striking. 
Though the relation, all the same, between 
the amount of coloring matter in the vis 
ual orbs or capillary glands, and the de 
gree of sweetness and womanly goodness 
in the heart beneath, has never yet been 
satisfactorily determined. 

An later the northward 


hour bound 











train was carrying two supremely happy 
persons across the Carolinas toward New 
York, the Narrows, Italy. 

* Well, we have all been voung once, 
Sally,” the little old rice planter had said, 
with a smothered sigh, to his weeping 
niece, aS the carriage drove away from 
the hospitable old) = mansion of the 
Lowndeses. Garda had almost forgotten 
that they were there, Sally and himself, 
as they had stood for a moment at the 
carriage door. But she had looked so 
exquisitely lovely in her sweet absorbed 
felicity that he forgave her on the spot, 
though of course he wondered over her 
choice, and ‘‘couldn’t imagine” what she 
could see in that ‘‘ordinary young fel 
low.” He went back to his plantation. 
But he was restless all the evening. At 
last, about midnight, he got out an old 
miniature and some letters, and any one 
who could have looked into the silent 
room later in the night would have seen 
the little old man still in his arm-ehair, 
his face hidden in his hand, the faded 
pages open beside him. 

‘It is perhaps as well,” said Margaret 
Harold. She was trying to administer 
some comfort to Dr. Kirby, when, two 
days later, he sat,a flaccid parcel of clothes, 
on the edge of a chair in her parlor, star 
ing at the floor. 

Mrs. Rutherford was triumphant. ‘' A 
runaway match! And that is the girl 
you would have married, Evert. What 
an escape!” 

** She has escaped,” Winthrop answer 
ed, smiling. 

‘*Whatdo you mean? Eseaped? Es 
caped from what ?” 

‘From all of us here.”’ 

** Not from me,” answered Aunt Katri 


na, with dignity. ** J never tried to keep 
her; J always saw through her perfectly 
from the very first. Do you mean to say 


that you understand that girl even now, 
Evert?” she added, with some contradic 
tion, 

‘Yes, I think I do—now,” Winthrop 
answered. 

‘| don't envy you your knowledge. 
Poor Lucian Spenser! what could have 
possessed him ?” 

‘‘He? He's madly in love with her, of 
course.” 

‘Tm glad at least you think he’s a 
fool,” said Aunt Katrina, applying her 
vinaigrette disdainfully to her well-shaped 


nose. 
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‘* Fool ¢ Not 


lously happy.’ 


at all; he’s only tremen 


hn Su¢ hy uw Cast 
that 


tremendously 


‘The same thing 
I 


| don't know about The ques 


tion 1s, is it better 


happy for a little while, and unreason 


able. or to be reasonable all the time, and 
never tremendously happy 
Oh, if youre going to talk rational 


Aunt 


Immediately after her return from Nor 


Siil said 


Katrina 


folk. in the interval before Lucian came, 


When 


1e appeared, she did not even ask him Lo 


rarda sent for Ernesto de Torrez 


she came to him eagerly, and 
begged him to do her a favor, 


save Charleston for the 


sit down; 
namely 
present 

‘Is it that you wish me to return to 


2” he asked “The place is a des 


Gracias 
peration without you 
“You 


don t 


need not vo to Gracias if 


you 
want to; but please go away from 
Go to the Indian 
gested, with a sudden inspiration 

‘**T will go to the Indian River cert 
ly—if that is your wish,” replied the Cu 
‘though ] 
added rather longingly 


here River,” she sug 


iit 


] ss ] } 
KHOW Lins he 


harm | 


ban; do not 
‘what 
do here.” 

‘No harm at all. But I want you to 
vo.’ She smiled brightly, though there 
was also a good deal of sympathy in her 
eves as she surveyed his lack-lustre coun 
tenance. 

‘*That is enough—your wish. I go—I 
He took leave of her. 

She ealled him back, 


for a moment. 


vO at onee.”’ 
and looked at him 
Then she said, ** Yes, go; 
and I will write to you.” 


This was a great concession. Ernesto 


felt it to be such. 

But the letter was a long time in 
yg; and when it did come at last 
him, like 


com 
it dealt 


prostrating 


an actual hand, a 
blow. 

It was dated several days after that 
morning which had seen the early mar 
riage in St. Michael’s, and the signature, 
when his dazed eyes reached it, was one 
he did not know 
had 
He went out and wandered about 
all night. At daylight he came in, dress 
ed himself afresh and carefully, and had 
his boots polishe d 


Edgarda Spenser. 


The Cuban received this note at 


} “a 
ausk, 


a process not so much 
a matter of course on the Indian River at 
Next 
he said a prayer, on his knees, in his rough 


that day as in some other localities. 


room in the house where he was lodged. 
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He then went out and asked the old hunt 
er, his host, for the favor of the loan of 
one of his guns for the morning 

With this gun he departed into the 
woods He was no sportsman But t 
did not matter, since the game he had in 
view was extremely docile it Was so do 
cile that it would even arrange itsel 
the best vall 


possible position for the t 
But the 


. ; 
vas composed and ti 


desperate voune man his man 


anguiias he made 


through the beautiful Southern 


His Way 
forest Was not pe rmitted to end his earth 
then \ 
shoulder. ** Are you mad, Ernesto said 


Manuel 


ly existence seized hb 


hand 


) 
Ruiz, tears vleaming in fis 


Cves 


as he almost threw his friend to the ground 
in the quic k, violent effort he made to get 
possession of the gun. Then, seeing that 


Ernesto was looking at him very strane 
ly, “If you come another step nearer, | 

shoot you down,” he shouted 
The Cuban did not say. That is what 


| want He did not move or spe ik 


Manuel immediately began to talk 
They sent me down here, Ernesto; the 
had heard, and they were afraid for you 


1 


home 


L had 


to come 


just and they asked me 


Zot 
your aunt asked me 

‘My aunt asked you 
mechanically 


‘Yes, Ernesto 


re pe ate d Torre /, 


You must 
Manuel! 


your aunt 
her, 


He looked uneasily about him 


1 . 1 
eare something tor said 


And then, hurrying through the ood 
came Madam Giron 

The loving-hearted, sweet tempered Wo 
LOOK 


boy in her arms 


} 


man was much moved. She hel 


dead sister's unhappy 
and we pt over | 


him as though he had been 


ild 
mothe rly caresses; she said, tenderly, that 


had 


that she had been too much t 


her own ch She soothed him with 


she not been kind enough to him 


aken up with 
her own children ** But 


wow. HY 


yveet 


dearest his all in Spanish, the s 


{ 


esl 1 


sound in the world to poor Torrez’s 
ears. 

A slight convulsion passe d over his fea 
though ime He was 
enough to felt the 
his suffering, the solitude of 
the death which he 


] 
i 


tures, no tears ¢ 


young have acutely 
loneliness of 
was on his way to seek 
His a i> 
now leaning against him asshe wept. He 
put one arm protectingly round her. He 
felt slow return toward, not a less 


torturing pain, but toward greater courage 


He stood perfectly still. 


nt Ww: 


a slow, 


in bearing it, in this sympathy which had 
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Even Manuel had shown 
sympathy ‘*T feel—I feel that I have 
been 


come to him 
rather cowardly 7 he said at last in 
a dull tone 

‘No, no, dear,” said his aunt, putting 
up her soft hand to stroke his dark hair. 
“It was very natural. We all under 
stand.” 

And then a mist did show itself for an 
instant in the poor boy's eyes. 


That same evening, Garda, far at sea, 
sitting with her head on Lucian’s shoulder 
under the brilliant stars, answered a ques 
She did not answer it at 
first; she was too contented to talk. Then, 
as he asked it again, ‘*‘ What ever became 
of that mediwval young Cuban of mine ?” 
**Oh, Ernesto 7” she said. 
down to the Indian River.” 

‘To the Indian River? 
world did you do that for?” 


tion he asked. 


What in the 


‘*He was in Charleston and you were 
I didn’t want him there.” 

** Were you afraid he would attack me? 
asked Lucian, laughing. 

**T was afraid he would suffer. 
I knew he would 


coming: 


In fact, 
And I didn’t want to 
see it. He can suffer because he is like 
me—he ean love.” 


‘* Poor fellow!” 


‘Yes. But I never cared for him. And 
he wouldn't see.” 
‘And ‘’way down there in the land of 


the cotton,’ I don’t suppose he knows yet 
said Lucian. 

“Oh yes: I wrote to him from New 
York.” 

“You waited till then ? 
rather hard ?” 

‘Are you finding fault with me?” she 
murmured, turning her head so that her 
lips could reach and rest against his bend 


what’s happened, does he ?” 


Wasn't that 


ing face. 

Fault!” said Lucian,taking her in his 
arms. 

Ernesto passed out of their memory. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

‘*T CAN not let you go alone,” 
Winthrop. 

He was speaking to Margaret. They 
were in the East Angels drawing-room, 
Betty Carew hovering near, and agreeing 
with perfect sincerity now with one, now 
with the other, in the remarkable way 


said Evert 


‘T sent him Ser kind friend 


which was part of the breadth of her svm 
pathy. ‘Of course you feel as you do,” 
she would murmur to Margaret. And 
then, a minute later, she would nod her 
head impressively with the slow sidewise 
movement which says, ** Yes, indeed, vou 
are right,” when Winthrop advanced his 
view of the question. 

‘But it’s not in the least necessary for 
vou to go,” Margaret repeated. ** Even if 
the storm should break before I reach the 
river, the carriage can be made perfectly 
tight. Thestorm. too, might disturb Aunt 
Katrina; she is the one who would need 
you, not i 

‘Aunt Katrina is so much better that 
my absence, storm or no storm, will hard 
ly trouble her seriously. She has always 
the most unselfish wo 
man in the world, I verily believe,” Win 
throp said, turning with a smile toward 
Betty. ** From the look of the sky, Iam 
almost sure that we shall have a blow be 
fore the rain; in the face of such a proba 
bility, I couldn't allow you to start across 
the barrens alone 
I should.”” 

Margaret stood hesitating. ‘‘ You want 
me to give it up—postpone it. But I can 
not get rid of the idea that something has 
happened—I have had no letter for so 
long; 


it’s absurd to suppose 


Lanse had not cared to 
write himself, Elliot or Dodd would have 
done so, it seems to me, under any ordi 


even if 


nary circumstances.” 

‘Lanse probably keeps them too busy.” 

‘They always have their evenings.” 

But Winthrop showed scanty interest 
in the evenings of Elliot and Dodd. ‘* For 
myself, I can’t pretend to be anxious,” he 
said—‘'I mean about Lanse. I am only 
anxious about vou.” 

‘But if 1 don’t go now, I can’t go un- 
til to-morrow noon; before that time I 
shouldn't meet a boat that stops at our 
landing. That would make a delay of 
twenty-four hours.” She looked at him 
as she said this, with a sort of unconscious 
appeal. 

‘IT doubt whether anything very excit 
ing could happen over there in twice 
twenty-four; it isn’t an exciting place.” 

“Of course you think me obstinate. 
But I can not help feeling that I ought 
to go.” 

** Perfectly natural,” said Betty. “I 
should feel just the same in your place—I 
know I should—not hearing for so Jong; 
‘absence makes the heart,’ of course.” 
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“It’s that 
disturbed about it for several davs. but it 


the silence | have been 
vas only to-day, this morning, that Aunt 
Katrina would hearof mv going: of course 
[ could not tell her that I w 

“Go all 


way about it,” 


as anxious 
vou feel in that 
said Winthrop. 
to prevent it 

to think: T only say that IT shall go too.’ 


‘Yes; | don't 


She turned away and stepped out on the 


by means, if 


\ ‘Thaven't 
the least desire 


as Vou seem 


and that is what want 


baleony to sean the skv. 


A dark haze edged the eastern horizon 


It was far away at present, lying low 
down on the sea: but it would come. it 


was already coming, westward A clear, 


empty-looking space of cold pearl-lhued 
light preeeded it Here on the lagoon 
the atmosphere was breathlessly still, not 


a sound of any kind stirred the warm si- 
lence. ‘* Perhaps it will be only a heavy 


rain,” said Margaret, rather helplessly. 


uncomfortable. 


that’s all it 


She looked very 


“Ves | will be, 


"eC KON 


said Betty. who had followed her to the 
baleony door “And then, too, if it 
should be anything more, Mr. Winthrop 
will be with you, of course; that is, in 
ease vou decide to ¢o and if you don't “O, 
viv then he won't, you know; and you 


needn't be uneasy about taking him away 


from your aunt. So, either way, it’s all 
for the best.” 

Margaret turned and came back into 
the drawing-room Winthrop vas stand 
ing by the t ible where she had left him 
His eyes met hers She saw that he 


would not yield. ‘IT don't dare give it 


} 


up. [ don’t dare wait,” she broke out with 


sudden agitation. Something has hap 
pened; nothing less could have kept both 
or tne 


them my express orders. 


men from writing, when I gave 
[ don’t under 
stand why vou don’t agree with me.’ 
‘vou see And 
isn’t a devotee of probabilities, as a gen 
Didn't the last letter say that 


he had begun to walk a little 7 


probabilities. Lanse 
eral thing. 
with the 
aid of two canes? By this time it is one 


he is camping out \nd he 
off the 
house to cook for him.” 


Betty thought this 


and laughed delightfully over it 


cane, and 


! earried whole foree of the 


tas 


an excellent joke, 
Tf he is camping out, it is quite time | 
answered Margaret, trying lo 
She took 


Was back,” 


speak lightly. up her gloves 
‘*Good-by, Aunt Betty” (Betty, who was 


very fond of her, had prayed her long be 


fore to give her that friendly title): ‘‘ vou 
Aunt Katrin: 


. Dass 
said Betty, kissin 


will write to me about 


‘Yes, 


indeed, I will 


her ‘Poor dear, between the two who 
need you, youre like Mahomet’s coffin 
arent vou suspended between heaven 
ana and the other place And [Um so 
wiad VO ive dee ided as you Have, DECALS 
vou will be much easier in vour mind, 


though of course, too, Mr. Winthrop was 
ht, of uid 


for Vou ih case you were alone, for some 


course, about bemmge alr 


quite rig 


timies we do have the most dreadful gusts 


and the pihe-trees are blown down all 
over the barrens and right across the 
roads but then, all the same, if you 
hadwt decided, you would be so uncom 


fortable, and mueh like t old man and 


Ihe 
his Son and thie donkey, Vio never got 
anywhere, you Know because they tried 
to please loo Many people, or Was It that 
they had Lo carry thi doukey at the last 
pet ips that Was it il any rate, cer 
tainly there's no donke here Well. 
Pood bv aear I Shall be SO dreadfully 
anxious about the trees! But still, it 


wont be as bad as it might be, because 


they say falling trees dont make the least 
bit of sound when there’s no one there to 
hear them, and, naturally, vou wont be 


‘ j ] ‘ i 
Within hearing of a// that fall 


*T am quite sure this was ¢ ed 
down the stairs after Margaret had de 
scended ‘Tm quite sure,dear that it 
be nothing but a rain 

\ carriage Was Waiting at the lower 
door Winthrop’s man is to dPriy put 
the horses were not his: they werea pai 
Margaret had sent for The earriage had 
a light top, which at present was thrown 
Dack When it Was up, the coachmans 
seat Was under it, and not outside, the 
two seats being on the same level. Mar 
garet took her place and Winthrop fol 
lowed her Betty, who had now hurried 
out to the baiconyv, waved her handker 
chief in vehement farewell as lone as she 


could see them 


Margaret 


had been at East Angels foi 





nearly @ month, called there by a sudden 
illness which had attacked Mrs. Ruthe: 
ford It was not a dangerous illness; but 
it was one thatentaileda vood deal of suf 
fering, and Margaret had been immedi 
ately summoned, 

By this time everybody in Gracias 


knew how dependent dear Katrina” was 


in reality upon her niece, in spite of her 


own majestic statements to the contrar 
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For in small communities, with time, the 
truth as to dispositions generally ends by 
becoming known; the he pful are seen to 
be he Ipf il: handsome smiling selfishness 
is at last recognized as selfishness: and the 
people who are constantly ** so sorry” for 
this ne ighbor or that are pe reeived not to 


be actuated always by the purely beneyo 


lent motives that were at first aseribed to 
them. Sonow noone wassurprised when, 


after the new illness had declared itself, 
and Mrs. Rutherford had said, plaintively, 
that she should think Marearet would feel 
that she ought to be there, Betty immedi 
ately sat down and wrote a note 

Looth herself wa nkfully elad when 
Margaret came for Celestine, that 
reticent attendant relaxed her reserve 
long enough to sit down fora moment, at 
Margaret's request, and give one of her 
characteristic reports * Be hh up nights 
[ expect IT hey But I don’t mind that a 
mynt; wv hat IT mind is that she’s ben so 
hard to get along with; it don’t reelly 
seem as though shed done mi justice 
Everything Ive tried ’s ben wrong, and 
she’s ben mad as hops at me most of the 
time Not but what I aint sorry for her 

land! ves, she’s suffered so. And do 
vou know, I almost beg nn to think, Miss 
Marearet, that she'll never be able to wear 
them plain tight-fitting waists again. It ‘Il 
be a dreadful blow to her, and I don’t 
mind saving that J shall miss the eutting 
out and fittine her mvself—she did set 
everything off so! She'd asplendid back,” 
said Celestine, with admiration But 
here Minerva Poindexter realized that this 
was the tone of worldliness ‘But what's 
a back to salvation 7” she said, getting up 
with a jerk. “Lots of narrer-chested, 
erooked backed, one shoulder highern 
the-other people are going through the 
strait gate this very minute, U1l be bound.” 

<% hope there'll be some room left for 
a few who are not erooked,”” Margaret sug 
vested, smiling. 

But Minerva was mounted upon her 
high horse now; she said, inflexibly, that 
she didn’t know 

After two weeks of suffering, Mrs. 
Rutherford had begun to improve. She 
had now almost attained her former com 
paratively comfortable condition, and 
Margaret was returning to the house on 
the river. 

The light carriage crossed the country 
rapidly; the same hushed silence contin- 
ued; the pine-trees which Betty had seen 


in a vision prostrate “all over the bar 
ren’ did not stir so much as one of their 
green needles. Margaret and Winthrop 
spoke occasionally, but they did not talk 
Anything they should say would necessa 
rily be shared by the man who was driv 
Ing But conversation between them 
was not much more free when the steam 
er was taking them up the river. The \ 
sat on the deck together at some distance 
from the other passengers, but their words 
were few; what thev said had evena rath 
er perfunctory sound. They exchanged 
some remarks about Garda which contain 
ed rather more of animation. 

Garda’s last letter to Margaret had borne 
at the head of the page the magie word 
‘Venice.” Garda had appeared to think 
life there magieal indeed. ‘‘She admires 
everything; she is rhapsodically happy,’ 
was Marearet’s comment 


Rhapsodically 2?) How does she say 


it 

~You have heard her talk.’ 

‘Not as Mrs. Spenser. And from Ven 
ice!” 

‘* T shall tell her to write her next lette 
to vou 


*Thave no doubt she would, I see you 
are afraid to quote.” 

‘Afraid 2” said Marearet, in a tone of 
cold inquiry. And then, with the sam 
cold intonation, she repeated two or three 
of Garda’s joyous phrases. 

“Yes, she is happy! Of course it’s 
iInagnanimous in me to say so; but I owe 
herno grudge; onthe contrary, it has been 
a delight to see, in this nineteenth eentu 
ry, a girl so frankly in love. She would 
have married Lucian Spenser just the same 
if they neither of them had had a cent; she 
would have made any sacrifice for him 
don’t you think so?” 

‘Yes: but it wouldn't have been a sae 
rifice to her.” 

‘Bravo! I gave vou such a chance to 
say insidious things.” 

Margaret smiled a little at this sugges 
tion. Then, in the silence that followed, 
the old look came back to her face a 
look of guarded reserve — reserve, how 
ever, Which evidently covered more of ap 
prehension than calm. 

She had, indeed, been in great dread 
The dread was lest the emotion whieh had 
overpowered her during that last conversa 
tion she had had with Winthrop before 
she went back to her husband should re- 
appear. This brief journey of theirs to- 
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eether was the first perfect opportunity 


hh had had since then to waken it, call it 
forth again But the moments were pass 

o, and, so far, the only approach he had 
made to any subject which was at all inti 
mate was what he had said about Garda, 
ind Garda now seemed to Margaret quite 
vutside of that atmosphere, apart from. it 


} 


The atmosphere had closed round herself 

id Lanse, closed with its outward calm, 
s inward terrors and suspense. And 
Evert was included within its dark line. 
Anv one of ahundred sentences which he 
could so easily Say would suttice to throw 
her into thatagitation she dreaded, an agi 
tation which was none the less suffocating 
because she could repress, for a time at 


ist. most of its outward signs 

But he had said, so far, none of these 
things She was grateful to him for ey 
ery instant of the respite 

Thus they sat there, appearing no doubt 
to the other passengers a sufficiently hap 
py and noticeably fortunate pair 

Kor Evert Winthrop had about him a 

tain look which, in America, confers 
listinction—-that intangible air that be 
ones to the man who, well educated to 
begin with, has gone forth into the crowd 
ed course, and directed and carried along 
his own fortunes by genius and energy to 
the goal of success. It is a look of power 
estrained, of comprehension, of personal 
experience, personal knowledge, not theo 
ry. The unsuccessful men who met Win 
throp—this very steamer carried several 
of them—were never angry with him for 
his good fortune; they could see that he had 
not always been one of the idle, though 
he might be idle now; they could see that 
he knew that life was difficult, that he 
had, as they would have expressed it, 
‘been through it himself,” and was not 
disposed to underrate its perplexities and 
oppressions. They could see, too, not a 
few of them, poor fellows! that here was 
the man who had not allowed himself to 
dally with the inertia, the dilatoriness, the 
self-indulgent weakness, folly, or worse, 
which had rendered their own lives so in 
effectual. They envied him, very possi- 
bly, but they did not hate him, for he was 
not removed from them, set apart from 
them, by any bar. He was only what they 
might themselves have been, perhaps; at 
least what they would have liked to be. 

And the women on board all envied 
Margaret. They thought her very fair as 
she sat there, her eyes resting vaguely on 
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the wate her cheeks snowing a faint 


fixed flush, the waves of her brown ] il 


rippling back In @ ThICK Mass above the 
little ear Evervthing she yore Was s 
beautiful, tloo—trom the hat, with its long 


curling pitume and the soft gloves, to the 
rich shawl, which lay where it had fallen 
over the back of her chair d\ ley wer 
sure that she Was happy, because she look 
ed so tortunate Any one of them would 
have changed places with her blind 
without asking a question 
Thus they sailed on, a heteroweneous, 
rather silent little company of vovagers, 
up the broad brown river, on the boat 
which still bore uneffaced the marks of 
the cannon with which she had been 
armed during the war. There was scarce 


ly a sound; the ery ol a bird, passing 


them on the wing, seemed preternatural 
ly loud. Gradually evening darkened 
down And then came night. 


spoon aiter, the steamer stopped at the 
long pier W hich was adorned with the iit 
tle post-office The postmaster had made 
a dim illumination within his official shan 
tv by means of a lantern, and here Mar 
varet waited while the boat was mad 
ready by the negroes who were to row 
them down the five additional miles of 
coast which Lanse had considered the 
proper space between himself and the ho 
tel, to keep him from feeling ‘* hived in 
The night was ve ry dark, the water mo 
tionless: the men rowed at a rood speed ; 
the two passengers landed at the little 
home pier in safety, and the negroes 
turned back. 

As soon as Margaret had ascended tli 
winding path far enough to come within 
sight of the house, ** No lights!” she said 

“That's nothing,” Winthrop answered. 

‘Lanse is probably outside somewhere, 
smoking.” Then, as the path made an 
other turn, ‘If there are no lights in front. 
there are enough at the back, he said 

From the rear of the house light shone 
out in a broad glare from an open door. 
Margaret hurried thither. But the kiteh 
en was empty; Dinah, the old cook, her 
equally ancient cousin Rose, and Primus, 
the black boy, all three were absent. Rap 
idly Winthrop went through the house. 
He found no one Lanse’s room, as well 
as the parlor and dining-room, appeared 
not to have been used that day, while the 


smaller rooms occupied by the two men 
who were in attendance upon him had 
an even more deserted air. 
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‘Their trunks are gone,” said Margaret, 


who met Winthrop here "16. Wo BLL SO 
i strange,” she murmured, looking at him 
Inquiring \ as 


if for some solution, her 





eves dark in the yellow light of the lamp 
she held 
Winthrop agreed with her in thinking 
it strange, but he did not tell her so. They 
Fi went baek to the kitchen. None of the 
5 servants had returned. 
a They are probably somewhere about 
the grounds. But you must sit down and 
rest while I go and look for them: you are 
tired.” 
No, I'm not tired,” answered Margaret, 
: contradicting this statement 
Come,” he said, authoritatively. Tak 
ing the lamp from her, he led the way to 
ward the parlor which she had made su 
pretty. 


She followed him, and sank into the 





| US chair he drew forward. ‘* Please ao,” 
#! she said. ‘‘ Don’t wait.” 
f ‘But if you feel ill 
“It’s nothing Im only nervous.’ 
‘IT shall probably bring them back in 
five minutes.” 
Hea But twenty minutes passed before he re- 
turned with Dinah and Rose, whom he had 
i found some distance down the shore. The 
{ two old women were much excited and vol 
uble. Their story was that ‘‘ Marse Hor 
rel” must be ‘‘lorse.”” He had started early 
that morning in his canoe to go up the Ju- 
ana, and had not returned. When it grew 
toward evening, as he had never before 
eA been out so long, they had become alarmed, 


and had sent Primus over to East Angels: 
‘. the steamer that had earried him, and the 
one that had brought ‘* Mis’ Horrel” back, 


must have passed each other on the way. 


iv They did not send Primus to the hotel, be- 
‘1 cause ‘‘ Marse Horrel,” he ‘‘’spizes mon- 
fi stous fer ter hev de hotel fokes roun’.” They 


evidently stood in the greatest awe of any- 
thing ‘‘Marse Horrel” should ***spize.”’ 
And they did not send Primus up the Ju 
ana, because ‘‘ Prime, he sech a borned 
fool,” they ‘‘dassent” trust only to that. 
So not knowing what else to do, they had 
sent him to East Angels for orders. Of 
course they had no idea that ‘‘ Mis’ Hor 
rel’ was on her way back. 

Where were the men? Dodd had deen 
vwone a week: ‘*Marse Horrel” had dis 
missed him; he said he was so well now 
that he did not need the two. And Elliot, 
‘*Marse Horrel” had sent ‘‘ day befo’ yes 
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serday” up the river on an ‘‘arr’nd,” they 


did not know what; he was to return, they 
did not know when. 

‘Something has evidently happened to 
Lanse,” said Margaret, drawing Winthrop 
away a few paces when at last she had ex 
tracted the facts from the mass of confus 
ing repetitions, ejaculations, and long, un 
intelligible phrases in which Dinah and 
Rose had enveloped them. The little old 
creatures wore scarlet handkerchiefs bound 
round their heads in the shape of high 
cones, and as they told their story, stand 
ing close together, with much brandishing 
of their skinny hands and a rolling of their 
eves, they might have been African witches 
just arrived from the Cameroons. 

‘The nearest house is the hotel,” said 
Winthrop. ‘Of course the boat that 
brought us is beyond call.” But there was 
a chance that it might not be, and he hur 
ried down to the landing. Margaret fol 
lowed 

There was no sound of oars. He hailed 


loudly,once, twice. Nooneanswered, ‘* | 
shall have to go to the hotel myself,” he 
said 

‘That would take too long; it’s five 
miles. It would be at least two hours be 
fore a boat and men from there could get 
here, and in that two hours vou could find 
Lanse yourself, and bring him in.” 

‘You speak as though vou knew where 
he was.” 

“So I do. He is in the Monnlungs 
swamp. Fora long while he has been in 
the habit of going up there every day; | 
have been with him a number of times 
that is, | have followed in the larger boat 
with one ofthe mentorow. Lanse is there 
now, and something has happened to him; 
either the canoe has been wrecked, or else 
he has hurt himself in some way so that 
he can’t paddle. The great thing is to get 
him in, or at least to find him, before the 
storm breaks; we can’t possibly wait to 
send to the hotel.” 

By this time the two negresses, each car 
rying a light, had joined them; that is, 
they had come as near as their respect 
would permit. Apparently they supposed 
thata great illumination would be required. 
for they had lighted and brought out two 
large parlor lamps, and now stood holding 
them, their large-lidded. eyes cast down, 
motionless and reverent. 

‘‘ Bring your lamps this way, since you're 
here,” said Winthrop. He went toward 
the boats. 

‘* That is the best,” said Margaret, touch 
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ine the edge of one of them with the tip of 
her slender boot 

The negresses stood on the low bar 
tbove. By the light of the great globes 
they held, Winthrop examined the canoe 


it was 10 cood order; the paddle was ly ing 


hin 
‘Now tell me how to get there hie 
said 
Oh, I forgot: you don’t know the 
vav!” Margaret exclaimed, a sharp, ner 


ous disappointment betravill itsell ih het 


ton¢ 
‘No, I don't know it But probably 
vou ean tell me.” 
She stood thinking ‘No; it’s impos 
sible. Dark as it is, you might not even 


find the mouth of the Juana. there are so 
many creeks And all the false channels 
in the swamp. No, I shall have to fo With 
you. IT will take Rose; possibly she can 
be of use 4. 

But quickly old Rose handed her great 


lamp to Dinah, and jerked herself down 


on her thin knees. ‘* Please, missv, oO 
Not inter de Munloons in de night, nwo! 
(thossesses dar!” She brought this out in 


high shrill voice, rocking her little body 
»and froin an anguish of fear, her broad 
it features working in a sort of spasm 
her great eyes fixed beseechingly on het 
mistress’s face. 

* You, then, Dinah,” said Margaret, im 
patiently But in spite of her rheumatic 
joints, Rose was on her feet in an instant, 
ind had taken the lamps, while Dinah, in 
her turn, prostrated herself 

* You're perfectly absurd, both of you, 
Margaret exclaimed. 

‘Poor old creatures, you're rather hard 
onthem, aren't you 7” said Winthrop from 
the boat 


Yes, Um hard 


little motion of her clinched hand back 


She said this with a 


ward—a motion which, though slight, was 
vet almost violent. 


‘We must lose no time,” she went on 
‘*Go to the house, Rose I Suppose you 
can do that--and bring me the w raps | 
usually take when I go out in the canoe, 
the lantern, and some candles 

‘** No,” said Winthrop, interposing; *‘let 
her bring pitch-pine knots, or, better still, 
torches, if they happen to have them 

[t appeared that ‘* Prime” always kept a 
supply of torches ready, and old Rose hur 
ried off. 


Margaret stepped into the boat; she 


stood a moment before taking her seat 


L wish | could vo by mvyself she said 
“do it alone 
‘You know how to paddle. then 


W inthrop asked, SHOrtULy 

‘No; that’s it; I don’t: at least I ean 
not paddle well I should only delay ey 
eryvthing: it would be ridiculous to try 
She seated herself. and a mome nt iater 
Rose appeared with the wraps and the 


torche Ss 


Both of the old women were quivering 
with a wild excitement iv 
itude at being spared the 





devil-haunted Monnl ings by night, they 


were equally agitated Dy the thought of 


vhat their mistress would certainly have 
to encounter there They shuttled the 


great shoes acuinst ! t 


eaci: other aln 


0 ost as 
4] 

if they were going todance; they mumbled 
fragments of beseechinge words: they seem 


ed to have lost a ontrol of their mouths 


for they grinned constantly, though their 
breath came almost in sobs As Win 


irop pushed off—there was never any 


tT} 
de] 1y When action Was lntrusted to him 


suddenly they broke out into a loud fer 


vent byiinh 


Didn't my Lawd er Dan-véll, D 
D my Law D 


Kor a long distance up the stream 


tis 
prote ctive invoeation echoed after the voy 
agers, and tne t Vo grotesque heures ho a 
ing the lamps remained visible, like black 


,on the low shore 








Sl 
rurn in now, and coast along close to 
the land,” said Marearet ‘It’s so dark 


Lhat evel W 


th that | am almost afraid | 
Shall Miss the mout 


But she did not miss it fn ten min 


utes she said, ** Here it is.” And she di 
rected him how to enter 
*‘T should never have thought it the 


right one, it's so narrow.”’ Winthrop com 


mented, as he guided the canoe toward an 
uImMost IMmperceptible Opening in the neat 


looming’ forest 
** Yes—that was what I couldn't guard 


Vou a ilhist 


But the mouth was the narrowest part 
‘ P ] , 
the stream inside widened out, and was 


broad and de ep \W inthrop sent the boat 


forward with strong strokes: the pine torch 
Sect” 


which Margaret had fastened at the bo 
cast a short ray in advance 

‘IT think now that we shall certainly, 
escape the storm,” she said 

“It’s holding off wonderfull, But 


don't be too sure 
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‘Oh, I know it’s coming. Still, 1 think 
we Shall find Lanse and get him in before 
it actually breaks.’ 

They did not speak often. Winthrop 
was attending to the boat’s course; Mar 
varet had turned and was sitting so that 
she could sean the water and direct him a 
little. Her nervousness had disappeared. 
Kither she had been able to repress it, or 
it had faded in the greater presence of the 
responsibility she had assumed in under 
taking to actas guide through that strange 
water-land of the Monnlungs, whose wind 
ing channels she had heretofore seen only 
in the light of dav. Even in the light of 
day they were mysterious, dim; the enor 
mous trees, thickly foliaged at the top, kept 
the sun from penetrating to the water; the 
masses of vines everywhere shut out still 
further the light, and shut in the perfumes 
of the my riad flowers Channels opened 
out on all sides. Only one was the right 
one. Should she be able to follow it ? 
The landmarks she knew—certain banks 
of flowering shrubs, a tree trunk of pe- 
culiar shape, a sharp bend, a small bay 
full of *‘knees’—should she know these 
again by night? Then there came to her 
suddenly the memory of a little arena far 
within through which the channel passed 

an arena where the flowering vines hung 
straight down from the tree-tops to the 
water all round, like tapestry, and where 
the perfumes were dense. 

‘*Are you cold?’ said Winthrop. *‘* You 
can’t be—this warm night.” The slight 
ness of the canoe had betrayed what he 
thought was a shiver 


OW meagre seems the life so briefly doled 
H That I who noted in vour earliest hour 
The dimple in yout lovely cheek unfold 
With the first smile of all—that I who told 
The promise of your beauty as some flower 
Flaming across the dark days of the year 
Promises summer—that I who in your first 
Dear warble had divined the glorious burst 
Of music in vour throat that yet might be 
The marvel of some later minstrelsy 
How meagre seems the life so brie fly doled 
That I shall never see that beauty grow 
To its meridian, full-orbed as the moon 
Which great and golden in the mist swims low, 
And hangs wide-winged in heaven when perfect 

June 
Transfigures night—that I shall never hear 
The voice in all the passion of its tune, 

Sweet, sweet, and rich, with the unfallen tear, 
The stress of love, the wine of life! 


LAMENT. 


“No, m not cold. I think we shall 
find Lanse very soon.” 

‘IT am glad you feel so confident. I 
don't.” 

‘Tdo. Tam sure—lIam sure he is near.’ 

‘Turn in now,” she said, a few mo 
‘To the right.” 

“We shall run aground; we're going 
into a wood.” 

* Yes, that’s what it is, a wood—a wood 
in a lake, Lanse ealls it.” 

‘This is what Lanse has named the 
‘Water Gate,” she said, as they passed 


ments later. 


under an arch of boughs. 

‘We're well within now,” she went on, 
some moments afterward. ‘* Don’t you 
think we can begin to call for Lanse ?” 

‘Call if you like. But for mere con 
versational purposes, pray don’t invoke 
him so constantly; it really isn’t necessa 
ry; Uve known him for some time.” 

After that she said no more. 

‘The best thing we can do is to make 
the boat as bright as possible,” he went on. 
‘But not in front; that would only be 
blinding; the light must be behind us.” 
He took the torch from the bow, lighted 
three others, and stuck them all into the 
canoe’s lining of thin strips of wood at 
the stern. Primus had made his torches 
long; it would be an hour before they 
could burn down sufliciently to endanger 
the boat. 

Thus, casting a brilliant orange-hued 
glow over the flowers and vines above, 
and lighting up the dark water vistas to 
the right and left as they passed, they pen 
etrated into the dim sweet swamp. 


Ah me, 
I shall be lying in my dust, all mute; 
For song the owlet over me shall hoot; 
I shall be gone, like the loose leaf from the tree, 
The idle leaf that flutters in the blast, 
And falls, and sodden with showers returns at last 
To the enriching earth. Nor Jate nor soon, 
Dead in the dark, shall it be known to me 
That you, the one consummate flower and fruit, 
Still show all meh how goodly is the root! 


Thus murmured I when the child’s loveliness, 
With gracious prophecy of lip and brow, 

Filled all my yearning heart with sweet distress 
And longing for the impossible. And now, 
Less even than the loose and idle leaf, 

A mere blown petal from the blowing bough, 
The child is gone, and I grow gray and old. 
And still I murmur to my angry grief, 
How meagre is the life so briefly doled! 


aa cana 
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HUNTING 


URING the war I scanned anxiously 
1) all correspondence from Stafford 
County, Virginia, where I was born, and 
from Fredericksburg, where my nearest 
relatives resided after our old house in 
Falmouth was turned into a hospital 
One day came a paragraph stating that 
in the old church yard at Fredericksburg 
vas the tombstone of a pall-bearer of 


Shakespeare. The phraseology was fol 


lowed in an article in Fraser's Magazine 
March, 1865), ** Virginia, First and Last. 
Therein it is said that a pilgrim to Fred 
ericksbure would find in St. George's 
church-yard a tomb *‘on which it is in 
seribed that he whose dust rests there 
was one of the pall-bearers of William 
Shakespeare.” Thus unhesitatingly did 
I take stoek in this pall-bearer, never sus 
pecting hilt to be the creation of a cor 
r’¢ sponde hts brain l have since passed 
days scrutinizing war correspondence 
from the Army of the Potomae, to discover 
the man who set that story afloat. That 
ingenious person has long been wanted by 
others also. I have met some who would 
Kor my 
f Memory, 


whereof Miss Cobbe has written cleverly 


cheerfully be his pall-bearers 


self—such are the Fallacies « 


for some time I would have serenely 
staked the life of any number of war cor 
respondents on the certainty that I had 
seen that stone in my boyhood; for we 
had awe-inspiring tombs beside the Rap 
pahannock, One at Falmouth possessed 
weird interest, being fortified with iron bars 
five feet high: a great cedar growing out 
of the grave indicated antiquity, and 
‘* James Hunter,” in large iron letters 
the sole inseription—piqued curiosity. A 
tomb to ‘' John D. Baptist, a native of the 
Island of St. Kitts’ (died 1804), was a 
striking object beside a stream utilized 
for immersions. In Fredericksburg was 
the monument of Washington’s mother, 
its unfinished condition explained by the 
legend of a coquette of that family who 


’ * Falmouth, Va., opposile Fred: rickshburg, Dee. 
21, 1862.—Began my visits among the Camp Hos- 
pitals in the Army of the Potomac Spent a good 
part of the day in a large brick mansion on the 
banks of the Rappahannock, used as a hospital 
since the battle. Seems to have received only the 
worst cases. Out-doors, at the foot of a tree, with 
in ten yards of the front of the house, I notice a 
heap of amputated feet, legs, arms, hands, ete.—a 
full load for a one-horse cart.’— Walt Whitman’s 
“ Memoranda” in “Two Rivulets.” 





A MYTHI 





\L PALL-BEARER, 


imposed on her lover the task, but man 
ried another before its completion There 
are two old grave-vards in the town | 
one is the epitaph of Lewis Littlepa 
born on the 19th December, 1762, and died 
on the 19th July, 1802 Honoured for 
many vears with the esteem and contidence 
{ 


of the unfortunate Stanislaus Augustus 


King of Poland, he held under that mon 


arch until he lost his throne the most dis 


tinguished offices This is in the ‘' Ma 
sonic burying - ground In the older. 
beside St. George’s Church, were curious 


epitaphs, of which only confused impres 
sions remained with me across twenty 
years, when the enterprising correspond 
ent evoked one ot Importance not to be 
realized by a DOY lo meet the ske pLicismn 
of London friends | wrote for the full in 
scription The amazing reply came that 
no such stone was discoverable. But soon 
after (1870), my mother forwarded me the 
following, *‘copied from New York paper 
by Miss Olive Hanson ‘*Oue of Shake 

speare’s Pall-bearers buried at Fredericks 
burg In the old burying-ground at red 
ericksburg, Va., is a tombstone with the 
following inseription: ‘Here lies the body 
of Edward Helder, practitioner in Physick 
Chirurgery. Born in Bedfordshire, Eng 

land, in the year of our Lord 1542—was 
contemporary with, and one of the Pall 
bearers of, William Shakespear After a 
brief illness his spirit ascended in the year 
of our Lord 1618, aged 76 Miss Han 
son, sister of the principal of the KF reder 
icksburg Academy, belonged to a family 
long connected with St. George’s Chureh. 
and was likely to know if there were such 
a stone. This epitaph appeared in an edi 
torial note of the Pall Mall Gazette. and 
brought (July 13, 1870) comments, signed 
** Anglo-Colonus,” who remarks that the 
phraseology is modern. The word ‘‘ con 
temporary,” he submits, *‘ was not in use 
in the reign of James I., but was created 
in the learned age which followed. Cow 

ley, perhaps, introduced it ‘and loves his 
old contemporary trees.’” The Freder 
icksburg News (August 11, 1870) said: ‘* In 
1607 the landing at Jamestown occurred 
and there was no church here for a hun 
dred years later.” 

The literary criticism of ‘** Anglo-Colo 
nus’ might have been made stronger 
Even an epitaph could hardly indulge in 
such tautology as to describe a man’s 








treme senate 



















































pall-bearer” as his ‘‘contemporary.” It 
presently became manifest that the epl 
taph, if it existed, was still undergoing 
In a version of the Wash 
ington Hrening Star (1875 pall bear 
’ to the body of Will 
iam Shakspeare.’ The latest phrase is, 
“One of the Pall- bearers of William 
But such 


did not affect the basis of the 


manipuiation 


ers’ 1s followed by 


Shakespeare of the Avon!” 


Varian 


pall-bearer. Fredericksburg was founded 


in 1727, but the act of incorporation refers 
to the many people already settled in the 
nele@hborhood When Bacon's rebellion 
occurred (1676 ufford County was rep 
resented by two members in the Virginia 


Assembly 


IS12, our Rappahannock River is traced 


In Smith’s map, published in 
fairly well There were old grave vards 
in the vicinity long before Fredericksburg 
existed, and tradition Savs that bodies 
were brought from them to St. George's 
church-vard There was nothing in the 
historic conditions of the question pre 
cluding the possibility of an early settler’s 
body being brought to Fredericksburg, and 
his grave-stone also, or a new one raised 
Indeed, it is probable the town held a 


\ erave-yvard before incorporation, as old 





inhabitants say human bones were found 
when a street near the chureh was made. 
In the summer of 1875 IL visited Freder 
icksbure, after an absence of seventeen 
vears, and found the chureh-vyard much 
battered. The late Mr. Barton, an eminent 
lawyer but inveterate punster, who lived 
opposite, once remarked to a man at his 
door, ** You see lL have always a grave 
prospect before me.” The man went off 
if to report as ** Barton’s latest joke” that he 
said, ** You see | have alwavs a melan 
N Were the old 
lawyer alive he might accept his dull 
[ guided Alexander Lit 
tle, editor of the Ne ws, to the spot where 
L thought the stone lay We found there 


choly prospect before me.” 


mena s version 


a foot-stone only, the head-stone having 
been removed | suspected theft, but soon 
coneluded that it was an illusion of mem 
ory. Lecould not find one positive of hav 
ing seen it, though several with vague im- 
pressions of it, and many who had heard 
of people who had seen it. It seemed 
impossible that such a stone, in a church 
yard so accessible, should be overlooked 
by writers like Alden, Meade, Philip 
Slaughter, Howe, and Howison. 

When I returned to England, in 1876, 
the matter had ceased to interest me as a 
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Shakespearean, but all the more as a stu 
dentof mythology, and alsoasa Virginian 
Lonce *‘ assisted” at a Cotswold hunt: that 
is, | sat in a carriage and watched the red 
coated sportsmen careering over the fields 
after a fox which doubled Ol them suc 
cessfully, and went home to have a good 
laugh with Mrs. Fox over the way he had 
done the gentry. The same evening I sat 
with Charles Flower, then Mayor of Strat 
ford, a shrewd Shakespearean eritic, at 
Avonbank, and he expressed his belief in 
the “*pall-bearer.” As one wlio had adopt 
ed the story, in my Fraser article, 1 felt 
some responsibility for the faith reposed 
in the story, and resolved to seareh the 
I entered on a hunt that has 
led me a dance unknown to any Cotswold 


thing out 


“meet.” A myth is as much a living or 
gvanism asa fox, as fleet and more cunning 
It hides in the bush of popular supersti 
tion, takes the color of local pride, enlists 
the truthful in its stratagems. However 
chasing a myth is glorious sport, and 
though it may often double on one, it is 
pretty sure to be run down at last, and 
yield a pretty skin to stuf. 

Another search made by myself in the 
Fredericksburg chureh-yard in 1880 con 
vinced me that no stone there sue@ested 
the myth. In lists of adventurers to Vir 
gvinia, up to 1620, are no names nearet 
Helderthan ** Eldred,” ** Elkin,” and ** Hei 
den.” ~The improbabilities represented in 
the epitaph were thus great. That aman 
at seventy-four should be Shakespeare's 
pall-bearer, immediately emigrate to the 
wilderness of Virginia, and his death in a 
region remote from Jamestown be record 
ed on a stone unknown to antiquarians, 
were improbabilities whose sum was an 
impossibility. On the other side, howey 
er, were improbabilities that had also to 
be faced. But that anybody should in 
vent such a story, should select for it a 
Virginia town only 135 years old, and 
make his pall- bearer seventy-six years 
old instead of a plausible age, were ex 
treme improbabilities. Could a corre 
spondent be so deep? Moreover, the only 
ship-load of early emigrants to Virginia 
whose names are entirely unknown sailed 
with Argall soon after Shakespeare’s death 
(1616), reaching Virginia in 1617. 

The pall-bearer was a myth—that was 
certain; but the myth must have a basis 
In the absence of any explanation, the 
myth was growing luxuriantly, and some 
of its effects were phenomenal. ‘That 
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storv, as my college friend Horace K ll 
ness wrote me, ‘has its periodicity like a 
comet. and when it once starts out it never 
returns until, like the cholera, it has slain 
ts thousands. Its periodicity is about fit 
teen Vvears and | ve seen two of em, and 


shall probably see a third The latest 





ippearance of the fatal meteor was in the 
New York Times, October 20, 1884 That 
irticle should be preserved as an example 
ot low mythology IS made Th eorre 
spondent finds in the Masonic grave-vard 
only a hundred vears old) a ‘* red sand 
stone slab on which the epitaph may 
vet be deciphe red He has eh iIngved the 
name to Heldon, and added, after Shake 
speare, ‘of the Avon The ** Heldon 


slab stood in St Georges gvrave-vard. he 


savs. ‘“‘until Burnside mowed it down, 
after which it found its way to the Ma 
SOIC vard, where it now lies inder a 
ocust, the old Enelish lettering dim but 
raceable. As a matter of fact, there is 
mut one red sandstone slab in that OCTAVE 
vard: it never lay on its back, but was 
always firm set in its place; and there has 
not been for many years the faintest in 
scription upon it, the whole facing having 
yne otf in flakes. This pe rhaps the on \ 
tone in the ground of whieh nothing is 
cnown, was naturally fixed upon by our 


cy myth as a good bush to hide in 





One can not help feeling compassion for 


on his learning where 


lis corresponde Ht 
the Helder stone really wes What time he 


\ 


is beating that bush and starting a n 
ietion., But he hardly deserves mercy, 
having told ** whoppers.” #2. g. : ** One of 
the best posted men mm regard to this see 
tion is Mr. Samuel Knox, who is a vestry 
YN 


nan at St. George’s.... Mr. Knox vell 


emembers the stone.” The venerable 





vestryman T. EF. Knox could naturally 
remember an inseription ‘‘dim but trace 


ible” near his house; but as there was no 





Helder stone there, neither he nor his sons 
emember it The correspondent says 


‘redericksburg has ‘* more tombstones 


than people’—not wonderful since the 
soldiers who fell there le in their cem 
eterv: and that ‘‘tombstones are in such 
favor as to be utilized for door-st ps and 
fire-places’—a characteristic rendering of 
the fact that some hundred of the stones 
ordered for soldiers’ graves were reject 


ed, and are utilized for street crossings. 


‘There is preserved in the town a copy 
of the Fredericksburg Gazette, published 
in 1784, which bears evidence that the 
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stone Was then a Teature o ie piace, in a 
tribute to 1t in vers is [OLLo There 
rie er is any ste pape TI | rita 
Gazette is published at \W lan it 
173 ind this Times letter was the me ins 
ot taking upthe time oft Re Ph pomug 
ter in examining its files The poem, o 
COUYrSt as not found, havi been ! 
ten by FEF. W. Lorit for the Atlant 
Voi thily me pt re} IN7( succested ) 
him by the floa paragraph familiar to 
Phi iy eS Mian ive himsell thie 
ist Stroke Dy s alte ilions Ot Ul poen 
ind on. that red mMadstone lab” the 
memorial will henceforth be traceable 
Here lies, consideral the discoverer of 
the epitaph of Shakespeare s Pa | bearel 
Nevertheless, 1 can not help feeling a 
certain consideration for i man ce 


spite his eallin the ervystal Rappahan 
ow i muddy rp ht and our piet ll 
esque tittle eit a red mud town a 
cause OF the courace ith which he has 
ithered in his brea the Tatal sheat ol 
etions about the Pall- bearer Many 
mvthological formations may e explained 
bv an analvsis of his letter He correct] 
counted on the publie gullibilits When 
l again visited Fredericksburg this vear | 


found the communi 


and DV Col 


the tquiries rece ed f *( 
respondents come to glea tte 
man \ crop of kindred 
sprun uy It is said t 
had visited a gentleman i I 
hood whose wif sa Shake 
with him found t inseripti 
ventleman | saw; | if 


( Times 


s hit 
vers 
og Ol 
ire ili 
nadeed i 


daughte f Mr. Shakespeare of Delaware 
li had Dee \ sited ) a < 1Ze 1 ima i 
correspondent,” but no stone was seare] 
ed for by them Several times | iS as 
sured that Mr O1 M ss So-and SO Had Seel 
Lie epitapl vyhe Live dry sO is 
\ rOwMans i Wa Cut ( each id 
8) heard ete But t rea s astol 
Siab maer tS ocust-tree had COL ! 
Object of Interest 

ln September last I noticed in St 
Geo s chur ird a sma surface of 
stone exposed on a long mound of earth 
ielt about forty years ago hen the pre 
sent ehureh as. built B scratching 
away the thi sod a stone iree teet b 
twenty - ons was dIs sed My 


heart crave 
No stone m 


mches 


a leap ¢ 


rot } 
Is 


nm seeing 


f¢ 
I 


unturned, 


i 
} 


letter H 


certainty 


not this; so I tracked the old colored sex 


ton, Wash 


Wri 


rhit 


about 


4 


1, 0 tif 


om 
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church, where, a few yards from me, he 
had been sweeping He peered down 
from the gallery 

‘Mr W richt, I want you to look ata 
crave-stone out here.” 

Is it Mister— Mister 

‘* Shakespeare's ?” [ suggested. 

“"Tnat's it. 

**NO: 

‘Ves 


me about it 


[s it that stone ?” 
You have heard about that ?” 
A Or vd MANLY people have asked 
[ never saw any such stone 
in the thirty years ve been here.” 

Spade and pick revealed the surface of 
a very old stone bearing what might be 
either an H or two old-fashioned J's sepa 
We turned the stone, 
found nothing whatever. 


rated by a mark. 
but The stone 
Was probably the foot-stone to John Jones, 
brother of Paul, but I pondered whether its 
mysterious mark, out of its place, might 
not childish mind con 
genial place for the mythical epitaph. 
Talking with my mother of old tombs 
in Stafford County, she remembered driv 
ing with her father near Potomac Run, 


have left im my 


when he copied an inscription from an 
ancient stone standing by itself in a lone 
ly place, mile from 
She remembered no word of the 


about a ruins of a 
church, 
inscription, but had heard it was a spot 
to be Next 
morning came a note from Frederic Hol 
land, of Concord, saying he had read in 
the Literary World thtat Dr. Helder was 
This 


vague enouch, and, fora Staffordian, some 


avoided after ‘*sundown.”’ 


buried near Potomac Creek. was 
what misleading, our rivulets being called 
runs,” and only ‘‘ creeks” as they expand 
into the Potomae River. Potomac Creek 
was many miles from the spot where my 
the But in 
with uncle, Dr. 
Daniel, I learned that the stone was that 
of a British ** 


mother remembered stone. 


casual conversation my 


chirurgeon.” There was a 
tradition that a party had anchored in the 
creek and come to this region, where one 
Plainly 
this was the stone on which the myth of 
the pall-bearer was built. My mother 
assured me I would find nothing about 
Shakespeare on it; her father was a lover 
of the bard, and would have made the 
country ring with any such epitaph. 

In company with St. George Fitzhugh, 
a lawyer of Fredericksburg, I started out 
on a bright September morning for a 
search after the Helder stone. We passed 
over the shining Rappahannock with its 
green islet, paused to observe the distant 


of them was killed by Indians. 
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hills of Falmouth on one hand and the re 
gion of Washington's boyhood on the oth 
er, drove past well-remembered old man 
sions amid their stately trees, and at last 
reached the lonely valley through which 
glides the Potomac Run. I greeted such 
early friends as the Virginia creeper, the 
fox-grapes, and friendly black eyes of chin 
quapin bushes, and rather hoped to see a 
copper-head—there used to be plenty—but 
was disappointed. Perhaps these are dis 
appearing with the political species they 
symbolized. Now and then the colin’s 
call was heard, ** Ah, Bob White!” but no 
sound indicating the proximity of luman 
ife. It was almost a surprise when we 
saw two men in a corn field. They tried 
hard to remember a tombstone, but could 
not. They went with us to the site of Po 
When I last. there 


it was still a picturesque ruin; but armies 


tomac Church. was 
used its bricks for hearths, and now one 
can only trace the walls in their débris. 
Here, where my ancestor, John Moncure, 
preached a hundred and fifty years ago, | 
pushed through a thicket, and emerged 
green With the tiny burrs poetically called 
* beggars’ lice.” There was beauty about 
this Gothie church, once the largest in 
Overwharton Parish, within my memory, 


and it was haunted by spirits of antiquity. 


A visit to it in boyhood inspired a tale fur 
tively sent to the Fredericksburg paper, 
tremblingly read in print by its author, 
of the last of the Stafford Indians, made 
to work with his little son in building the 
church. My red hero avenges the cruel 
architect's fatal maltreatment of his son 
by hurling him from the tower on the 
day of its completion, then executing him 
self. This was a fifteen-year-old fancy, 
not founded on any fact beyond the tradi 
tional injustice of early settlers toward’ 
the aborigines. The glory of the old 
chureh departed in 1812, when soldiers 
were quartered in it. It was afterward 
used to breed silk-worms in. 

No grave-stone being found here, we 
returned to Potomac ‘* Run,” drove in the 
water a little way, then took a primitive 
road by its side for a half-mile. Fortu 
nately for our progress there had been a 
drought; even as it was, our wheels sank 
deep in mire. The road was so little used 
that we had to remove a small tree fallen 
across it. At length we saw the railway 
bridge, and on climbing a hill, north bank 
of the ‘‘run,” a house. When we drew 
up in front of this house an aged man 
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yut of it whom I had seen in early 
» Mr. Taliaferro The house be 
longed to a widow, Mrs. Alexander In 
reply to our questions hesaid: ** Yes, there 
1 to be over there” (pointing), **on the 

of Willow Grove Farm, a tombstone, 

h was broken by the Northern soldiers 

M Cox, who afterward occupied the farm, 
removed the larger part ol the stone to 
thre war berr) tree vonde r,avainst W hich 
s left leaning fora lone time \ few 

is ago Mrs. Alexander was building a 


hen at her old pl ice pointing to a 
avout four hundred vardsa Vay), and 


one ody brought the stone for the chim 
ay But it was not used, and was left 
ne near the chimney Last vear, Au 
ist. the kitéhen burned down, and the 
ehimney fel] the hot brieks covered the 
old tombstone. burned its surface. and | 


doubt if you could now tind anv letters 
on it.” On our wav to the burnt house 
| asked Mi falaferro Tolliven whether 
he remembered the inscription He said 


: : 
had been many vears since he read it, 


il he rememoboered the l Lrrie 
‘Daniel Helder,” he thought, or maybe 
D. Helder”; that he was a doctor, and 
e date **16—something 

The name of Shakespeare on it 
‘No, that was not on it 

Did you ever hear of a tombstone of 
Shakespeare's pall-bearer being in Fred 
ericksbure 2?” 

‘Yes; Tread it last year in a New York 


wee kly paper, and noticed that the name 


‘Helder’ was the same as that on the old 





1 out he re 


‘he burnt house was as the fire left it 
The débris and bricks were in such a econ 
dition that it would have required a day 


to make any thorough seareh But an 
edge of the stone we were searching for 
was visible, and on clearing away the 


bricks, its surface was found to be charred 


b ack and Wiiite The orae il of SHOWS 
and rains, following that of fire, had only 
required a year to complete the work of 
destruction. No word could be traced. 

I ealled on Mrs. Ale inder, who said 
‘* When the stone was first brought, I said 
it should not go into any chimney of 


mine, because it was a tombstone, and v as 





sacred. I am afraid to say much about 


the stone, only Iam certain the name was 
‘Helder,’ that he was a physician, and 16 
was in the year of his death Last year 
we read in Frank Leslie’s paper something 


that made me think this might be the 


stone spoken of, and | was sorry I had 


T " ‘ + ; \ 
not paid attention to 1 Manv vears be 


ore the war, Mr. Campbell, then editor 


ot the rede ricksburg Pemocratic Re 
corder, came with my father (Robert \l 
exande foreman in the printing-office 

nd copied the inscription for his news 
paper | Vas a ¢l a, bD rt ember the 
visit, and feel sure the epitaph was then 


printed 
cerning Dr. Helder. nor ai SUpePrstitio 
connected 
oOuUrlied 


We next repaired to the sugar-berry 


Lree wd found a huMper « Inken Graves 
there They were in a row, and we co 
( idea 1 i Live had been ves ol so 
diers whose bodies were removed after t 

Soldiers’ Cemetery is completed. Closs 
to the tree were two long stones, which ] 
determined to « ip \ iborer brought 
from a@ nel hbo Ng house said thev wet 
hat tral stones but when d iv up a dil 
cult job, the tree's roots having surround 
ed them—tlhe proved to b worked on the 
inder side, though no letters were found 
| conel ided that these were Tragments ol 
the Helder stone by all accounts large 
and massive and suspected t] it the story 
of its removal from its original place to 
this tree must be legendary Possiblv the 


site of the Helder stone had been chosen 
for these recent burials as scround that 
micht be consecrated 

A week after finding the stone I learned 
that the inscription had been preserved by 
Mr. C. J. Brown, now of Byfield, Massa 


chusetts, with whom | have been in corre 


spondence, and who has kindly aided me 
Having been sent 


a map of the neighborhood, Mr. Brown 


in getting at the facets 


marked the spot where the stone stood 
and it was precisely that of the sucal 
berry tree (which he thought a wild che) 
rv, but deseribes exactly): sothat the story 
of its removal from another place is d 

credited | wa Writes Mr Brown ! 


soldier of the Sixth New Hampshire Vo 


unteers, and for a few davs in August 
1862. mv Company was on @uard dutv o1 
the railroad near Potomae Creek (nie 


oO aut l was vw naering 


round, and stumbled upon the old tomb 
stone l took a creat deal of pains in 


Making mV copy, Making it as nearly a 


fac-simile as pos ible, copying toe Curious 
formation of the letters, the manner af 
spelling, and the division of the words, 


ind I am very sure the copy is correct. 
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I hardly think the soldiers could 


as you suggvest, as it was of granite or hard 
sandstone, at 


least four feet in length by 


twenty in width and six thick. 


inches 
These figures are from memory. ) 
our hearths were made of brick brought 
from the ruins of an old chureh in the 
vicinity, and 


The stone was too firmly imbedded in the 


further down the creek.... 
earth for me to move; the top was some 
what broken, but not enough to interfere 
With the lettering, very 
tinct If you can translate the bottom 
line, l would be 


which was dis 


pleased to see the trans 


lation. The line at the top indicates the 
shane of the top of the stone as it had 
crumbled or been broken off.” 
J _ 
Pe HERE°LIESINTE RED 
4 TJHEBOD@OFEDMOMD 
HEL DERPR\ETIONERIM . 
PHIMIEKAUOCHYR URGE 
iY BORMIM BE PFORDE 
SHIRE OBLITMARCH- I/ 
1618 SATATISNe UAT b 
FAC-SIMI OF MR. BROWN’S COPY OF THE INSCRIPTION 


If my reader, before going further, will 
study the characters following the date 
**1618,” he will find that they make a pre 
ty puzzle My neighbor, Mr. Gordon For« 


his son Paul 


{ 
a 
expert in such things—and 
[ concentrated ourselves for some hours on 
this line. The character immediately fol 
lowing the date is not an 8, as it seems, but 
The rest 
(AVtatis sue.) 


an ornamental separating line. 
is, ** Atatis sua 76.” 
ever faulty 


How 
the seculptor’s Latinity, his 
English is careful; witness his small **¢,” 
indicating the need of repeating the © TI” 
in ** prectioner.” 

My brother, 
to secure the stone for me, got an old Con 
federate 


resident in Fredericksbure, 


undertake its re 
Fortunately there was found near 


messmate to 
moval 
by a second fragment which exactly fits 
On this are 
two distinct letters and a slight mark, 
probably part of the letter R. No doubt 
these letters are the beginning of the word 


HERE 


the top of the large piece. 


The sketch, by my brother's wife, 


is exact. The stone is now 1 foot 4 inch 
es in height, 1 foot 3 inches in width, 64 
inches thick; the letters are 1; inches 


high, and of the same width. 
My reader has now a picture of the chi- 


have 
broken up the stone for any such purpose 


All of 
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rurgeon’s grave-stgue; set nearly 268 years 
ago, wttder which the tictitious pall-bearer 
now finds rest. Mr. John 

Newberry, South Carolina 
World, February 7, 1885), has a soldier's 
diary, picked up by a Confederate at the 
battle of the Wilderness—a diary extend 
ing between February 17 and December 
31, 1862; on a ftly-leaf is written the spu- 
rious epitaph. the epitaph was 
added later (the battle oceurred in 1864), 
this would show that the imaginary pall 
bearer began his career earlier than was 
supposed. 


Hawkins, of 
(Literary 


Unless 


It is probable that some corre 
spondent, having copied the epitaph cor- 
rectly, added that Dr. Helder was a con 
temporary of Shakespeare, and might have 
attended his funeral. A printer may have 
incorporated the Comment in the epitaph, 
and some contemporary evolved the sim 
ple statement into the startling one. The 
original correspondent may have deseribed 
the stone as ** 


at Fredericksbure.” for the 


region was a camp, and normal were 


merged in military boundaries. Perhaps 





SS 


ae’ . ae 


PRESENT APPEARANCE OF THE GRAVE-STON} 


it will never be known who served up 
the chirurgeon as a Shakespearean figure. 
One can forgive him, since he has been the 
means of discovering to the New World 


its oldest English epitaph. 














DOMESTIC 


PERSIAN 
right 


the 
from right to 


mounts his horse on 


side; he 


writes 


left These may seem unimportant, tri 


fline characteristics, but thev are 


forcible illustrations of the radical 


and 
permanent difference between the 


the E West. 


n the external customs and 


nations 
ist and the The difference 
Institutions 
is more apparent, perhaps, but is less im 
portant and profound than the dive rvences 
existing in the thought or the intelleetual 


east of these two great divisions of the 
man race 
The Persians resembl Kuropeans or 


rather the Latin people, more than do oth 
er Asiaties, and yet, from the great gulf 


existing between Persian and Frenchman, 


one who has never been in the East may 


form some conception of the vast and 
seeming|y irreconcilable space that sepa 
rates the Asiatic in general from the Eu 
ropean type 
Oriental life 


the student of 


must charms for 


Posse SS 


human for ages 


hature 


that of Persia is of especial interest, be 
vuse, While apparently east in fixed 
moulds of immemorial usage, it Is more 


plastic and mobile than that of other East 


ern countries. The Persian is of a viva 

ous, mercurial disposition, and has none 
of that aversion to change, as such, which 
s so marked a characteristic of the Chi 


nese or the Indian. The climate suggests 
certain customs which, being suited to the 
modifi 
cation, and the rigidity of the theocratic 


Were 


Pe rslans would he In 


SLOW 


circumstances, require only 


code retards social movements. 
it not for these the 
clined by nature to be less distant in the 


As it Is, 


find in Persia a somewhat complex eivili 


rear Of this progressive age we 


zation, and a diversity of races which by 
their individual traits give variety to the 


study of life in that ancient country 


Three points are especially prominent 
Per 


essen 


when one comes to an analysis of 


sian life: one is the fact that it is 
tially an out-o 


] 


door life: 


another point 1s 


the seeming publicity of life there, the ab 


sence of reserve; and thirdly, in direct 
contrast with this characteristic is the 
profound seclusion and mystery of the 


The former two 
characteristics of Persian society are the 
direct 


domestic life of Persia 


the 
sarily partake of the simplicity which at 
tends primitive life in all lands: but the 


result of climate, and neces 


AND COU] 


T CUSTOMS OF PERSIA, 


} } + ? ] 
reason for the character of the dome ( 
institutions is more obscure it can not be 
attributed wholly to the teachings of the 


Koran, for it has been a marked feature 


1 1:¢ “7 : 
L Lie IN ali ages, LHe Kn 
sentiment that a his own 


man is lord in 


eastle 
of the 
] 


home lite 


seeming to be a conele statement 


Persian ideas on the question Ol 


The physical conditions underlying the 


customs of Persia are 


as simple as the hab 


its to which they have given rise—a coun 
try twice the size of France, representing 
except In the Caspian provinces, a vast 
plateau 1000 to 6000 feet above the sea. 


skirted by tremendous snow-clad ranges, 


: . ; 
and including vast tracts of waste lands 
} : — 
strewn with sand and salt hese spaces 
I 
where the onager and the gazelle wande 


at will, and the vulture in the cloud 


POIse¢ S 


less heavens above, are broken at inter 


vals by water-courses, Giving sustenance to 


tufts of luxuriant verdure, which are as dis 
tinetly marked on the red waste 
dark shadow 

Here is a 
\pril 


temperature Is un 


: } ’ 
of a cioud on a summer day 


jimate where rain never ta 


from until December where the 


itorm Tor thie 


entire sea 
son, and the transition from one season to 
another as gradual as the appt f old 


For the greater part of the year the 


oOacth oO 


ot t ] 


heat of mid day obliges one to travel Dy 
the light of the moon, and to remain in 
the cool until the sun nears the west 


Kor thousands of yeal s these physical con 
ditions have existed, and have maintained 
the character and customs of the Persians 
The 


Teheran to day, medi 


without change. Persian who, smol 


ing his kalian at 


tates “‘treasons, stratagems, and spoils 


is in no essential 


** burned 


sense different from his 
' 


fathers,” whom 


Xenophon de 


scribes, no less unscrupulous, no less acute 
and WILY less addict 


and intellectual, no 


ed tO Lhe dise ISSION Ol mvstic philosophy 


less devoted to 


and poetry, no corrupt 


thoughts, and no less inspired by a won 


\ 
the 


\ third of the population of Persia is 


derful feeling for 


beautiful. 


still composed of nomads, and ail trave 


and freightage are still, as of old, conduet 
ed by means of horses, asses, camels, and 
mules, even though it be the choice wares 
and inventions of Europe, Which they 
carry from the frontier over lofty rocky 
passes to the royal saloons of Teheran 


It is at early morning, after a long toil 








> peer 


Mites Se gory 
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some night over the mountains and plains, 


that these caravans enter the gates of Te 


heran, with the tinkle of donkey bells or 


the sonorous. monotonous clang of the 


larger bell which announces the stately 


march of the otherwise noiseless train of 


Here and there among the con 
fused throng of beasts of burden and vo 


camels, 


ciferous drivers surging into the capital, 
one sees some man of rank coming from 
He is of dignified 
mien and dark but handsome features, 


Meschéd or Ispahan 


and is superbly mounted A train of 
mounted attendants clear the way for his 
approach, and perhaps his wives are also 
with him in tachtravans, or litters, borne 
by mules, or in kajevéhs, which are cov 
ered boxes slung on each side of a mule. 
Attaching ourselves to this imposing train, 
and borrowing some of its splendor, we 
enter the Gate of Meschéd, so called be 
cause one coming from that celebrated 
shrine of the Sheah faith, and from the 
now famous frontier of Afghanistan in 
dispute between England and Russia, 
must enter Teheran at this point. Itisa 
lofty arehed structure, resembling a Ro 
man triumphal arch in size and plan. It 
is crowned with four pinnacles, and the 
entire surface is decorated with elegant 
geometric designs composed of glazed 
bricks of several indestructible colors. 
Having fairly entered the city, one is 
surprised to find a bustling, thriving place 
of 180,000 people, rapidly spreading out in 
all directions, and destined soon to out 
grow the limits now prescribed by the ex- 
tensive earth-works and fosse laid out in 
modern style of fortification by the late 
General Biiler, who captured Herat under 
Mohammed Shah. The nucleus or centre 
of the city is composed of the Ark, or the 
vast inclosure which embraces the palace 
now occupied by the Shah and the Foreign 
and War offices, with the arsenal and bar- 
racks. Adjoining the Ark are the exten 
sive covered bazars, the finest in the East 
after those of Constantinople, less mag 
nificent, perhaps, in the external display 
of goods, but more solidly and elegantly 
From the centre the city 
radiates in all directions, occupying the 
space of a European city of thrice the pop- 
ulation, owing to the numerous and ex- 
tensive gardens it includes, and the large 


constructed. 


It is now 
divided into the so-called Old and New 
parts, the latter being laid out with con- 
siderable regularity, with broad streets 


ground-plan of the dwellings. 


lined with trees, parks, and esplanades 
Avenues of trees by the street sides are 
not, however, a feature of Teheran bor 
rowed, as one might hastily suppose, from 
European usage. The finest avenues of 
Ispahan and Shiraz were thus beautified 
in the palmy days of Shah Abbas and the 
good Kerim Khan, the Zend. 

Open water-courses, distributing water 
to all parts of the city, are on either side 
of these avenues of Teheran, and daily the 
dust is laid by sakkalis, or water-carriers, 
who also supply the tea-shops and fami 
lies of the better class with drinking wa 
ter from sources presumed to be uncon 
taminated by the impurities defiling the 
ordinary connaughts, or channels. Wa 
ter is the most precious article in Persia. 
Agriculture is entirely dependent upon ir 
rigation, while the depth to which wells 
must be carried, and the absence of either 
rain or dew for ten months, require the 
expenditure of enormous labor and trea 
sure to bring water from the mountains, 
or to divert the few existing streams into 
the publie service. 

We entered Teheran in the morning, 
and following the direction taken by the 
caravan,we came to one of the numerous 
caravansaries, which serve at once as inns 
for the lodging of strangers, and depots 
for the deposit of goods until distributed. 
On the country roads they are generally 
small, and the animals and loads rest out- 
side in the open, generally free from 
molestation, for the country is at present 
in good order, and far more safe from 
brigandage than the disturbed adjoining 
territories of Turkey. Men of wealth or 
position travelling in Persia usually send 
in advance and hire a house during their 
stay in a place, or they are entertained by 
friends. The vaunted hospitality of old 
en times, still in full vogue in Oriental 
countries, is no indication of superior 
amiability or breeding; it is the result of 
circumstances—a system of mutual ac 
commodation under unavoidable condi 
tions, in which the host dispenses a court 
esy which he knows he may need in turn. 
But the men of the middle and lower 
classes generally resort to the caravan 
saries, Where they take a room, cook 
their own meals, and sleep on a rug they 
carry with them. In Teheran it is usual 
for a traveller to resort to an inn where 
he may find fellow-townsmen. Availing 
myself of this fact in several instances 
when I was obliged to cause the arrest of 


























ritive criminals | Was able to trace al d 


‘e them through information obtain 


from those soyourning there 


After unloading his woods, the trave 
merehant tlnds it next in order to 
take a bath, whieh Is one of the institu 








WEIGHING MERCHANDISE IN 


tions of Persia. Publie baths abound at 
Teheran, and every one visits them at 
least once a week; many do it daily. The 
wealthy have private baths attached to 
their houses, which are sometimes elegant 
and luxurious. Christians are never per 
mitted to enter the public baths of Persia 

a point in which the Persians are far more 
fanatical than the Turks. But Iam able 
to judge,from several private baths I have 
entered, what are the arrangements and 
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pract ce  ' ey reseth ‘ Lie | irkish 
baths. but lh those of Pers i thie cold 
piunge Dath in an lmmense tank IS a most 

portant feature The water in these 
tanks becomes foul from trequent use and 
nsuflic ent care to ¢ moe t had Giseases 





A CARAVANSARY, TEHERAN 


are undoubtedly thus communicated, Not 
withstanding this facet, these publie baths 
are in the main useful and indispensable 
LMStitLuULliONS In such a climate 

After completing his bath, the Persian 
traveller goes to the bazars, to transact 
the business which brought him to Tehe 
ran This net work of covered streets is 
cool even when the heat is unbearable 
elsewhere Where two streets meet, the 


roof forms a Saracenic dome, groined or 





<ktee 


eee 





99) 


WATER-CARRIER 


pa ities 


the beautiful 


called Saracenic, al- 


elegantly decorated with 


apse 


honey comb work 


Pe toons: 


though in reality Persian in its origin. 
Kach 


allotted, the dealers in carpets and em 


trade or fabric has certain streets 
broideries in one street, the shoe-makers 
in another, the workers in brass in an 
other, the cotton beaters and weavers in 
still another street, and so on. In each 
avenue, however, are found confectionery 
or bakers’ shops or eating shops, where 
one gets kebabs, ragouts, and the various 
_ Classified under the 
All 


the shops are open to the street like booths, 


native dishes of rice 


general heads of chilld and pillo. 


the buyer standing outside, liable to be 
jostled-or run over by the ever-shifting, 
bustling, confused throng of pedestrians, 


; ii and riders, porters, horses, and loaded 
| , 4 mules 
Hl ; Of course business is not confined to 
; }) f the bazars or covered market. Grocers, 
; hucksters, butchers, carpenters, or black 
Ty smiths are found in every quarter. It is 
a curious to see, with all this thriving ac- 
4 tivity and apparently complex artificial 
| ity of a busy capital, a prevailing simpli- 
: i; if 
aay 
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city which carries one back to primitive 
times or nomadic usages. 
is open to the public. 


Everything 
The carpenter 
finds his shop too small for the window 
the good fellow 
takes it out to the shady side of the 


sash he is framing: 
street, and shapes it on the pavement, 
regardless of passers by. The carpen 
ters of Teheran ince 
pendent set, who require so little to live 
on that they spend half the time in 


sleeping and smoking; 


are a curiously 


this habit is en 
couraged by the fact that custom allows 
them to have an advance on what they 
are to receive fora job, ostensibly to buy 
the materials; but, if lazy, they spend it 
in smoking, and then have to resort to 
make-shifts to get their wood and nails 
They are clever fellows, however, and 
do very good work when in the mood ; 
but they labor under great disadvan 
tages, for, having no wood like our soft 
pine, With a smooth, tenacious, but easi 
ly worked fibre, they must make even 
the simplest objects out of the chenar, 
the poplar, the hard pine, and the wal 
nut, and this, too, with tools far inferior 
to ours. The saw, the Persian carpen 
ter draws toward him in cutting; in 
stead of a hatchet, he uses an adze, at 
the imminent risk of splitting him 
self asunder; in order to saw a bit of 
plank, he squats on the ground and holds 
the wood In one re 
spect the Persian has, [ think,a means for 
drilling holes superior to our common 
gimlet. It is practically a drill, which is 
worked by a bow and cord, the latter 
twisted around the handle of the drill. 
The hole is made with much less effort 
than with the ordinary gimlet, especially 
in hard wood. 


between his toes. 


The out-of-door-ness of Teheran life is 
again seen in the publicity of the schools, 
which are open to the street exactly like 
the shops. The old master, with goggles 
on his nose, glances alternately at the 
passers-by in the street and on the pupils 
seated on their heels in rows before him, 
The 
barber performs his functions in the same 
public manner, barber and barbered alike 
being indifferent to the waze ; 
but, in fact, the sight is so ordinary, no 
one notices it. As it is the custom and 
law for Persians to shave the head, it is 
evident that 


and reciting their lesson in chorus. 


common 


the barber is a person of 


some consequence there, and he adds to 
it by pulling teeth, leeching, and vene- 








i Sf 


a shneea TRONS Im 





Oo 


10 
id 


Is 


ol 


to 





the latter a 
»n Persia, for even well persons are 


very important pur 


ction, 
iit 1 
the habit of being bled once or twice a 
onth as a preventive to disease, while 
r neuralgie path sends 
at the 


ady ice 


S| ohtest collie O 


in haste to the barber, who 


MH 


time gives them in return 


ne 
libitum and the latest scandal of the 
° 


it SOUL OT 


vorhood as a panacea to t 


patient. Itis the custom, also, to bleed 
wses once a month in Persia As the 
rsian horses are in every way admira 
e, and possess great endurance, and as 


the Persians have in all ages been noted 


knowledge and management of 


t would seem that this custom is 
t injurious, and possibly in such 


imate has decided advantages 


at Cl 
The baker is another absurd character 
f Teheran, who has the fae ut of pur 
\ his voeation in violation of all Ocei 
lental notions about professional secrets 


Whatever the baker of Teheran does 


and above board,” 


Is 


tree and if the 


one 
Ih 


istomer is cheated, he has only himself 


He 


public, flattens 


kneads and rolls his bread 
to 


to Dlame 
wefore the the loaves in 


ong thin sheets on his bare arms, and 


ee ei ee 
bite ie Hb ett cde TR S| 
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after the bread is baked, lavs it on a ledge 


+ ; 


Wall 


in tne street by his shop to dry, o1 
flings it over his shoulder like so man 
sides of leather. and peddles it This 
bread, Which, when baked, is only the 


tenth part of an inch thick, is very pala 


table When just from the oven, and ever 
foreigners come to pre fer it to anv othe 
for it 


But 


’ 
ts that 


is sweet and easily digested 
heat of 


the hour for lunch 


the CrOW NY mila-a 


res and 
has arrived. The noonday meal is ligh 
composed of fruit, grapes, figs, or melons 


with salads and bread 





After it perhaps 
follows a cup of tea and a kalian, and 
then a hap, ih high and low pal 
ticipate In the middle of the day, d 
ing the warm season, the whole city, the 


very streets and walls, seem asleep, gradu 
the 
After 
Teheranee says his prayers, or is supposed 
to 


result o 


Waking again sun begins to 


as 


aliy 


approach the west his siesta, the 


Say them: in spite of, or perhaps as a 


t } 8 Be ry » if . 
I, theirintense external i ticisn 


iba 


the modern Persians are but little addicte 
to praving: their religion is rather like 
a shibboleth, a mot dordre to swear by 
than a eode of guidance to shape life an 





CARAVANSARY 
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eharacte) But he 


Persians 


are not 


singular in this respect at the present day 
\fter another smoke, the Persian gentle 
: Live 
his hand, at 


man sallies forth toward the cool of 


evening with a rosary in 
tended DY 


It is the 


asery 


ant 


rcompanion 


hour of peace, a@ Posy light 


bathes the house-tops, but the stately ay 


enues lead hg north and south are in shad 


ow, and cooled by the water thrown by the 


SAK KAS Che 


tender evening light also 
rests on the snowy crests of the vast ridge 
of the Shim Iran, or Light of Persia, which 
soars to a height of 13.000 feet across the 
northern side of the plain, but nine miles 
away The before it fades 


the 
cone of Demavend, 21,000 feet high, ever 


evening giow, 


nto twilight, lingers last on snowy 


present in every view, like the presiding 


venius that protects the capital of Persia 





1 With slow and dignified steps the Per 
1 q sian gentlemen stroll through these invit 
fi i? ing avenues, engaged in genial converse. 
ti Their long robes, their massive beards, their 
lofty caps or voluminous turbans, give 
them a lofty stateliness as they wend along, 
i undisturbed by the numerous horses or 
4 
ue Ki 





carriages, or the hideously unkempt and 


filthy dervishes who claim alms on ae 
count of their sanctified rags 


At this hour the tea-houses are in full 
The surprised to 
learn that the national beverage of Persia 


blast reader may be 
is not coffee, but tea. One would naturally 
that a country near Araby 
the Blest and the aromatie groves of Mo 
cha would, like the Turks, prefer coffee 


suppose SO 


Of course a great deal of coffee, prepared 
in the Turkish way, is consumed by the 
Persians, but the fact remains that they 
are essentially a tea-drinking race, drink 
ing it in vast quantities, flavored with lem 
on or tourchee, which is the prepared juice 
of the lime,and sweetened almost to asyr 
up. The habit is probably the result 
the commercial intercourse which at an 
early period existed between Persia and 


¢ 
Ol 


China, and which, as is now well known, 
gave an impulse to the arts of Persia, of 
which evidences appear at various stages 
At Teheran the 
tea-houses take the place of the coffee 
houses of Constantinople 


of her wsthetie history. 


One meets 
them at every turn, of every rank, but all 








resorts for rest, leisure,and entertain 


nent There one nay see public dancers, 


» bv law are now invariably men, al 
ivh women of questionable repute con 


e to evade the laws sometimes and ex 


: ome ; 
bit in the harems The male dancers 


ive brought up to this voeation from boy 


Oo 


tation of women, and shave their faces 


ooth 


What interests an intelligent Huropean 


nore at these tea-houses than the dances 


nos of Hafiz may be heard there, and en 


ntos from the great epic of Kerdoon 
re peated with loud, sonorous modula 
nm, heard sometimes at quite a distance 
ie more inspiring passages, and list 
ned to with enthusiastic rapture. Here, 
too, one may hear the Arabian Nights 
at 
expurgation, exactly as in a_recent 


tales given without any attempt 


iunslation. The reader will recollect 

it the characters in the Arabian 
Vights are constantly and at every op 
portunity quoting long and appropriate 
assages from the poets This may to 
ie European appear to be an affecta 
on or a freak of poetic license on the 
part of the author of these tales On 
the contrary, he was simply fiving us 
nother of those traits of Oriental char 
cter the record of which has given to 
those inimitable narratives immortality 
is the finest picture ever given of the 
fe of the East, which, after thousands 
of years, is only just beginning to feel 
the transforming influence of Western 
civilization. 

As one continues his ramble through 
Teheran at this hour, he sees a crowd 
amused by baboons dancing to the beat 
of tambourines—animals which, if they 
do not get all the happiness they de 
serve, at least well fulfill their mission 
in ministering to the pleasure of myri 
ads by their absurd antics and grimaces 
Or we see a chained lioness put through 
her paces, or, fatigued by the part she 
has been foreed to play 1h life, and un 
able to escape from it by suicide, is sleep 
ing heavily on the pavement. But one 
of the most common spectacles of Tehe 
ran in the late afternoon—a sight which 
always draws a crowd—is a match of 
trained wrestlers, or athletes exercising 
with clubs, at both of which the Per 
Sians are very expert, although they 
make no great figure in jugglery. 
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off to the finest point, and are expected to 
form part of the education of every Per 
sian, or, in faet, to be a second nature to 
Hildn 

Before making the visit, a servant is 


sent, generally the previous day, to an 


nounce it The rank of the servant who 
is sent is suited to the rank of the gentle 
man who is to receive the call. If a per 


son of very high rank is to call on one of 
similar position, it is considered eminently 
proper to announce and accept the visit 
in an autograph note. If the caller is of 
the higher rank, he simply states that he 
proposes to eall at such an hour; if of 
equal or lower rank, he asks permission to 
eall. The call must be made on horseback 
or ina carriage, and the number of mount 
ed attendants depends upon the rank of the 
person visited Xenophon in his Anab 
asis states it as a custom peculiar to the 
Persians that they always went abroad 
accompanied by many retainers. The 
usage exists to this day, and is still carried 
to such a degree that it has a material ef 
fect on the resources of the country, so 
large is the number of servants who are 
consumers but not producers. The Prime 
Minister has in his employ two thousand 
men, of whom many, as well as their fa 
thers, have been in his family all their 
lives. He rarely goes out with less than 
sixty to one hundred attendants. There 
are many gentlemen at Teheran whose 
households inelude one hundred domes 
tics. Most of them are assigned some 
special duty, but often a number are mere- 
ly retained to assist in the display of the 
menage, fed by, and receiving the protec 
tion of, their lord, and picking up pish- 
kesh, or presents, as they can. 

On approaching the house, the visitor, 
if of high rank, is met by mounted her- 
alds, who immediately return at full speed 
to announce the approach of the guest. 
If of very high rank, the host will try 
sometimes to see the effect on his guest 
by coming into the reception-room after 
the arrival of the guest. Supposing that 
he has not tried such a manceuvre, a court- 
eous skirmish oceurs when the guest en- 
ters the door; each seeks to outdo the 
other in politeness, while each is exceed 
ingly careful not to accept or allow a po- 
sition to which he is not entitled by rank. 
The corner of the room the most remote 
from the entrance is the place of honor; the 
cuest, if he outranks the host, while stren- 
uously declining to take that seat, will be 








very careful that his host does not occupy 
it instead, and quite as careful not to ae 
cept it if of inferior rank, although urged, 
for to do so under such circumstances 
would be to affront the host, and invite 
an affront in return. I should state here 
that the host advances outside of the door 
of the reception-room to receive one of 
superior rank; meets him at the door if 
of equal rank, and leads him by the hand 
to his seat; goes half-way the length of 
the apartment to meet one of slightly in 
ferior rank, but does not condescend to 
advance a step for a guest far below in 
social or official position. When the 
host and guest are of equal rank, chairs or 
cushions are arranged in equal position 
opposite the refreshment table, and so on 
through all the various social grades. 
Other things being equal, the left hand, 
and not the right, is the place of honor. 
The serving of refreshments is another 
important question, regulated by undevi 
ating custom. The nazir, or head stew 
ard of the household, enters in his stock 
ing feet, ushering in a number of servants 
equal to the number to be served. Tf host 
and guest are of equal rank, the cup is 
presented to each exactly at the same mo 
ment; but if one outranks the other, he is 
first served. When there is present a 
member of the royal family, or one of the 
cabinet or council of the Shah, or a foreign 
minister, the servants must always retire 
backward to the door. The number and 
character of the refreshments depend on 
the rank, the hour, and the season. In 
the morning tea is served onee. In the 
afternoon, the guest being of equal or 
higher rank, he is first served with tea in 
dainty glasses. This is followed by the 
kalian, or water-pipe, which differs from 
the Turkish nargileh by having a short 
straight stem. In it is smoked the tobae 
co called tumbakee, a species grown only 
in Persia. That of Shiraz is very delicate 
in flavor, and the best. The tumbakee 
must first be soaked in water and squeezed 
like a sponge, or it will cause vertigo. <A 
live coal made from the root of the vine 
is placed on the tobacco, and the smoke is 
drawn through water with a gentle in- 
haling, depositing the oil in its passage 
through the water. When several per- 
sons of equal rank are being served, it is 
the proper thing to bring an equal num- 
ber of lighted pipes; but if one present 
outranks all the others, only one pipe is 
brought in, which is handed to him.  Be- 

































ye smoking, he makes a feint of offering 


n turn to all present, but woe be to him 


) incautiously accepts it before he of 
her rank has first smoked, for he will 
ide to feel the withering seorn of 
ch a Persian gentleman is capable. 
[| knew of such an instance. The pipe 
¢ is offered by the host in this perfuncto 
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rv manner to one of lower rank, and it 
was accepted; but when he of lower rank 
had smoked and returned it to the other, 
the host ordered the servant to take out 
the pipe, Wash it thoroughly, and prepare 
it afresh. The Mestoti- Mamolék, the 
highest man in Persia after the king, 
He took 


a solemn resolution against tobacco, be 


has not smoked for forty years 


, cause, when a young man, the kalian was 

on one oeceasion Given in his presence to 
; aman whom he considered of lower rank 
before it was offered to him He dashed 
aside the pipe. and swore never to smoke 
again, in order to avoid the possibility of 
being again subjected to such an affront. 
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After the first kalian, tea is served 
agaln, followed by a second pipe A fte r 


’ proper interval, whose length is regu 


lated by the acceptability of the visit, cof 
fee is served in tiny cups, followed in turn 
by the pipe This is the signal that the 
limit of the entertainment has been r ach 


ed, and the guest in honeved words ex 


BEGGAR 


presses his acknowledgments for the court 
esy of the host, and requests permission 
to depart. When the Persian new year 
begins, with the spi ing equinox, the season 
is indicated DY the substitution of a cool 
sherbet for the first cup of tea, and some 


an ice in the place of the cotfee: 


¢ 


times o 


but after the September equinoctial the 
tea and coltee are resumed, These may 
seem trivial matters, but in Persia they 
have great weight: and not only is the 
taste of the host indicated by the quality 
and style of the refreshments, but the sa 
voir-faire and the rank of the gyuest are 
weighed by his bearing on such an occa 


sion. It is of no slight importance that 
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pio he IE 


eS ore. 


a European in Persia should understand 


these la ws of etiquette ; otherwise he is lia- 


ble not only to have his breeding as a ven- 


tleman misunderstood, but to be assigned 


such an inferior rank that he 


purpose ly 


intluence, while by strongly assert 


loses 


ing his elaim to all the privileges which 


he has the right to expect and demand, 


suitable to rank, he receives the re 


spect whieh is his due, but which no Per 


Slan Wil ive except when he sees him 


t 


lirtm on these po nts 


Thus far we have been considering life 


at Teheran as it appears in public to a 


man From this aspect it appears to be 


an open-air, a public existence 


is another phase to life in Persia of which 


even he who lives years in that country 
KNOWS LILLi¢ and sees less a state of mvs 


tery, a system hidden in the midst of a 
city busy and apparently open to the 
widest publicity [ refer to the domes 


tic life of Persia, and the 


But there 


existence of 


woman in that land of romance and song 
W ithout woman, how can there be romance 
and song 7 and where are the women of 
Teheran ? and how is the poet who would 
sing their praises to see and appreciate the 
charms that quicken the chords of his 


lvre Pope has said.and been applauded 


for ages for saying, that *‘ the proper study 
of mankind is man.” I venture to assert 
that the great sage and satirist stated only 
half a truth, and showed that he but dim- 
ly perceived the complex character of wo- 
man, or he would have said, instead, ** The 
proper study of mankind is woman.’ 
But 


face of a woman, unless she be a Nestori 


at Teheran one sees but rarely the 


an, an Armenian, or a Guebre, or Fire 
worshipper, who all go but slightly dis 
cvuised, or if he be a Mussulman, in which 
he may have all the concubines he 
pleases. It is a little singular that there 
are still about twenty-five thousand Gue 


bres left in Persia; persecuted from the 


case 
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rg time of the Mohammedan conquest, a tev sé 
thful Ones SLILL ¢ r tothe cuit of Cy t) 
sand Darius | Hniike Live Mo inmed il 

Persians, thev bave tntermarried w 


no other 


ace, and Thus present lo-day thie 
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STROLLING 
The laws of Persia are theocratic. They 
\ are founded on the Koran,and a system 
. has been deduced which, like the common 
. law. consists of the opinions of priests of 
especial sanctity and wisdom. This code 
ee “a . : 
oe is called the Shahr. There is a lesser and 
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A SLEEPING 





tains not the slightest hint from the street. 
In d the 
house lives and transacis business during 





the matin velling the master of 


l 






the day sut his business over, he retires 












rr » 
* forthe night to his anderoon, which is the 
1 b quarter of the residence devoted to the 
: women Phe inderoon is jealously cuard 
i d byt eu 1 ind no man ever enters 
ie it the proprietor When he is there 
; 4 n the bosom of his family, he can not be 
ia disturbed is sufficient to say to any 
k one who inquires Tor him, ** He is in his 





anderoon This isan asylum from out 





ward cares vhich would be we ll to im 





port into the United States for those who 
To the 





seek effectual quiet and repose. 
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ub 


sian it takes the place OL acl thre 
rare so as. clubs theatres, and othe) 
places Tor evening resort vould not 
permitted in Persia The intluence of the 
women would be sufficient to prevent the 
stablishiment of institutions which wou 
result in acomplete reversal of the present 


domestic system, Know ing nothing bet 


ter, and able to compass their ends witl 


LIONESS 


matters as they are, being accustomed to 
of 
to have the system continue. 


be 


Persia are satisfied 
It would 
mistake hastily to conclude that tl 


them, the women 


a 11S 
indicates a low order of intellect or an ab 
ject spirit. If uneducated according to our 
| cali 


are by no means stupid, and enjoy 


ideas, the Persian women, from all 


{ athe r 


an influence andacontrolling power in do 
mestic and state affairs not inferior to that 
of women elsewhere, only it finds expres 
It is not the 


semblance of power that is to be feared, 


sion by different methods 


but the unseen power behind the throne: 
and | can affirm emphatically that in no 


country do women have more influence 
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than in Persia, where they are content to 


Lhrone 


the 


be the power behind the 


‘ue, the laws of country 


ht to diserimini 


Divoree for. ¢ 
but dificult for 


Phe 


vomen 


for the man 


nan WhO has a grievance 


6 You 


the 


are divoreed 


Besides usual form 
vhich is presumably 
temporary mi 


vwreed upon 


oreed from the other tis not uncom 
to prefer 
suffi 


themselves 


non for ladies of social position 


as, DY making the term 


long, they ean insure 


divoree, and loss of the portion or 


ointure advanced by the husband. 
Women of oreat tal 


found 


are 


OCCASION 


lly in the anderoons, skilled in 


music, poetry, and painting 


and in the 
diplomatic art. All of them show skill in 
embroidering, which has been earried in 
Persia to a degree hever eisewhere sur 
According to Persian law, a hus 
ist 


WiVeS ; 


passed 


band in divide his time equally amone 


butif he has one he prefers, she 


ean generally arrange with the others by 


presents to have part of the time to which 
thev Diplomacy, intrigue, 


are entitled 


ind influence in Persia are dependent in 


the 


women. Ifaman 


a larve measure on foree of character 
displaved by the 
to influence another in an affair of impor- 


ance, he manages it by confiding the mat 
ter to one or allof his wives, who in turn 
visit the wives of the man to be influenced, 
or the wives of one who has influence over 
ing and to 


Most of the Important 


him, and by urg 


presents seek 
ittain the object. 


transactions of Persia are conducted in 


this The greatest difficulties ] 


Manner. 


had to encounter in Persia were against 
the intrigues of women 


WhO 


vere deputed 


to bespeak in this manner the opposition 


of the hich otticers of the government, or 


of the Shah himself: while, the other 


} avail y v1 1 f 
DV avallInge mVseil 


on 


hand, it was or this 


hat | was able repeatedly to win 


isage | 
the advantage in certain difficult affairs 
The profound disguise worn by the wo 
men of Teheran in the street, supposed by 
foreigners to be a serious inconvenience, 
is, under existing conditions, an enormous 
the 
would be the last to advocate a change, sO 
No argument 


advantage, and women themselves 


long as polygamy exists 
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ael 


Isband 


oso 


men of Teherai 


{ 
} 
Lil 


WW f 
Vives of] 


barred from 


tt Phe 


Vavs accompanied DY Lhe roy 


abroad without numerous attendants 


fp : 
POrmer are al 


al g tards, who, at a certain distanee be 


fore and behind the roval ladies. keep the 
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propose to 
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Prom 


Rk 


the most that would now 


appen probably be that he would 


+ 


roughly Lec \ if he turned his 


ice to the 


rreater contrast 


Phe re could rardly bea 


ian between the out-of-door and the in 


oor costume of the ladies of Teheran. 


What it is at home is shown by the picture 
It 


but this fash 


rr 4 
eed, | 


iken from a photograph 


formerly more modest 


ion came inh Wilh the present century Like 


the costume of rteciothes worn by men 


4" » , > + 
in Europe, it 


t off to 


irments worn admitof con 


¢ 


Or a 


req ures a 


advantage 


yn 3 


The moderate g 


siderable s In the exercise taste 
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otnerwise 


but 
1 the 


color and embroidery 


sno difference in home dress 


Persian ladies of Teheran 


to thre 


Of this adress 


rn by the 


the palace meanest hovel 


he SiMpPLICcIty IS, agaln, In 


yr contrast withthe verv elaborate and 


cost worh by gentlemen of the 


ne 
There is atendency to adopt a mod 
ion of the European dress, resembling 


military uniform But on state occa 


WOME 


sions the magnificent and imposing robes 
of ottice 


richest 


are wort as of old, made of the 


stuffs of Cashmere and Kerman, 
Ata roy 


or black 


worked with exquisite designs 
al audience the invariable kolah, 
lamb-skin cap, is exchanged fora white tur 
ban, which is doffed on retiring from the 
roy al presence, and gyiventoa servant W ho 


As 


may be easily imagined from the account 


has waited outside of the palace gate. 


of visiting etiquette, the court ceremonials 
rf 
punctilious character, although indicating 


Persia are of the most elaborate and 


at present an inclination to relax a little 
from a ceremonial that is burdensome in 


its details. It must be admitted that such 
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ARMENIAN WOMAN IN 


pomp 1s qualified to give majesty to a mon 


irch, and to aid in the mainte nance of pow 
aespotie 


er ilna rovernment 


It was the 


great court pageants and ceremonials ol 
Byzantium Which aided to prop up the de 
caving Roman Empire long after it had 
1ost its vitality, presenting by its continued 
existence for centuries after it beeame mor- 
ibund one of the most extraordinary phe 
nomena in history, 
Nusr-ed-Deen Shah, the reigning sover 


eign of Persia, is a man of good and pro 


gressive ideas, patriotically inclined, but 
often hampered by the character of his en 
tourage andthe menacing aspect of Russia, 
frowning upon any progress in Persia that 
would tend to add to the independence 
of an ancient monarchy that she hopes 


eventually to absorb without resistance—a 
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problem Oplbionh 


to be as ¢ V ¢ Sii¢ ! 


Suppo , ie Shah 
isaman fond of the chase ,a 


rul 


prefers as far as possible, 


VOIG ANd SKIII 


marksman, of social dispos tion, and 


to drop the irk 
some ceremonies of state which surro nd 


him Qn one occasion hie Said to an ele 


gant and accomplished Persian gentleman 
whom he had honored by a visit to his su 


perb country-seat, ‘‘If only I could for 


a While lay aside the enibarrassments of 


Inv position, how | free 


, : 
should enjyov a 


conversation With a gentleman of your 


tastes and culture 


He gives an audience to his mi 


histers 


every morning about six ives their re 


rece 
ports, and gives his orders for the admin 
istration of affairs In the afternoon. and 


sometimes in the evening, he e 





ee nen aati incioreaiie 
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ocial co ers¢ th one or more ol his 
favorite courtiers, or stens to the reading 
ol foreign pe riodicals Q)h such Occasions 


there is sometimes a freedom. of expres 


sion allowed his courtiers which in Tormer 
reigns wou d have cost them then heads 


But Nusr-ed-Deen Shah is a man of noble 


1 venerous Linpulses 

- I 

The tendeney to modify the strictness 

the court etiquette at Teheran is shown 
V the manner of receiving Torergen mills 
ters Hi Majesty receives them standing 
itthe upper end of the audience Chamber, 


hich Is the macgcniheent halk containing 
part of the crown jewels, when an audience 
s granted to the entire adiplomatie Corps 
on state occasions When an audience is 
viventoa single person hora special obje one 


‘ P ] } 
he king receives him in one of the small 


er but scarcely less splendid apartments of 
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the palace Nothing further is required 


of the minister except to leave his valoches, 


or outer shoes, at the gate of the palace 
He is attended by the Zahiri Douléh, or 
master of ceremonies, and when the mass 
ive embroidered portiére is raised and dis 
closes the Shah-in-Shah opposite him, re 
splendent in rubies and diamonds, he bows 
and repeats this mark of respect when le 
has reached his Majesty, who stands as 
near to him as two gentlemen in ordinary 
conversation. The minister remains coy 
ered, as indicating the equality of the two 
powers, and waits for the Shah to begin 
the conversation, which becomes free and 
easy if lis Majesty is in pleasant humor,or 
is favorably inclined to the minister and 
his country The Shah speaks French and 
sometimes condescends for a moment to 
dispense with the court interpreter and 
converse directly with the minister, al 
though such condescension may be ac 
cepted as a mark of high favor. In for 
mer days the Shah would terminate the 
audience by saying, “You have leave to 
retire; but the present king simply keeps 
silent or takes al step back, which is the 
signal for the minister to withdraw from 
the ‘* blessed pre sence,” taking care not to 
turn his back to the king until he reaches 
the door. This manceuvre is not an easy 
one when the entire diplomatic corps at 
Teheran is forced to retire down a hall over 
a hundred and fifty feet in length, and to 
be careful not to stumble over the chairs 
of beaten cold on either hand, and to avoid 
slipping on the highly polished pavement 
of variegated tiles. 

But perhaps I can not better deseribe thy 
intricate and time-honored ceremonies of 
the court of Persia than to give an account 
of the ceremonies of the No Rooz, or New 
Year. The Persians, being now Moham 
medans, pretend that the No Rooz comes at 
that trme because it is the birthday of the 
Prophet. But in reality it is the time of 
the spring equinox, and the ancient Per 
sians or Fire-worshippers made this thi 
time for the opening of their new year. 
Traces of old religious customs of Persia 
still exist, such as looking over a row of 
burning heaps of brushwood the evening 
before No Rooz, and also the custom of 
hailing the new moon by covering the face 
with the hands, and then, as the hands are 
withdrawn and the moon appears, to stand 


several moments in that position and offer 


a prayer. 
The celebration of the No Rooz contin- 
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es forten days; ILiIsa@ period OF rejoicing Numerous salvers containing t S 
labor ceases: every one appears hia ot earth and water, or piiea With Siivel 
suit of clothes, and visiting and Teast and cold coins of Persia of different de 

¢ are universal On the last dav of No nominations, are also laid before the king 

voz the entire city goes forth into the Who now proceeds to burn incense on 


‘bs on a general 








ri the gardens ot 
° e wealthy are thrown 
nto the publiie, and 
© Only time in 
vear Persian gen 
i I a ve accompa 
adby their Wives iha 
irae nade 
As the hour for the 
mn to cross the line ap 
oaches, the great offi 
cers of the realm gath 
in the grand hall of 
iudience, around whose 
ills are elustered the 
crown jewels, the most 
stly and maenifi 
cent possessed by any 
court The courtiers 
wrahnvge themselves by 
prescribed rules, accord 
Yrto rank,on each side 
of the hall, the first in 
der being assigned 
places next to the cele 
rated peacock throne 
Dro hit by Nadir Shah 
from Delhi, the lowest 
estimate of whose value 
nas been placed by ex 
perts at fifteen millions 
of dollars. Between 
hese two ranks of the 
: distinguished men. of 
Persia, who are glitter 
ing with innumerable 
gems, the Shah-in-Shah, 
{ or King of Kings, now 
" passes with a slow and 
{ majestic step, and seats 
himself upon a silk car 
, pet, embroidered with 
.. diamonds and pearls, at 
a the foot of the peacock 
if throne. SUMMEE IN-I MR COSTUME 
9 When his Majesty ‘ 
of has taken his place, the 
as chief of the Khajars approaches each cour- small brazier until it is announced tha 
re tier in turn, attended by servants bear the sun has crossed the line \ cannon 
nd ing trays loaded with coins, of which a proclaims the tidings over the capital, ae 
er portion is now given to all in order, for companied by the blare of trumpets \t 
good luck, that they may have money in the same instant the king takes up a mag 
- their hands when the new year begins. nificently bound Koran which is laid be 
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kneels before the Shah and receives from 


the roval hands a gift of coin, the amount 
depending upon the favor in which he 
stands with the king This done, each 
retires from the hall until his Majesty re 


mains alone In the evening there are 


other imposing state ceremonies. 
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\ {N’S ingenuity in the production of 
artificial light has spanned tli } 
tween tl 


1) t ) . ; } ’ 
he primitive striking ol Hhilits 


1 the brilliant eleetrie glow of modern 


nes. Though gas and electricity are the 


st forms of this evolution, petrole 


un, soon after its introduction, as a cheap, 

tuble, and brilliant illuminant, super 
eded all rivals as ** the poor man’s light.” 
Whale and kindred oils had long occupied 
this position, b it were about ready to re 
sigh 1, 


as the pursuit of the whale had 


driven it to Northern latitudes, inereasi 


ig 
the cost and scarcity of its products. The 
ud of chemistry was invoked to discover 
i substitute. This was found in the dis 
tillate of bituminous coals and shales, and 


its manufacture was larcely 


increasin 
vhen the drill in Pennsylvania revealed 
ist quantities of a superior natural fluid 
Refined petroleum literally ‘‘east into the 
shade” all animal, vegetable, and other 
nineral oils, and its steady flame now not 
only burns in the frontiersman’s cabin 
and the tenement-houses of the poor, but 
is the popular light in our villages and 
towns. Thirty-five years ago known only 


for its medicinal virtues, petroleum to-day 
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been reserved to Americans of our day 
and generation Physically considered, 
petroleum is a liquid bitumen (hydro-car 
bon), and occupies a middle position be 
tween natural gas and asphaltum— re 
spectively its gaseous and solid forms. 
Herodotus describes a fountain of piteh 
on the Euphrates, from which ‘three dif 
ferent substances, asphalt, salt, and oil, 
were drawn.” A semi-liquid bitumen was 
employed in Babylon and Nineveh as a 
Baku, 
the present seat of the Russian petroleum 


cement in masonry, cisterns, ete. 


industry, but in ancient times a portion of 
Persia, is famed for its sacred fires, and we 
know that as early as A.D. 636, the period of 
the Saracen conquest, pilgrimages were 
made to its shrines by fire-worshippers. 
Hindoos continue to visit these naphtha 
Marco Polo 
visited the spot in the thirteenth century, 


springs to the present time. 
and reported that the oil was ‘** good to 
burn, and to anoint animals that have 
the mange. People come from vast dis 
tances to fetch it, for in’ all countries 
round there is no other oil.” 

The first mention of petroleum in the 
United States is contained in a letter from 
the commandant of Fort Duquesne lo 
General Montealm in 1759. In it he 
describes a religious ceremony of the 
Seneca Indians, three leagues above the 
mouth of the Venango.  ‘* The surface of 
the stream,” he says, ** was covered with 
a thick scum, which, upon applying a 
torch at a given signal, burst into a com 
There is evidence 
that some aboriginal race had known the 
value of petroleum, and had dug pits ten to 
twelve feet in diameter and eight to ten feet 
in depth to procure it. 


plete contlagration.” 


The first petroleum discovered at any 
depth was in the salt wells on the Kana- 
wha, Big Sandy, Cumberland, and Alle 
gheny rivers.* The first well bored for 
salt in the United States was in 1806, and 
thereafter the industry grew and extend- 
ed, and in almost all the salt wells a little 
petroleum was found. It was regarded as 
an inconvenience, and the only thought 
given to it was to get rid of it. 

In 1883, Professor Silliman, the elder, 
described a visit to an oil spring near Cuba, 
New York. He said that the petroleum 
which floated on the surface was collected 
by thin wooden skimmers, then strained 


* This name, curiously, is spelled Allegheny for the 


river and Pennsylvania city, Alleghany for the mount- 
ain, and Allegany for the county in New York. 


through flannel, and used for sprains, rheu- 
matism, and sores on horses. 

At this early date, oil from this and oth 
er springs and from the wells at Burkes 
ville was bottled and sold under the name 
of ‘‘Seneca Oil” or ** American Oil.” 
Samuel M. Kier, a Pittsburgh druggist, be 
gan in 1849 to bottle quite extensively pe 
troleum taken from his father’s salt well 
at Tarentum, located about twenty miles 
above Pittsburgh. 

At this period the paraffine industry of 
Scotland was successfully established, and 
both lubricating and illuminating oils 
were distilled from Boghead and other 
coals and shales. The manufacture was 
begun in 1853 in Waltham, Massachusetts, 
and in 1854 at Newtown Creek, Longe Isl 
and, by the North American Kerosene Gas 
light Company of New York. — By 1857-59 
there were over fifty works in this country 
engaged in the manufacture of coal oil, 
and a large proportion of these were in 
the West, particularly in Ohio, Pennsyl 
vania, and Kentucky, where quantities of 
cheap bituminous coals were accessible. 

In the summer of 1854, Dr. Brewer, mem 
ber of a large firm of lumbermen and 
merchants in Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
visited Dartmouth College, of which he 
was a graduate. He carried with him a 
sample of the oil obtained from a spring 
located on Cherry-tree Run, a small tribu 
tary of Oil Creek, and owned by his firm, 
Brewer, Watson, and Co. The specimen 
was shown to Professor Crosby of Dart 
mouth, who in turn exhibited it a few 
weeks later to George H. Bissell, a New 
York lawyer, then on a visit to his alma 
mater. Investigation followed, and on 
the 10th of November, Brewer, Watson, 
and Co. deeded to Eveleth and Bissell 
one hundred and five acres of land, and 
on December 30, 1854, the Pennsylvania 
Rock Oil Company was organized,with a 
nominal capital of $250,000, divided into 
10,000 shares of $25 each. This was the 
first petroleum company ever organized. 
Professor B. Silliman, Jr., the Yale chem 
ist, was engaged to exhaustively test and 
report upon the petroleum, which he final- 
ly did April 16,1855. His report was sin- 
gularly correct in his estimate of its utili- 
ty, and in his forecast of the proper method 
of refining it. Owing to various compli- 
cations and dissensions among the stock 
holders, the property was finally leased to 
the Seneca Oil Company, a Connecticut 
corporation owned in New Haven. 
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Finally, in 1857, 


Thines moved slowly 
E. L. Drake, by courtesy Colonel.” who 
had been consecutively dry-goods clerk, ex 
press agent, and railroad conduetor, Vas 

: 


sent out to the property to examine and 


iusiasm 


report He returned full of ent 
The next vear Drake again departed for 
the ** promist d land,” determined to bore a 
well, as had bee n done for salt Beginning 
to drill in the early summer of 1858, his la 
bors were interrupted, and again resumed, 
and on August 28, 1859, at a depth of six 
ty-nine and a half feet, he ‘‘ struck oil.” 
This was a red-letter day in the annals of 
Oildom, as it marks the first deliberate 
step In the petroleum industry It will 
be noted that the parties in interest, while 
never abandoning their undertaking, were 
wealth 


unconscious of the great mine o 
which lay beneath their property. They 
actually occupied nearly five years, from 
the date of their purchase, in drilling a hole 
sixty-raine and a half feet in the ground. 
‘Colonel” Drake, whose name will for 
ever be identified with the first oil well 
ever drilled, after acquiring notoriety and 
a competency, lost it all in speculating in 
oil stocks in New York. He also lost his 
health, and was reduced to positive penu 
ry, which was first relieved by a purse of 
$4200 generously contributed by his old 
neighbors and friends in Titusville. In 


1873 the Legislature of the State of Pem 
s\ nla granted an annu of S1500 to 
iimself and his e during the lifetim 
( ( el Phe 1do Ss stiil living 

The Drake well was tubed, and started 


off at the rate of ten WAPTeLS pr raay and 


later, by the aid of a more powerrul pump 


its production was increased to forty Dar 
aan a aed 

reis To-day a well of this size would be 
ae ‘ ; 

regarded as small, as erude ol is now 


h only two and one-half cents per 


' 
gallon, while the product of the Drake 
well during the first four months com 
manded an average of fifty cents 
Doubt and distrust that preceded Drake's 
successful venture suddenly fled before 
the common convietion that an otl well 
vas the open sesame to wealth Land 
which hitherto had been valued only for 
its timber increased in price a hundred 
or a thousand fold Every farmer now 
thought he had found an Aladdin's lamp 
filled to the brim ith kerosene The 


triad 


: : . ; 
dreary solitudes which had been broken 


ouly by the woodman’s axe now resound 


fora 


ed With the DUS\ notes of preparation 
dive Into hature s great grab hag Ln thre 
beginning developme its proceeded slowly, 
is the means ol transportat on were de 

fective, and eve rvthine had to be carried 
into the wilderness By June, 1860, the 
ly prod iction was estimated to be two 
hundred barrels On the 15th of May. 


IS61.a report Vas made that 135 wells were 


producing 1288 barrels. In this month the 
Kunk well, at a depth of 460 feet. encoun 
vhich stra 


tered the third sand,” from 


tum the bulk of oil has since been obtained, 


reater depth. 


though usually at a much g 
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Several ad 
vanced as to the origin of the oil, but none 
As a 
matter of fact, petroleum is encountered 
in all ages to the 
tertiary. The sand strata in Pennsylva- 
nia in which oil is found are chiefly in the 


different theories have been 


of them are entirely satisfactory. 


from the Laurentian 


Chemung group of the Devonian forma 
The name is derived from the Che 
out 


tion, 
mung River, where they dis 
tinetly. 

By this time the prospectors had learn 
ed where to find the oil, and in September, 
1861, the Empire well on the Tarr farm 


crop 


started off, to everybody's amazement, at 
Produc- 
tion ran to waste for want of barrels and 


the rate of 2500 barrels per day. 


tanks to store the oil,and became more of a 
drug in November, when the Phillips well 
on the Tarr farm flowed 3000 barrels the 
first day. Other wells came in to swell 
the production, and by January 1, 1862, 
oil could hardly be sold at the wells at 
any price, and was nominally quoted at 
ten cents per barrel. Sales in New York 
at that time did not cover the cost of 
transportation. This was a wasteful and 
unprofitable period. nl ee Henry states 
that the production during the early part 
of 1863 was searcely half that of the be- 
ginning of 1862, and that of 1864 was still 






AND MAIN PIPE LINES. 


less. In May, 1865, the production had 
declined to less than 4000 barrels per day. 

In January, 1865, the Frazer well on 
the Holmden farm, at Pithole, “ struck 
oil,” and its output the first day was 250 
barrels. This was followed by a series of 
rich strikes, which like magnet drew 
restless spirits from every quarter, until 
within a few months a city of 15,000 to 
20,000 people was established.  Pithole 
City was a nine days’ wonder; it was so 
phenomenal and ephemeral that it was like 
a phantom of the imagination. It had 
banks, saloons, churches, school - houses, 
large and numerous hotels, one costing 
about $75,000, a fire department, and by 
September a daily newspaper. It was at 
one time, next after Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, the largest post-office in Pennsylva 
nia. During the coming winter the wells 
showed signs of exhaustion, and within 
two years the glories of Pithole had van 
ished. Fire and flood completed the work 
of destruction, and to-day there is hardly 
a human habitation to mark its site. 

Oil men are fond of recalling the great 
flood of 1865, which swept everything 


a 
< 


movable out of the valleys, carrying en- 
gines, derricks, bridges, embankments, 
tanks, and barrels of oil before its resist- 
less fury. 


In this year also the govern- 
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ment levied a tax of one dollar per barrel, f pA wei 


and many oil-producers were sad at heart serie |S 





Phe ir Spirits were re\ ived next vear, own 


to the inereased demand abroad lor petro ¢ 3 

um and thie repeal of the government | TS aes 
tax. Ourexports in that vear aggregated | AA 
nearly 51 OQOO000 vallons against 25,500,000 
eallons in 1865,an increase of one hun 
dred per cent. Operations during all these 
years up to aboui IS74 were in the val ey 
of the Allegheny and along its tributa 
ries. Oil Creek, Pithole, Tidioute, Par 
ker’s Landing, Petroleum Centre, Oleop \.. 


olis, and Titusville were, each in its own 


: 2h Ake ee, 
aS 


time, the centres of interest 

As early as 1866 a well was begun in Pestrcnslss 
MeKean County, near Bradford. but. it ' i 
was abandoned at a depth of S50 feet. In 
i871 another well in that vieinitv. was 2am 
drilled through to ** pas sand,” whieh was 
below the level of the unsueceessful ven 
ture It proved to be a small produces 
yielding ten barrels per day, and excited 
no interest In 1874 a seventy-barrel well 
was completed, which may be regarded as 
the beginning of the development of the 
Bradford field On account of its aren 
and the longevity of the wells, it has com ~ 
pletely overshadowed all other districts 
Though the extent of its resources was 7 
not immediately recognized, by January, 


IN7S, Its production reached HOOD barre ls 





The daily average then steadily rose to 
17.500 in 1878; 88,500 in 1879: 55,000 in SES 01 
ISSO; 71,000 in ISS1. [t attained its maxi | 
mum production, 81,000 barrels, during beer 
the month of August, ISS1, since which , : ~ 
time it has steadily declined It has re } mets 
cently been yielding only 26,000 barrels ; i 
daily 

In the autumn of 1881 there was a large 
increase of operations in the Allegany 
field in southern New York. By July, 


ISS2, its production mounted to an aver : 





age Of 23,884 barrels per day, which has 
declined to 7000 at recent dates. The “| 
period of its maximum development Was : 36] 
simultaneous with the most phenomenal } 
of all the later fields—Cherry Grove 

On the 22d of December, 1881, Grace 
and Dimick began to drill in this town 
ship what is known as a ‘* wild-eat” well, I 
i.e., a gambling venture in territory not 
known to be oil-bearing. By Mareh 3. 


ISS2, operations there were temporarily 





suspended, and the well was boarded up 
1: t J 
and guarded to prevent public inspection 
For nearly two months and a half the | 171 
. ) . } 1 = Es 
oil trade watched it with absorbing inter — 
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est, which its subsequent performances 
fully justified. It was known as ** Mys 
tery 646,° from the number of the lot 
Upon whieh it was located Producers 


and speculators were on the qué vive to 
ascertain the facts, and seouts were em 
ployed to fathom its mystery. It re 
well 


quired bravery as as diplomacy, a 


knowledge of sands and oils as well as 


physical endurance, to learn the secret of 
the drill. The 
cuished himself was Si Hughes, who elud 
ed the guards, crawled 
under the derrick, decided that the well 
was dangerous, and hastened to inform 


seout who most distin 


the vigilance of 


his principals of lis discovery Kor this 
piece of detective work he was handsome 
ly rewarded. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon of May 
17, 1882, it 


i ae a 


made a big flow The news 


vusher” in the wilderness created a 
genuine sensation, and the spot was soon 


Within 


sixty days the surrounding farms were 


invaded by an army of drillers. 


perforated by hundreds of holes, and oil 
was springing from every pore at the rate 
The 
area of fertile territory was soon defined, 
nature's exhausted, 
By November the production had declined 
below 5000 barrels 


of 25,000 to 35,000 barrels per day. 


and resourees Soon 


The oil there was found in the fourth, or 
‘white sand,” as distinguished from the 
third, or‘‘ black or chocolate-colored sands” 
of Bradford and Allegany. Since then 


there has been a succession of white sand 





ol 


CITY 


pools, such as Cooper tract, Balltown, Hen 
ry’s Mills, Wardwell’s Ferry, and Thorn 
Creek They 
lacked the staying qualities of the darker 
sand districts, and while they dazzled by 
their rocket-like ascent, they fell with equal 
celerity. The‘ gushers” may be compared 
with the boiling geysers of the Yellow 


the home of the ‘* eushers.” 


stone, as the tremendous hydrostatic press 
ure, when they are first opened, sends a 
shower of oil high in the air above the 
derrick. 

It will, of course, be 
these 


that 


la rgve, or 


understood 
their extent if 
their failure if dry, exercised a potent and 
immediate influence upon the market for 
oil, as well as the value of contiguous 
land. The scouts, in their haste to ad- 
vise their principals of important events, 
had some exciting races to the nearest tel- 
egraplh. office. 


wells, by 


The telegraph companies 
themselves had some exciting races to see 
which should first reach the wells. One 
company ran a wire into a small coal-bin 
belonging to a country school-house, and 
there received and dispatched as many as 
A few 
days later a rival company opened an of- 
fice in a portable canvas tent about twen- 
ty feet from an important well that was 
nearing completion. The climax of this 
competition of telegraph companies ‘at 
the front” was reached when the Postal 
Company improvised a perambulating of- 
fice in an omnibus, and a little later strung 
a wire to a frontier wel! in Thorn Creek 


three hundred messages per day. 


























\ 


district, placed their instruments on a 
stump and opened an out-door oflice 
In the early aqdavs trading was large lv 
econtined to those who really wanted the 
rticle for shipment, refining, and expor 
tation The accumulated stock was then 


ery light, and there were some startling 


fluctuations in prices. The first product 
o Lhe Drake well sold for S20 per bar 

of 42 gallons In 1860 it sold down 
to 82 or $3 per barrel, The extremes in 


Is61 were S10 early in the vear and 10 
cents in the autumn, when the product 
of the big flowing wells was running to 
vaste. In March, 1862, prices ranged be 


tween 25 and 50 cents per barrel, but eight 
months later, owing to declining produce 
Lion, creasing CONSUMpPLION, and 1h 
proved facilities for handline the oil, the 
price advanced to S4 In June, 1864, oi] 
sold at S12 per barrel, but the average for 
the decade 1863-73 was somewhere be 
tween $3 and 5 In January, 1873, the 
highest price was S290, but by the next 
December it had lost the two dollars and 
vas selling for 90 cents per barrel. In 
December, 1876, it reached $4 237, but by 
September 27, 1878, it was off to 78? cents 

When the magnitude of the Bradford 
field fairly dawned upon the oil trade, a 
permanent reduction in values occurred 
This downward tendency was accelerated 
by the added production of the Allegany 
field, but the greatest depression in prices 
since the glutted markets of 1861-2 was 
oceasioned by Cherry Grove But when 
it was discovered that Cherry Grove was 
doomed to a rapid exhaustion, oil mount 
ed upward from 49} cents, to which it had 
declined July 6, 1882, to $1 37 on Novem 
ber 6 following. The bubble of hig] 
prices burst, and the market which closed 
at $1 O84 on the evening of December 12, 
sold as low as 89 ; cents the next day, and 
within a few days declined still further to 
75 cents. This panic was due to the open 
ing of a‘ gusher” at four o'clock the pre 
ceding evening in a new district called 
Balltown. 

The Wall Street panie in the spring and 
early summer of 1884 involved relatively 
heavier losses to the oil trade than to 
traders in the market for railway stocks, 
cotton, or grain. Oil which sold at $1 024 
on the 6th of May, the day the Marine 
Bank failed, touched 502 on June 21. 
Thus the value in the open market of a 
great staple commercial product was cut 
in two within six weeks. On those peril 
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ous, exciting davs when the pe troleum ex 
changes were converted into slaughte 
houses, terror was depicted on eve y cou 
tenance, and the stoutest hearts were para 
ivzed With the overwhelming disaster that 
swept away margins capil il, and ered 
Within the past Tew months the stren 
of the statistical position has made erude 
petroleum firm in price at SL per barrel 
uid upward 

In the early days trading was done 
whereve rmen conere cated In the oil re 
f1ons—at the wells, on railway trains, 


telegraph offices, hotels, streets, and p 


lic places. As early as November, 1868, a1 
exchange Was organized at Petroleum Cen 
tre In 1869-70 there were common mar 
Kel place s, though not re cularly org 
exchanges,in Oil Citvand Pittsburgh. In 
S71 an ¢ xchange was established at Titus 
ville The first suecessful Petroleum Ex 
change was created in Oil ¢ itv on Kebru 
ary 7, 1874, New York followed in 187 
Pittsburgh in I878,and Bradford in 1879 
Until within two vears Oil City exercised 
an autocratic influence in fixing the price 
of oil, and its quotations were the stand 
ard of value. It isa singular and unique 
fact that an interior town, with a small 
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population, moderate banking fa 
cilities, and no longer the centre 
of any important producing In 
terests, should so long have held 
its commanding position, Asa 
rural speculative centre it 1s pos 
itively without parallel. Vir 
ginia City, Nevada, located im 
mediately above the colossal sil 
ver mines of the Comstock lode, 
and four or five times as large as 
Oil City, never aspired to any 
pretensions as a market-place for 
shares 
f Up to the winter of 1882-3 the 
original New York Petroleum 
Exchange was of no influence 
in the oil trade. It then moved 
to enlarged quarters, and trebled 
its membership to 600. At this 
time the National Petroleum Ex 
change was organized, with 500 
members, and simultaneously 
the New York Mining Stock Ex- 
change, with nearly 500 mem 
bers, began trading in petroleum. 
In April, 1888, the latter two ex 
changes were consolidated, and 
on May 1, 1885, the old Petro 
leum Exchange was merged 
with the consolidated board, 
forming the Consolidated Stock 
ani and Petroleum Exchange. The 
present organization has 2117 


61°10 


members, pays 88000 upon the 
death of each as life-insurance, 
has eash reserves of over half a 
million dollars, and now estab- 
lishes the market price for pe 
troleum. The clearances in the 
New York market in 1884 aggre 
gated over 5,500,000,000 barrels 

= about 150 times the total prod 
uct above-ground. 


Having briefly reviewed the 
erowth of the industry and its 
accompanying speculation, we 
may now glance at the methods 
employed in producing, trans 
porting, and refining oil. 

Prospectors in seleeting a 
promising spot to test new terri 

3 tory are often influenced by a 
‘belt theory,” first advanced by 
aman named Angell. Ina gen- 

et eral way his idea has been veri- 
prituixe fied by experience. — It proceed- 
arpanates. ed upon the hypothesis that oil 


lies in belts or pools having a northeast 
and southwest trend, sometimes called 
In districts 
known to be oil-bearing the wells are fre 
quently located near the boundary of the 
owner's property. . The object is to drain 
as much of his neighbor's oil as possible, 
for there are no partitions in the sub 
terranean chambers corresponding to the 
lines of surface ownership. The driller’s 
motto is ‘* first come, first served,” hence 
there is generally a race to see who shall 
first tap nature’s till. 

When the exact spot for the well has 
been determined upon, a well-hole is dug 
about fifteen feet in depth, and if solid 
rock is not reached, a wrought-iron pipe 
eight to twelve inches in diameter is 
driven down to it. Above this is erected 
the ‘‘derrick,” a pyramidal structure of 
heavy timbers, generally seventy-two feet 
inheight. At each side is located a fifteen 
to twenty horse-power engine, which op 
erates a Walking-beam, to which is attached 
a heavy cable and the drilling apparatus. 

This consists of four parts. The up- 
per one is called the ‘* sinker-bar,” about 
eighteen feet in length; next come the 
jars,” seven feet in length; then the ‘tau 
ger-stem,” about thirty feet long, of 33 
inch cold rolled steel; and finally, at the 
end of this is a ‘*‘ bit” three feet in length. 
Thus equipped, steam is turned on, and the 
ponderous weight of 2000 to 3000 pounds, 
alternately raised and dropped, as in a 
pile-driver, drives the bit into the rock at 
the average rate of sixty to one hundred 
feet daily. After drilling for some time 
the tools are hoisted and a fresh bit is in- 
serted. Meanwhile a ‘‘sand pump,” or 
*bailer,” a cylindrical tube with valves 
opening inward, is dropped down the 
hole to remove detritus or water. A 
“casing” is titted snugly to the walls of 
the well to keep out the water; and when 
it is necessary to pump the oil, the well is 
tubed. The tube is about two inches in 
diameter, around which a rubber packer 
is inserted just above the oil and gas bear- 
ing rock. This euts off the escape of the 
gas, foreing it up through the tube, and 
causing the well to flow. The bore of the 
well varies from eight to six inches, and 
its depth varies with the geological forma 
tion, averaging perhaps 1200 to 1500 feet, 
and sometimes reaching 2500. 

The cost of a well naturally depends 
upon its location, depth, and character of 
rock. The owner generally erects the 


the ** forty-five degree line.” 
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derrick, engine, and tank, at an average 


expense of 81500, and then contracts with 
a driller to furnish the tools and sink the 
well. This charge will probably average 
Sixty cents per foot. It is perhaps safe to 


say that wells in the larger fields average 
In cost from 82500 to S3000 

Torpedoes, which were first introduced 
about 1865, were received with distrust, 
but are now inh general use, and have be 
come a necessary part of the equipment of 
a well. They are eylindrical tubes, va 
rying in size, but generally eight inches 
in length and four in diameter, contain- 
ing fluid nitro-glycerine. These torpe- 
does are carefully lowered into the wells 
and exploded by dropping a 20-pound 
cast-iron weight upon them from above. 
The explosion shatters the walls, giving 
a greater exposure of surface to draw 
oil from, thus stimulating the wells and 
increasing their production. Though 
this treatment hastens the exhaustion of 
a well, it is believed by many that the 
amount of oil obtained exceeds what 
would otherwise be procured. At first 
only five or six quarts of nitro-glycerine 
were introduced, but now it is no unusual 
thing to employ 120 to 200 quarts of gly- 
cerine, equal to 3240 to 5400 pounds of 
gunpowder. 

This explosive has often been employed 
with startling results, notably in the au- 
tumn of 1884. The Armstrong well No. 
2, at Thorn Creek, in the vicinity of sever- 
al ‘‘ gushers,” was drilled through to the 
pay sand, and finding no oil, on October 
25 it was pronounced dry. The result of 
this announcement was felt in the oil 


OLEAN, NEW YORK 


market, which advanced from 73 to 814 
cents. On the evening of the 27th a large 
charge of nitro-glycerine was exploded in 
it, and instantly a tremendous stream of oi] 
gushed forth, putting five hundred barrels 
in the tank during the first hour. This 
was the largest well ever opened in this 
country, and has since been surpassed by 
only one of its neighbors. The effect of this 
torpedo was almost as instantaneous in the 
market as in the well, and early the next 
morning the price dropped like a plummet 
to 647 cents, 

The torpedo was patented by Colonel 
Kk. A. lL. Roberts, and though contested by 
the oil-producers, the validity of the pat 
ent was established, and a fortune was 
made out of royalties for its use. One 
year ago last May it expired, and since 
then the cost has been largely reduced. 

In the beginning of the oil industry 
great difficulty was experienced in pro 
curing storage and transportation facili- 
ties. This was before railroads had pen 
etrated the oil regions, and when the 
principal mode of shipment was by bar 
rels in wagons to the Allegheny, and 
thence by bulk boats to Pittsburgh. The 
barrels were at first so imperfect that much 
of the oil oozed out in transit, but this de- 
fect was afterward remedied by a prepa 
ration of glue. 

Then came the era of railroads and 
tank ears, which were improved in their 
construction by an upper valve for load- 
ing and a lower one for discharging the 
oil. During all this time the great prob- 
lem was to get the oil to the cars, and the 
necessity for this led to the introduction 
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of iron pipes, or conduits, from the wells 
» the railways. The pipe line built in 
i865 from Pithole to Miller’s farm, the 
earest railway station, was the germ ol 

e present laby rinthine system of pipes 
iat traverse the oil fields. Teamsters 
nd roustabouts were so hostile to this 
novation, which they regarded as an 
ivasion of their rights, that the line had 

we constantly guarded, 

Phe first companies were merely com 
Oh Carriers, and made no proy IStOn for 
i@ storage of the oil, but about 1864 a 

regular storage company was established 
n Pittsburgh to receive oil from the Alle 
eheny boats. The monthly charge for stor 
ive at first was five cents per barre l,and in 
some exceptional cases ten cents, but later 
the rate was reduced to two and a half 
cents, and in 1876 to one and a quarter 
cents Between 1869 and 1871 a number 
ol miscellaneous Companies were organ 
zed to store and transport oil, but their 
service and management were not al Ways 
satisfactory. 

[n 1876-7 a general consolidation of the 
leading independent corporations was ef 
fected under the name and title of 
the ‘* United Pipe Lines.” This or 
ganization, with its capital of five 
millions, came under the control of 
the Standard Oil Company, and its 
pipes and tanks were extended to 
meet the growing proportions of the 
oil fields and the accumulating stock 
of oil. On April 1, 1884, this com 
pany was absorbed by the National 
Transit Company, a later adjunct of 
the Standard, the capital of whieh 
is thirty-two millions. The origi 
nal company is now known as the 
United Pipe Line division of the 
National Transit Company. 

The oil fields are covered with a 
network of pipes and tanks connect 
ed with the wells. Whenanew dis 
trict is discovered, the pipe line con 
nects it with the nearest station of 
ields. Each indi 


one of the old 
vidual erects a tank at his well of a 
capacity corresponding to his expee 
tations of the well. When the tank 
fills up with oil he sends forthe com 
pany’'s gauger, who measures its cou 
tents and turns it into the pipes of 
the company. A receipt for the 
number of barrels, less three per 
cent. for leakage. evaporation, ete., 


is given to the owner. This may 





remain from thirty to forty-five davs. stor 
age free. as a credit balanes Then it is 


converted into what are technically ealled 


acceptances, but commoniv known as 
oll certificates,” in round lots of one 
thousand or ten thousand barrels This 


acceptance or certificate corre sponds toa 
Warehouse rece Ipt and is the titie of own 


ership passing from the seller to the buyen 
On all the ye Lroleum exchanges 

The United Pipe Lines is a mutual mn 
surance company, and in the event of de 


struction by fire of any oil held by it. a 


pro rata ASSeSSINEHL IS le vied on all out 


standing certificates The company OWNS 
no oll, exce pl such as it »p irchases for 
sediment and surplus” account to main 


tain the integrity of its certifieates 
\s the custodian of this oil it charges 


\0 cents per 1000 barrels daily, or S12 50 


per month rhis Charge covers the use 
of its plant 1OSS DV evaporation. and the 
formation of worthless sediment There 


must be a very handsome profit in’ this 
business, though it should be remembered 


( plant 


that when the oil fields give out. tl 


will De as worthless as old junl 
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W he n the holder of the company’s ac 
ceptances presents them req ue sting the de 
livery of a corresponding amount of oil 
at a certain railway station, an additional 
charge of twenty cents per barrel is made 
This covers the cost of making connection 
with the wells, the convevanee and load 
ing of the oil, leaving again an apparent 
lv large margin of profit for the service. 
The oil regions are within an area one 
hundred miles square, and it is only at 
some railway station within this territory 
that the United Pipe Line will deliver 
the oil If the owner desires to ship it 
to any outside point, he can do so at 
such railroad freight rates as may be es 
tablished [f he wishes it transported 
to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Butfalo, Cleveland,or Pittsburgh, to which 
points the National Transit Company has 
trunk pipe lines, he can have it sent in 
this way at the same rate charged by the 
railroads. This cost varies from forty to 
fiftv-five cents to the sea-board. 

Olean, just north of Bradford, is the 
northeastern terminus of the United Pipe 
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A REFINERY IN THE OIL REGIONS, SHOWING TANK-CARS, 


Lines andthe western initial station of the 
trunk line to New York. Here are lo- 
cated immense storage tanks,each holding 
35,000 barrels. The National Transit 
Company in its two divisions owns or 
leases 1554 tanks, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity of 42,000,000 barrels. They have 
held over 40,000,000, but, owing to a re 
duction of stocks during the past year, 
they now contain about 86,000,000 barrels. 
The trunk line from Olean to New York 
was completed in October, 1881. It con- 
sists of two six-inch pipes, which follow 
the inequalities of surface the entire dis 
tance of three hundred miles. Every 
twenty-five miles there is a pumping sta 
tion with double tanks. While the oil 
from the first section is discharging into 
one tank, the contents of the second tank 
are pumping into the next section. This 
operation Is repeated at each succeeding 
station until the sea-board is reached, re- 
quiring about one week to complete the 
transfer. 

At Saddle River, near Passaic, New 
Jersey, and eleven miles from New York, 
a branch line diverges, and 
crossing the North River, New 
York city diagonally from 
Seventy-second to Sixty-third 
Street, and the East River, it 
supplies the refineries at Hunt- 
ers Point, Newtown Creek, 
Williamsburg, and Brooklyn. 
The main line continues to the 
large Standard refineries at 
Bayonne, on New York Bay. 
The line to Philadelphia be 
gins at Colegrove, in MeKean 
County, with a branch from 
Millway, Pennsylvania, to 
Baltimore. The lines to Buf- 
falo, Pittsburgh, and Cleve 
land are shorter and of less 
interest. The company pur- 
chased the right of way, and 
did not look to the State to 
exercise the right of eminent 
domain. A private telegraph 
wire follows the pipe line, giv- 
ing the managers perfect con 
trol of its operations. There 
are several small lines too in 
significant to mention. The 
only important attempt at ri- 
valry came from the ‘‘ Tide- 
water Pipe Company, limit- 
ed.” It was organized by 
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capitalists, in opposition to the Standard, 


but it is now understood to be in entire 


harmony with the interests of the latter 
Its pipes are confined to the Bradford tield 


and to a trunk line from Rixford, near 


Bradford, to Tamanend, on the Reading 
Railroad, a distance of 170 miles. It built 


and operated refineries, and has a storage 


capacity of about a million and a half bar 
rels. It assumes the fire risk, and its cer 
tificates are only bought and sold for legit 
imate commercial purposes, as they are 
not a good delivery on the petroleum ex 
changes of the country. 


Having thus traced the crude oil, which 
is of a greenish color, from its subterra 
nean home to the receiving tanks of the 
refineries at the sea-board and elsewhere, 
we may now study the processes whereby 
it is fitted for use. 


A GI AT REFINERY AT HUNTERS POINT 


The discovery of petroleum in quantity 
was the death-blow to the distil] ition of 
coal oil from coal and shale, but the man 
ufaeture of coal oil paved the way for the 
successful refining of petroleum.  Kiers 
the druggist who had experimented with 
some primitive refining utensils, was not 
successful until he called to his aid in 1858 
the services of C. B. Holmes, an expert dis 
tiller of coal oil. 

After Drake’s discovery, the works at 
Newtown Creek and South Brooklyn were 
converted from distilleries of coal oil to 
refineries of petroleum, and it was in these 
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factories that kerosene was first produced 


to any extent Karly in 1860 Holmes 


erected a refinery at Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and soon thereafter the ** woods were {lit 
erally | full of them,” particularly along 
Oil Creek. They were of very simple and 
primitive construction, and their product 
did not compare with the careful scientitie 
work of to-day The greatest step in the 
direction of improved apparatus and pro 
cesses was taken in 1862, at Corry, Penn 
svlvania, and at Plummer, between Oil 
City and Titusville 

Processes different 
ments, but they are essentially as follows: 
The crude oil is emptied into stills made 
of heavy boiler iron, either in a eylindric 
al form (placed horizontally), or with oval 
top and corrugated 


vary in establish 


bottom, underneath 
which is the furnace fire. Every refinery 
has a series of these stills, each contain 
ing from 600 to 1500 barrels. The former 
are twelve and a half feet in diameter and 
thirty feet in length. The of the 
furnace causes vapors to from the 
most volatile portions of the oil within 
three hours after firing up 


heat 


rise 


This vapor 
enters a coil, or worm, of iron pipe sub 
merged in cold water. The 
or condenses the vapor into a liquid eall 
ed ‘‘distillate.” This condensation in 
some refineries is effected by permitting 


water cools 


the vapor to escape into contined boxes of 
water, or condensers. In this box or con 
denser the vapor is converted into a dis 
tillate which passes through a pipe to the 
‘receiving-room,” and the water sinks to 
the bottom of the condenser, and is with 
drawn 

All distillate 
room, Where a separation is made accord 
All that is below 60° B. 
(Baume, standard of density), and down to 
10° B., is turned into a tank for kerosene 
distillates 


is sent to the receiving 


ing to its density. 


The lighter portions, or the 
earlier runs from the still, go into naph 
tha, ~asoline, or benzine tanks, while the 
heavier oils, below 88° B., into the 
manufacture of parafline and lubricating 
oil. The lightest vapor is called ‘* rhigo 
lene,” ranging from 115° to 105° B., though 
it and the second run are usually turned 
into the naphtha tanks. 
used as an anwsthetic. 


W hen saved it is 
The next product 
is known as ‘“‘cymogene,” ranging from 
105° to 95° B., and is sometimes used in 
ice-machines. Below this is gasoline, 95 
to 80° B., used largely in country houses 


for manufacturing gas. The Park Avenue 
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Hotel, New York, the Grand Union, Sara- 
toga, and the Hotel Kaaterskill are lighted 
by this kind of gas. 
tha, 80° to 65° B., which is extensively 
used in South American towns for street- 


Next comes naph 


lamp lighting, and in conjunction with 
benzine, 65° to 60° B., as a substitute for 
turpentine in mixing varnishes and paints. 
They are also used as a solvent to remove 
stains and grease and for cleaning wools, 
and for this purpose are of superior value. 
Finally we come to that portion of the 
distillate intended for kerosene. It is rel 
atively free from the obnoxious and in 
flammable elements that characterized the 
earlier runs from the stills, but it is neces 
sary tosubject it tofurther treatment. This 
distillate, therefore, is conveyed into a 
still, where live steam is injected into it, the 
gentle heat driving off through a pipe a 
large proportion of its remaining inflam 
mable ingredients. The method of one of 
the leading manufactories in producing 
their high-test oil is to introduce the oil in 
the lower part of a tank of water heated 
to a temperature of 206 F°., or just below 
the boiling-point. The oil rises through 
the water, and the vapor which is thus 
generated is carried away; the remaining 
portion of the improved distillate is convey- 
ed to a large tank called the ‘‘agitator.” 
In this agitator the distillate is treated 
with one and a half to two per cent. of 
sulphuric acid. Meanwhile a current of 
air is forced down a tube submerged in 
the distillate. The air eseapes from per 
forations at its lower extremity, breaking 
up the acid into minute particles or atoms, 
which insures the closest commingling and 
admixture of the oil and acid. The pitch 
which is held in suspension in the distil 
late has a greater affinity for the sulphu 
ric acid, and consequently flies to its em 
brace. When the current of air ceases, 
the acid in combination with the pitch is 
precipitated to the bottom and drawn off. 
The acid acts as a scavenger, ** sweeten- 
~ the oil. It goes into the agitator as 
white and clear as water, and comes out 
a thick, black, and tarry substance, known 


ing 


as ‘‘sludge’ or spent acid. This sludge, 
which has a very offensive odor, is either 
dumped in deep ocean or sent to Barren 
[sland to be used in the manufacture of 
artificial fertilizers. 

The next process is to give the distillate 
a water bath, for which purpose a large 
quantity of water is pumped to the top of 
the agitator, and falling to the bottom, 
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cleanses its contents, removing the light 
films of acid that may attach to the oil 
elobules \ solution of caustie soda 1S 
next applied in like manner to neutralize 
any remaiminge traces of acid. and to colin 
plete the deodorization of the oi] This 
distillate has now become refined oil, but 
to lighten and brighten its color it. is 
withdrawn into settling pans, where it 
is bleached from twelve to forty eight 
hours. It is then barrelled or packed in 


wood-ineased tin cans, and made r ady for 


shipment to consumers at home or abroad 
The next product from the stills is a 


Dlack tarry substance, termed residuum 
because it can not be advantageously d 


is 


tilled for illuminating oil [t is therefore 
converted into paraffine wax and lubri 
cating oils by processes entirely different 
from those employed in producing kero 
sene. Paratfine is made into wax can 
dles, matches, chewing-gum, candies. ete 
Anthracine is the basis of the beautiful 
aniline dyes. Heretofore it has been sole 
ly derived from the coal tar obtained by 
the dry distillation of bituminous coal. 
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LEACHING TANK 


\ process has, however. been patented for 
obtaining this anthracine from erude pe 
troleum, or the petroleum tar obtained as 
a refuse product in the distillation of pe 


troleum for the purpose of producing ker 


} 
osene. Lubricating oil for journals work 
ing under light pressure Is aS wood as 
sperm-oil In fact, such railroads as the 


Londonand Northwestern.the 


Warships of 
England, and the cotton factories of Man 
chester and New England use parafline 
oils in preference to animal or ve cretable 
oils The former will not spontaneously 
ignite. Mineral lubricating oil costs only 
a tenth as much as sperm-oil. 

The medicinal value of petroleum and 
its products, especially for rheumatism 
and SOTeS, has long been recognized Its 
most important use is in vaseline which 
is conceded to be almost without a rival as 
a base for ointments; and for many dis 
eases, such as consumption, bronchitis 
phthisis, ete., its internal use has been 
recommended Further experiments are 
necessary to define its full value as a r 
medial agent 
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In the matter of refined oil there 
are various grades adapted to differ 
ent markets or legal requirements 
The ordinary standard for the oil ot 
commerce is 100° flash test, Taghabu: 
tester, and 110° fire test. Different 
instruments have been devised to 
test the quality of oil, but the princi 
ple of all is the same. An open or 
inclosed eup containing oil in which 
a thermometer is submerged is heat 
ed by means of a spirit-lamp. As 
each inereasing degree of heat is 
registered, a lighted taper is rapidly 
passed over the surface to detect 
the existence of naphtha or gaseous 
matter. The lowest temperature at 
which the oil evolves an inflamma 
ble vapor is noted and fixed as the 
* flashing-point.” The heat is in 
tensified and the experiment contin 
ued until the oil itself ignites. The 
former is the flash test, the latter 
the fire test. An inflammable vapor 
such as a low grade of oil gives off 
at even a low temperature is, when 
mixed with atmospheric air, say in 
the proportion of one to five, a very 
dangerous compound, — It is not the 
oil which explodes, but the gas which 
is generated in a hot lamp. 

The flash test of 100° F. and the 
fire test of 110° are doubtless safe 
in properly constructed lamps, even 
though the temperature of the oil 
may rise above the degree of the 
test, because the vapor is confined, 
and also because a portion of it is 
constantly consumed by the flame. 
As a matter of fact, experiments 
made by Professor C. F. Chandler 
demonstrate that the temperature of 
the oil in lamps frequently does rise 
higher than the degree fixed upon as 
a safety standard. For instance, in 
a room where the thermometer re 
corded 82° to 84° F. the highest ree 
ord of the oil in any one of thirteen 
metal lamps was 120° F., and in any 
one of twelve glass lamps 91°, the 
average for the metal lamps being 
963° F., and for the glass 86°. Ina 
room 90° to 92° F. the highest tem- 
perature in the metal lamp was 129 
F., and in the glass 98°, the average 
for the metal being 1045° F., and 
for the glass 924°. From this it 
would appear that glass is a safer 
material than metal, inasmuch as 
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the oil does not get so hot, but, on the 
trary, danger of breakage 1 vreater, 
\\ ii Live brass st cle hit inp heats ip 
to vout the highest lear it has hn at 
men eXCLLU no wine itmosphere SO 
t blowing out the flame does not d 
downward Moreover, it is SO arra 
the oil is always on the same ley 
I erefore the ¢ ) ittract I . 
overtaxed, as in ordit v lamps 
en the ol is low Experts in POSE 
¢ lay stress on the nec Ot pro 
( Lb POOR Guallly | VICK ali ot t 
o it fully 
Absolutely safe as a good grade of ker 
osene is in a good lamp, the consumer's 
mly protection hes in the brand, or in 
state or municipal lnspection The law 


hould be based upon scientific experi 
ments, and be ricidly enforeed Some 


mtates are without adequate 





respect, and they should hasten to sur 
round their citizens with proper. sa 


vuards Such laws also serve to protec 
honest manufacturers from the compel 
tion of unprincipled refiners While in 
England, New York « ty and State, and 


Massachusetts 100° F. flash test is the stand 


ard, in Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio 120 





sthe lowest. Georgia, Pennsylvania. and 
Marvland have 110° fire test as the stand 
ard, while in Maine, Ne Llampshire, Wi 


l ind 


I]linois require 150° fire test, which insures 


{ 


consin, and Japan it is 120 Missoun 


to all families the grade of oil which is 
used by the most intel] gent consumers 
every where. The instruments differ so 
much, however, that kerosene which would 
pe cond mned by Ole might be accepte d 
under another. 

The petroleum industry gives employ 


{ 


ment toa large body of lavporers In ISSO, 


according to the census report, there were 


2111 skilled and S784 unskilled workmen 
engaged in producing oil, and 9869 persons 
in refining it. There are about 20.000 wells 
in the entire oil field, but many of them are 
small pumpers, and one hand ean attend 
to several of them. After the completion 
of the derrick, and the arrival of « neme 
and tools, four men are required to drill a 


well. These men receive $3 50 per day. 
The common well-tenders, pipe men, and 
the like receive $50 per month, or from 
S175 to $2 per day. Coopers and carpen 
ters get about S82 50 In refineries skilled 
laborers receive $3 per day, and still-men, 
or common workmen, get about 81 75. 
The best-paid men in the oil business 
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are t s oO own idl + ¢ ) l 

standard ind their s ces ui 1 

Vv come under the ud « d 

Mr. John D. Rockefelle1 is the 

Live \ ne ma WI I 

terested asmall refine [soz 

1 nuch more na COCO 

Lie 1 the preseienc ds 

( r, to Toresee the Tutu DOSS ( 

the petroleur Indust Won | ( 

ed ( wT 1 

Nes In Cleve nd and devoted elf 

ex is ( to oO re bin mad } 

By 1s70 t of R efeller | Co 
nd Rockefeller, Flagles d Andrews 
mad attarne al 1 posit ihn the t i 

but Rocke ers dream \ tL on 

ganization that should eo | pett 

leum business of the country I 

vear the Standard Oil Cor yor YO ) 
is formed th a nomi ( of 

$1,000,000 To | is transferred t 

plant property and ood OL 1 1 O 

firms above mentioned Later, this cap 

Ital was increased to $3.5 ) til 

Ine th it the larger outside refineries of 


andthe policy of aggression and absorption 
Of rival concerns was begun AS ! wad 
Oil Company was organized in Pennsylva 


nia, in New York, and in New Je \ but, 


iperior to these companies, t is 
created 1n TSSO a mysterious o1 ! tion 
KNOWN as the Standard Oil Trust th 
aca il of s, 0.000 () Qdne « its orig 
nators } iS tes ed that 1 | " the i 
partners Ip hor corporation but an 
ivreement made by ihe ( erest 
ed ho have Vy Virtue of that % eement 
Cc) ted a trust, and put that tr { 1 thie 
hands of trustees.”’ In it s supposed to 
be lodged t e supreme control of the four 
Standard Oil Companies of Ohio, Pen 


svilvania, New York, and New Jersev. of 


the National Transit Company, and of the 


various rr neries and = allied terests 
Which it owns or controls It isa com 
mercial secret society, which has een 





ity, and it has successfully defied inquisi 
tive courts, legislatures, and newspapers 
‘The Standard” in its generic sense h 
come in for generous abuse in m my qual 
ters, as its tentacles have reached out and 
b lily appropriated the transportation | 
cilities and refineries of oil. s ippressing 


all opposition and competition. Before it 
constructed a pipe line of its own to the 
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sea-board it was necessarily the largest 
shipper of crude oil to tide-water, and 
great complaints were made that all the 
oil terminal facilities of railways, partic 
ularly the Erie and New York Central, 
were owned or leased by the Standard in 
terests, and such large rebates were made 


the oil transported in‘tank ears 


to it on t 
that the discrimination was ruinous to all 
outside refiners and shippers. 

It mav be said, however, that the 
growth of the Standard was merely in 
keeping with the commercial tendency of 
the present time, which leads to the ag 
gregation of capital and the consequent 
overthrow of smaller artisans and trades- 
men The company should be less sub 
ject to hostile criticism than had it been 
the recipient of grants, subsidies, or val 
uable public franchises. It is a natural 
and not a legislative monopoly, and in 
this respect differs from many other great 
monopolies, like the East India Company, 
the Hudson Bay Company, and Alaska 
Fur Company, or railways with large 
land grants of publie domain, Though 
‘the Standard” has aequired control of 
almost the entire pipe line system, and 
manufactures and sells perhaps ninety per 
cent. of all the oil produced, it has, as a 
rule, held aloof from the producing busi 
ness, though many of its largest stock 
holders are personally interested in pro- 
duction. 

From present appearances the petrole 
um wells of Pennsylvania have passed 
their maximum, and though occasional 
small pools are likely to be found, it is ex 
tremely doubtful if future discoveries can 
possibly approach the volume of output 
of the palmy days of 1881 and 1882. The 
probability is, however, that prolifie fields 
will be opened in some other portions of 
the country, perhaps in West Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, 
W voming, or in California and Canada, 
where oil has been found in small commer- 
cial quantities. South America, too, espe- 
cially Peru,isa promising field,and,in fact, 
since petroleum is a universal product, a 
great many surprises in the way of devel- 
opment doubtless lie before us in the future. 
Since its sourees of supply, however, are 
hidden, and it is in that respect radically 
different from most staple products, great 
uncertainty must always attend the pro- 
duction of petroleum. 

The foreign demand for our refined oil 
has steadily increased, as follows: 


Exports oF Om From THE Unitep States. 


Year 

1862 
TR64 
1866 
1S68 
IS70 


1S 





) 
1 


1876 2 


7 
187 
7 3,660,152 32. 915,786 
1878 dd8 841,503 16,574,974 
ISSO 423,964,699 36,218,625 


[S82 559.954.590 





1884 513,660,092 


The exports for 1885 exeeed those of 1884 
by about ten per cent. The larger portion 
goes to Germany and England, but the 
demand in India and China is increas 
ing. The domestic consumption is grow- 
ing, and at the present time the aggregate 
consumption of American kerosene is in 
excess of the production of petroleum, as 
it has been for a year or more. The pre 
sent daily production of petroleum is 
about 55,000 barrels, against an estimated 
consumption of between 65,000 and 70,000, 
The foreign demand averages about 42,000 
barrels, and the home consumption 26,000. 

The great rival to American petroleum, 
W hich vives promise of dangerous compe 
tition in the near future in the markets of 
Europe, is the Russian. 

The petroleum industry of Baku may 
be said to date from 1872, when the crown 
monopoly was abolished, and the terri- 
tory divided into lots of twenty - five 
acres each and sold to the highest bid 
der, This brought the petroleum re- 
sources of the region to publie attention ; 
but up to 1877 their development was se- 
riously restricted by the onerous tax col- 
lected from the product. In 1875 Robert 
Nobel, a Swede, whose brother Albert in- 
vented dynamite, and whose brother Lud- 
wig was a rich ship-builder on the Neva, 
located in Baku, and erected a small re- 
finery. <A few years later he was joined 
by Ludwig, who invested his fortune and 
brains in the petroleum industry. They 
introduced modern ideas in a vigorous 
manner that completely revolutionized 
the previous methods of the oil business 
of that region, and in fact they created 
the industry. They imported skilled well- 
borers with their tools from Pennsylvania, 
and constructed a pipe line eight miles in 
length from Baku to the wells at Bala- 
khani, replacing the old mode of trans- 
portation on Persian carts. At the pre- 
sent time there are seven lines of pipe 
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hetween these two points besides a rail 


V 
The great obstacles to overcome were 
remoteness of the refinertes from the 
irket and the difficulty and excessive 
st of transporting the refined article to 
centres of consumption In 1879 they 
ran the construction of a fleet of cistern 
steamers, specially designed and built for 


purpose of carrying oil in bulk on the 


Caspian Sea to the mouth of the Volga 
These vessels were constructed in Sweden. 


and floated in halves through eanals to 


Lie Volga. where they were unilec The \ 
have a length of 250 feet, beam 28 feet 


ind depth in water when loaded 10 to 12 
Teet. Mr. Redwood states that ‘* the whole 
of the bows and forward part of the steam 
er forms one large cistern, furnished with 
two longitudinal b il ‘ heads and several 
transverse bulk-heads, to prevent oscilla 


id when the vessel is roll 


tion of the lign 
ing ina heavy sea. The engines and boil 


ers are amidships, and aft of these are twe 


evlindrical vertical tanks of a diameter 


yout eq ial to the beam of the vessel, ris 


ne somewhat above the level of the deek 
The Caspian is a stormy sea, and the voy 
re tothe mouth of the Volga is 460 miles 


The first experiment in shipping oil in 


sulk across the Atlantie was declared to 
be a failure, and American oil is usually 
exported in barrels or cases, but during 
the month of October last the American 
ship Crusader carried in bulk from New 


York to Liverpool 177,400 gallons of oi] 


The Caspian Steamers can proce d ho tur 


mouth of the Volga, as the water is too 


shallow to allow their passage To meet 


this difficulty the Messrs. Nobel! construet 


ed a number of tank barges to conve y the 


oil to Tsaritzin, where they built large 


storage tanks, sidings, cooper shops, ete 


At this point they met the Tsaritzin-Griazi 
Railway, which connects with the railway 


system of Russia, and they built 1500 tank 
cars to transport the oil into the interior 


for general distribution. 


The refinery at Black Town, the Hunt 
ers Point of Baku, covers seventy-five to 


eighty acres, and about eight thousand 
men are said to be employed by the 
various firms and companies at that 
place. The firm of Nobel Brothers has 
passed into the hands of the Nobel Com 
pany, which occupies in Russia relatively 
the same position that the Standard does 


in this country. 


ier than about twenty miles from the 


As a rule, American producers make 


ight of Russian production, and Ameri 


‘an exporters of refined ol contend 
hast ch aS oniy about « é ( i | 
per « at Europe in ¢coO a l iss ) 
) 
plied Russian refineries ive no 
ears of Russian compet , \ 
maere Imate the ¢ pabiiitie ( ib re 
o1O? , ’ , . | 
rion IS apparel if e may bet ‘ 
observers as Charles Marvin, an English 
authority on Russia, or Boverton Red 


wood, the chemist of the London Petrol 


um Association, and the statement o e| 
informed Americans who have visited that 
region Mr. Redwood, who recently 1 
turned from a tour of Inspection, states 


the oil field from which the Baku 


re 


Iners are Suppiled Is not, in tact, more 
than three miles square, and on this smail 
+] { 


flowing wells or fountains 


{ 


tract there ar 


Which apparently could supply the whole 
world with lamp oil and lubricating oil 
There is. L belt ve, no reason to doubt 


like 1000 to 12 square 


that something 





miles of the Apsheron Peninsula may 
ralriv reg irded as more or less prod 

oil territory lL had seen wells in Amen 
ica that were considered remarkable in re 
gard to the quantity of the oil vielded, 
and had read accounts of the productive 


f the Russian wells, but I was, I 


1eSS O 


must confess, wholly unprepared jor the 
evidences of abundant s ipply The 
well | Saw spouting Nobel’s No 1S vields 
atthe rate of 1.125.000 gallons say 27,000 
barrels per twenty four hours when open 
ed (it is shut down by a valve attach- 
ment when its product is not needed 

and it is by no means the most pro 
ductive that has been struck, the Droo}j 


ba well and Nobel’s No. 9 well having 


for a time yielded about double that quan 


titv.”” The significance of this statement 
vill be realized when it is remembered 
that a 5000 barrel well in this co intry Is 
considered ve ry large indeed, and that the 
largest ever opened here made less than 
10,000 barrels in twenty-four hours 

No effort has been made to deve lop the 
resources of that region, as the 400 wells 


already ope ned have supplied more than 
the refineries could use, and in its crude 
form at the wells the oil has only a nomi 
nal value, say from 10 to 25 cents per bar 
rel, It costs more to drill wells there 
than here, or say $10,000 against an 
average of 82500 to $8000. This is owing 
to the harder rock generally encountered, 
and greater cost of machinery, the average 
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depth being only about 450 feet. The oil 
seems to lie in cells, and when one is ex 
hausted and Stops flowing, upon deeper 
boring another reservoir is tapped. There 
are only about one hundred of these wells 
actually yielding oil at any one time, and 
though the figures are not so exact as 
those obtained of American production, 
theo itputin 1879 is given at 370,G00 tons 
9.590.000 barrels, and in 1884, 1,180,000 
tons =7,910,000 barrels. Upon good au 
thority it may be said that the present 
daily production of Russian oil averages 
35.000 barrels. 

The completion within a few years of 
the Trans-Caueasian Railway from Baku 
to Batoum, on the Black Sea, a distance 
of 560 miles, furnishes a European outlet 
for Russian petroleum, This railway has 
so far, ho VNOVCF, not accomplished sO much 
aS WAS ¢ xpected of it, owing tosingle track, 
insufficient rolling stock, and steep grade 


in crossing the Suram Pass,3000 feet above 


sea-level. It is said that transportation 
from Bakuto Batoum costs about two cents 
per vallon for oil, and takes from four to 
fourteen days’ time. It has been pro 
posed to construct a pipe line between 
these poimts to economize the eost of 
shipment. And this must be done to give 
the Russian product \ cheap and adequate 
outlet The Austrian Lloyd's and the 
Black Sea Navigation Company can con 
vey the oil to Constantinople, and thence 
through the Mediterranean to all the 
ports of western Europe. Liverpool by 
water is 3110 miles from Batoum, and 
3000 miles from New York; Antwerp is 
3185 miles from Batoum, and 3348 from 
New York; Hamburg is 3452 miles from 
Batoum, and 3576 miles from New York. 
Thus it will be seen that with proper ship 
pin r facilities Baku will be at no disad 
vantage In respect to proximity to mar 
kets Moreover, oil is introduced into 
Germany and Austro-Hungary directly 
across the border by rail from Tsaritzin 
as a distributing point. 

The relative quality of Russian and 
American refined oil has been a subject 
of much discussion. Mr. Redwood says 
that ‘‘ when the Russian oil was first in 
troduced in Europe its high specifie grav 
ity led to the belief that it would not burn 
in ordinary mineral oil lamps. The fact, 
however. was overlooked that the crude 
oil yields so small a percentage of kero 
sene that this product is necessarily very 
homogeneous.” It is not regarded as 


quite equal to the American article, but 
this is probably due to superior care in 
refining it here. If American refined ad 
vances materially in price, it is likely to 
assist the Russian refiners in marketing 
their oil in Europe. At home they have 
an advantage over foreign oil in a pro 
tective tariff equivalent to about six cents 
a gallon on imported kerosene. 

The Russian oil, as all American oil 
men remark in commenting upon it, 
vields only about 27 to 30 per centum of 
kerosene, against 75 to 78 per centum from 
Pennsylvania oil; but as an offset to this 
the Russians obtain 45 per centum of lu 
bricating oil, which, according to the tes 
timony ofa prominent Standard magnate, 
‘is flooding Europe,” and also about 14 
per centum of liquid fuel. 

This brings us to the interesting ques 
tion of the use and value of petroleum us 
a fuel, in which respect Russia has deter 
mined a problem which is not yet regard 
ed as conclusively solved in this country. 
In the Caspian recion coal and wood are 
searce, and the necessity of finding a sub 
stitute, together with the cheapness of 
erude petroleum or its refuse, called as- 
tatki, accounts for the persistent and sue- 
cessful attempts to use petroleum as a 
fuel. To-day nearly if not all the steam 
ers on the Caspian and Volga, and the lo 
comotives on the railways in that region, 
burn oil exclusively. In the apparatus 
employed, a continuous stream of oil pass- 
es through an aperture one eighth of an 
inch in diameter, falling vertically, and 
meeting a jet of steam which forces the 
oil into the furnace in the form of exceed 
ingly fine spray, making in its combus- 
tion an intense heat. 

In this country, with a few exceptions, 
the only practical utilization of petroleum 
as a fuel is in kerosene stoves, and during 
the past few years their manufacture and 
use have greatly increased. In the ordi- 
nary oil stove the heat is obtained from 
three or four wicks without chimneys. 
The great objection to all oil stoves (whieh 
also applies to gas stoves) is that they viti- 
ate the air tnless the apartment be fully 
ventilated. It is estimated that a four- 
burner stove in a closed room would con- 
sume as much oxygen as fifty men. Oil 
stoves are very convenient for small fam- 
ilies and for light meals,and are decidedly 
economical. Gasoline and naphtha have 
been employed in stoves, but they are dan- 
gerous, and their use should be avoided. 
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il TEAMER ON 


Notwithstanding the acknowledged sue 


cess of troleum as a fuel for locomotives 





und steamers in the Caspian region, it can 
} ardly be said to have passed the « xperi 
mental stage in this country As early as 
862, in the refinery atCorry, Pennsylvania 
pre. ‘ isly refe rred to, its use as al ie] Vas 


undertaken by means of an apparatus sim 
) 


iv to that now employed in Russia, but 
t does not appear to have impressed the 


refiners perhaps DECAUSE pK troleum beeame 


more valuable in succeeding years. Those, 
iowever, who have tested the spraying 
njeetor concede that it is a complete me 
hanical suecess, but nearly all American 
ithorities pronounce against its use on 
ocean vessels The objection is that the 
heat of the engine-room might generate 
langerous explosive vapors, besides ren 
dering the close quarters of the vessel un 
comfortable from its stench. No such 


omments are made on it in Russia: on 


ie contrary. itis highly commenced there 


In 1867 the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
in a report to the Secretary of the Na 

said: ‘* It appears that the use of petroleum 
is a fuel for steamers Is hop less; con 
venience is against it, comfort is against 
it, health is agwainst it, eco omy Is against 





it At that time, however, petroleum was 
ive or six times as dear as now, so that 
the last portion of the statement 
reversed. The economy of course depends 
on the relative cost of the two fuels, which 
iS constantly varying. 

With erude oil at 75 cents a barrel and 
coal at $3 per ton, their value would b 


identical 





The common scientific state 
ment is that one pound of petroleum con 
tains twice as many heat units as a pound 
of coal; but experiments made under the 
direction of B. F. Isherwood, the distin 
guished Chief Engineer of the navy, with 


~ 








dod 


a regular marine boiler, show that one 


pou { rf pe troleum ¢ vaporated t vo-thirds 


more water than a pound of anthracite 
The apparatus by which he made this test 

isa uple Giffard injector v which 
the pet um is injected into the furnace 
In fOr ¢ minutely divided spray by 
thea icy of steam " 

The point has been urged that one 
rreat ad ntage possessed by petroleum 
as fuet | S Ih its sn illea Du and, 

hile this is true in a measure, there has 
een cousiderable Loose riting on the 

il t, which may be corrected by thi 
eX t tacts 

e facts are that the relative veichts of 
antiracite and pe oleum that Can be car 
ried On vOaArad a vessel In a @i en space d 
} d largely upon the manner in which 
t] tter is stowed American anthracite 
h pecifie gravity of 1.50, and as sto 
ea li Ss Is SIX Y pounds Carr be piaced 
na cubie Toot of space, taking larg and 
small lun 1ps mingled, —r e specie gray 

y of petroleum at engine-room tem 
perature is bul little over one-half that of 
anthracite, but fifty pounds of it can be 
pl Lin cubic foot of space, provided 
ed in compartments or tank 
yuilt into the vessel for the purpose. The 
compartments must be numerous and 
SHiali, LOwWwe« er, Oh account OL the rolling 
and pité go of the vessel at sea, for tl 
weight OF a large q WHtity of petrol uh 
cou d Nn ) allo ed to shilt PpOsILIoOn 
Assun ne that the petro im 1s carried in 
tanks, and that it evaporates two-thirds 
more steam per pound than anthracite, 
Wwe ha e tor the re l itive steam producing 
capad ties of the anthracite and petro. 
um in equal spaces (1 x 60), 60 for the fon 
mer and (1 ; x 50 834 for the latter, so that 
for equal space in the vessel occupied by 
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fuel, petroleum 
per 
weights of fire ] Lo be carrie d. W hich Is also 


1 ‘ 
would produce about 39 


cent. more steam The relative 


very important 1h VeSSé ls. would be as 60 


for the anthracite and 50 for the petrol 


um, or one-sixth less than the anthracite 


If, however, the petroleum be stowed in 


barrels, the above ratios change materi 
ally In this ease only about 86 pounds 
of petroleum could be placed in a cubic 


foot of space, allowing for the bulk of the 
materials of the barrels and for the inter 
stitial them. Then 


relative quantities of steam that could be 


spaces between the 
obtained from equal spaces occupied would 
be (1x 60) 60 for the anthracite and (14 


60 for the petroleum, or exactly the same. 


< 36) 


In either case the aggregate we ightsof fuel 
and containing vessels would not materi- 
ally vary, for the weight of the barrels or 
of the partitions of the small compart 
ments containing the petroleum is con- 
siderably greater than the weight of the 
bunkers containing the anthracite. 

The great economy in the use of petro 
leum on large vessels may be illustrated 
by reference to the Etruria, the latest Cu 
narder. Shipping men say that one rea 
son such vessels are not more profitable 
is because of the small space left for freight 
after stowing the necessary quota of coal. 
It burns on a passage of six days and a 
half 2275 tons of coal, but, to be prepared 
for delays, it carries 3000 tons, leaving 
only 400 tons for freight. If 39 per cent. 
of space could be economized on such a 
vessel as this, it would give space for 1170 
tons moreeargo of the same gravity as coal. 

The Hydrographie Office of the Navy 
Department recently requested mariners 
to report upon the value of oil in quelling 
The testi 
mony is uniformly favorable to the use of 
animal and vegetable oils *‘ 


boisterous and dangerous seas. 


on the trou- 
bled waters,” but petroleum is thinner, 
and lacks that oleaginous quality neces 
sary to subdue the breaking of the waves. 

Unless petroleum be found in much 
greater quantities than heretofore, it could 
not to any considerable degree furnish suf- 
ficient fuel to drive the wheels of our in- 
dustries. Its enlarged use would doubt- 
to an extent that 
would destroy the economy. 

In steel works at Worcester, Massachu 
setts, on steam ferry-boats on the bay of 


less increase its cost 


San Francisco, and elsewhere, isolated at- 
tempts have been made to use petroleum 
as a fuel. 
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A naphtha engine called the Holland 
patent ran for some time on the Erie, 
drawing a train of passenger-cars, but 
nothing seems to have come from the ex 
pt riment. rhe Dickey furnace, whieh has 
a spraying apparatus, uses crude oil, and 
extended experiments were made with it 

Though the introduction of petroleum 
as a fuel has met with little favor, natural 
gas, chemically identical 
has of late attraeted wide 
existence of 


with petroleum, 
The 
in this country 
was known lone before petroleum wells 
as 1821 a 
spring at Fredonia, New York, 


covered, a well dug, and the gras Was Con- 


attention. 
natural gas 
were drilled; and as early gas 


was dis 


veyed to several houses, which were illu- 
minated by it in 1824, when Lafayette 
passed through the village. 

In the early days of the oil industry 
natural was was found to co-exist with the 
oil, and its presence causes oil wells to 
flow. the 1861 
Rouse’s well was opened as a large pro 
ducer of petroleum, with a large volume 
of escaping gas that filled the neighboring 
valley like a fog. 


As early as spring of 


Coming in contact with 
fire somewhere in the vicinity, a terrific 
explosion occurred, killing nineteen per 
sons. During the last decade natural gas 
has been introduced into most of the towns 
of the oil regions, both as a fuel and illu- 
minant. Prominent among towns using 
this naturalagent are, first, Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny City, where it is extensively 
employed in manufactures, and next to 
these Oil City, Bradford, Warren, Titus- 
ville, Franklin, Butler, Beaver Falls, Boli 

var, Allentown, Friendship, ete., in Penn- 
sylvania, and Cuba, Fredonia, and Olean, 
in New York. 

There is a saving in its use over lump 
coal of about twenty per cent., and in la- 
bor of about ten per cent. Manufacturers 
consider it superior to coal, as it is easily 
applied and cheaply and conveniently 
manipulated. It is probable that within a 
year it will almost entirely supersede coal 
in Pittsburgh, where it already displaces 
over ten thousand tons of coal daily. Thus 
the character of that city will be complete- 
ly transformed, and it will no longer be 
properly described as ‘‘ the dirtiest city in 
America.”’ On the contrary, it should be 
the cleanest of any manufacturing centre. 
It is only within the last two years that 
any serious attempt has been made to con- 
vey the gas from the chief sources of sup- 
ply at Murraysville and Tarentum, about 
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twenty miles distant. Now 
ree hundred miles of pipe, from six to 
tv-four inches in diameter. Mr. An 

di Carnegie, the distinguished iron 


] { 
In a late address VETOre 


id Iron Institute of London, said: ‘* A 


iS 





rough our rolling-mills would sur 
the members of the Lustitute. In the 
teel-rail mills, for instance, where 
( ould have been seen thirty stokers 
yped to the waist, firing boilers which 
require a SUPPLY of about 400 tons of coal 
twenty-four hours, ninety firemen in 
being employed, each working eight 
rs, they vould now find one man walk 
ing around the boiler-house, simply wateh 
¢ the water-gauces, ete. Not a part cle 
fsmoke would beseen. In the iron mills 


e puddlers have whitewashed the coal 


MINKE PS VDELONOCIN LO their Turnaces 


Natural gas has given such a manifest 
intagve to Pittsburgh manufact vers, 

‘ S use has a ready become quite 
eral, that other cities and towns are 
ving in the same direction A recent 
p! position Is LO Conve through pipes to 
Cineinnati a large supply of gas now es 
iping under a pressure of 400 to TOO 


pounds to the square inch from wells lo 

ted on the boundary between Kent Icky 
und Virginia. It has also been proposed 
to bring natural gas from Pennsylvania 


to New York city Drilling for 


has become an industry distinet from oil 


eas wells 


borings, and the use of this natural eas 
gent for heating and lighting purposes is 
becoming general in the oil regions. In 
northwestern Ohio, about Lima and Find 


lay, important strikes of natural gas have 


1.—A MEMORY 
“| ER name is Ferginia, but dey calls 


her Lily, beease she’s sO W hite: en 
my name is Sajane, en dey calls me Sis, 
becase—becase—well, I don’ know no rea 
son, ‘cept de debil had a spite agin me.’ 
This forms the introduction to Sis and 
her nursling, and a strange contrast the 
two presented. Sis, elfish, grotesque, 
hump-shouldered, and black as the ace of 
spades; and Lily, petite, fairy-like,and fair 
as her name-flower, with eyes as blue as 
the heavens, and flaxen hair which erin 
kled and curled about her shoulders and 
formed a pretty frame-work for the baby 


yaa) 
been made within a year For house sup 
pis ( natural ras Col? hies enera 
estimate the amount of coal that wouk t 
con rec d eh ivhnish the @as at the 
cost of the coal or less, atl so much pei 


month, though in some instances, asin A 
leche! Cit it is sold by the thousat 
feet, the present rate being fifteen cents 
Its safety has been que stioned ith pret 


much the same way that the safety of p 


troieun. as a tue has been ques oned ! 
the Board of Underwriters have assured 
themselves that in Pittsburgh it is intro 
duced and distributed in a perfectly safe 
Miah Pr, under Con Ols presermbed by 
i thought naturally suggests itself 
lat the supply of gas may be soon ¢ 
iusted, but the facet is eited that a fas 
vell Murrays hy been blowing ofl 
eas for nine years, and notwithstanding 
It is now surrounded byVa cordon of WeELIS, 
the diminution in its pressure is scarcely 
perceptible. Numerous other examples 
contirm the opinion that ithin a number 


of vears these vas wells suff 


er no apprecia 
bie Ciminution in supply, and many ceo] 


OGIStS ady mice the theory Liat Nat ine Is 
CONSLANLLY ¢ voly Ing the was in her labora 
tors Near Baku, in Russia, the naphtha 
Springs have been discharging for twe nity 
five hundred vears Capital, Which is pro 
verblally timid, tho igh slow in coming to 
the conclusion, is now freely invested in 
furnishing Pittsburgh and other towns 
With natural gas, and there is good rea 
son to believe that the sources of supply 
will not be exhausted during the present 


generation. 


face. Sis,in her blue cotton dress and 
White apron, W ith her w OOLLY head envel 
oped in the inevitable ‘*head-hancher” of 


the negro; Lily, 





: y, dainty and spotless from 
the crown of her fair head to the toe of 
r little blue slipper—and yet the two 
were as closely bound by ties of affection 
as if born of the same mother. These ties 
were first riveted when Sis was permitted 
to lift the exquisite specimen of babyhood 
from the cradle, and was established see 
ond nurse. For in spite of her deformity 
Sis was in great demand as a nurse—she 
was so faithful and bright, devoted to 
Her misfortune had made her 
a sort of pet in the family, **Ole Mis’” ear 


children 
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werent 


‘OH, SAJANE! 


iv transferring her from the rougher life 
of the negro quarters to the easy servitude 
of the family. So it happened that Sis 
lifted the precious baby from the cradle 
and took her right into her heart. 

They were not too devoted to have 
many a sharp skirmish, however, as the 
little lady, under her soft exterior, possess 
ed a willful nature and a strong sense of 
what was due to her small self, and Sis, 
occupying the superior position of guard 
ian of the little lady, was not disposed to 
abate a tittle of her authority. 

Sis had a great objection to her nick 
name, and early determined that her lit 
tle ** Miss Lily” should give her her proper 
title; but Lily soon learned that this con 
eession could be used as a means of ob- 
taining many indulgences, and used it 
accordingly. 

eet” 

‘Tain’t name no Sis; [name Sajane, en 
so I dun tol’ you time and agin I don’ 
love nobody what call me dat ugly 
name.” 

‘* Well, if I call you Sajane, will you 
take me down to the quarters to see Aunt 
Dolly’s little baby ?” 
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POOR SAJANE!”’ 


‘Miss Lily, chile, I ean’t do dat. Yo’ 
mammy say I mus’ keep you outen de 
sun,” 

“Then you des ole Sis, en I ain’t goin’ 
to eall you Sajane.” 

** Dyare, now, you is des a bad chile, en 
[ hatfer take you to ole mammy.” 

Then quickly would follow the recon 
cilation, and they were more devoted than 
ever. Lily early discovered that Sis’s 
form was not quite like other people’s,and 
some instinctive feeling of delicacy made 
her shy abont speaking of it. One day, 
however, when Sis had her in her arms, 
the child leaned over her shoulder and 
said, touching the hard protuberance 
which was so different from any other 
back she knew, ** Sajane, what makes you 
have this on your back ?” 

Sis shook herself a little impatiently, 
and did not answer. 

Then Lily said, ‘* Lissorry,Sajane ;” and 
she was, though she did not know why. 

Sis clasped her arms a little tighter 
about the tiny form at the sound of the 
sympathizing words,and then blurted out, 
‘* Well, yo’ see, when I was a little baby, 
littler den you is, Miss Lily, my mammy 








and 
Ve 
hter 
the 
out, 
aby, 
nmy 








me on de bed while she went out to 
ing out her clothes, en somehow or ud 
r I fell otf dat bed, en when she cum 
she find her little black baby lavin’ 
der de bed, wid her back all broke en 
it what make it lump up ugly dis way 
Lilv did not raise her head, but Sis 
at feel the sobs Which shook the ittle 
ind she said, ina shaky voice 
Don’ ery, Miss Lily 
Oh, Sajane,” broke out the child, as 
er little arms stretched out to embrace 
muisfortune on Sajane's back ad Ds 


Sajane! poor Sajane I love you Lily 


! 


ks vou is buful, ifev'y body does think 
1 IS ugly ; 

Humph!” said Sis, her sense of hu 
xy coming in to break up the pathos, 
ch was becoming too strong for her 


Humph Cose Us butiful! Whosavs 


Sayane is uly > and then she laughed, so 
that ina minute Lily had to wipe away 


er tears and laugh Loo, for they both ree 


mwnized it as really the very best joke of 


season that Sajane should be beautiful 
Il.—SIS PREACHES A REVIVAL SERMON 


One bright Sabbath afternoon in mid 
summer Sis had been permitted to go to 
ehureb, and our little Lily, now five years 
old after spending the hours between mam 
my in the nursery and mamma in her room, 
vas permitted to go out with a small ebon 
attendant, Fanny by name,to watch for the 
return of the devout Sis. Soon they saw 
tie r approaching, dressed Ihh her ne W home 
spun dress and white apron, and mamma’s 
last summer bonnet surmounting her 
bright cotton **head-hancher.” The two 
children ran to meet her with eager cries 
of joy, but Sajane retained an aspect of 
forbidding solemnity as she said: ** Chil 
lun, you wouldn’ laf uv a Sunday ef you 
had heyvard Bro’ Peter Stubbs hold fofe 
like I did dis bressid Sabbat day, en you 
ain’ nudder of you bin to chureh. Oh, 
| Ss oOneasy ‘bout you,” Here followed a 
deep groan of anguish, which melted the 
two young culprits like wax before the 
fire. They fairly cowered in the presence 
of their judge. 

‘[ spee I better hab church fur you 
Don't you want me to preach fur you like 
Bro’ Peter Stubbs ? L tell you de peo 
ple jest howled like wolfs ‘fo’ he wuz dun 
wid ’em.” <A trembling assent was given 
by the two children, and Sis, mounting a 
moss-covered rock, with her small audi 
ence before her on the grassy carpet, pro 
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; 
ceeded to hold a serviee—in direet 
tation of Bro’ Peter,” it must be pre 
Summed, as she completely smote read fel 
¢ 
+ 
~ t { 4 SINN i] T¢ 
own identity Kirst she struek up the 


hymn, in which Fanny joined with fervor, 


and even Lily took up the chorus 


Nis e int t 
Gro ak nin ‘ «some i 
‘a Mary ot ti otte 
~ Ma ha got ‘ 
| > mect h Jesus ‘ 
Wa Ow ext \ 
Next followed the sermon, fum de 


tex’ wich is foun’ in de holy book whens 
all our comforts cums. * Dese here shill 
eo to eberlastin’ fire.’ 

** My bredren and sisters, to you IT speaks 
in dese solen’ words, en may de Lord in 
His marey sen’ down fire and brimstone 
en melt you’ hard hearts!” 

Sis had not quite calculated upon the 
speedy etfect of he reloquence. First the 
undue solemnity of her salutation, then 
the weird singing, and now the stirring 
petition for fire and brimstone, so wrought 
upon the excitable little girl that she broke 
into loud eries, in which she was joined by 
Fanny, and both children fled into the 
house before Sis could stop tuem 

Down the stairs flew Lily’s mamma, fol 
lowed by old mammy from the nursery 

‘What's the matter with my darling 
said mamma, opening her arms wide 


Oh, mamma, I’m sucha sinner!” eried 


; 


the child, as she threw herself into the of 
fered refuge, and she was borne away into 
the cool library to be tenderly comforted 

‘Fur de lor’s sakes what is de matter?” 
said old mammy, catching Fanny by the 


shoulders. 
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‘T's sech a sinner too!” exclaimed the 
little mourner. 

“Sinner indeed!” exclaimed the irate 
guardian, as she commenced a tattoo upon 
the mourner’s shoulders. 
to be a sinner here in de house wid de 
white folks! 
and be a 


* Til teach you 


Go ‘long to de quarters, 
wid de 
You's jest fittin’ to stay dar, bein’ a sin 
ner and skeerin’ de chillurn to def. Go 
‘long wid you, and don’t lemme see you 


sinner dere 


higgars! 


till you stops bein’ a sinner!” 


Hi.—HOW SIS LEARNED TO READ 


Passing years touch the fair nursling 
of Sajane with developing hand, trans- 
forming her from the baby into a little 
maiden who knows how to read. 
still her attendant, and the for 
mastery is carried on between them with a 


Sis is 


contest 
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the rosy light of his face still illuminated 
the western sky, when Lily was disturbed 
at her play by Sis’s voice, saying, ** Come, 
Miss Lily, you mus’ go to bed.” 

Oh, Sis, I] won't!” said the child. 

‘Yes, you mus’; yo’ mar said I was to 
put you to bed early, en de sun is down, 
en you mus’ go.” 

Lily knew of the order, and was forced 
to yield, which she did rather sulkily, it 
must be confessed; but Sajane, with an 
object to accomplish, spared no blandish 
ments to restore her to good-humor. As 
she undressed her she told her all the 
stories she knew Lily liked best, those of 
a religious tendency having the predom 
inance, as best calculated to produce a 
proper frame of mind. The salutary in 
fluence of this treatment was apparent in 


the meek tones of the little maiden’s 





growing spirit—resistance on the one side, voice as she knelt in her white night 


dress at Sis’s knee, and repeated: 







age pe 


and Machiavelian strategy on the other. 


Sis has attained to womanhood in vears, “Now I lay me down to sleep 


i] 





but still looks like an elfish child. Nowa 
new fire burns in her eyes; it is a thirst 
She must know all that 


is in the books she sees Lily reading. So 


for knowledge. 


she sets her wits to work to persuade the 
little lady to teach her. It is not a hard 
thing to do at first; it was a position of 
superiority which was quite to her mind. 
She could lord it over Sajane to her full 
satisfaction, and for once Sajane made no 
resistance. She would do anything fora 
lesson; but after a while Lily found her 
pupil so apt that her own laurels were in 
danger; and 
task : 


then, too, she tired of her 
and so one day she announced that 
she would not teach Sis any more. In 
vain Sis pleaded; in vain she offered re 
wards; taffy and pea-nuts were rejected. 
She would not her, and that was 
the end of it. Sis reproached her. 

‘Law, Miss Lily, you ought to be 
‘shamed. Whar would you ‘a bin ef Sis 
hadn't nuss you? You’d’a bin ded, en in 
yo’ coflin—dat you would.” 

Lily laughed derisively as she left the 
roow to prevent further importunity. Do 
you think Sis gave up her point? Not 
she; it was not her way; but she took a 
little time to form her plans. Lily had 
not been quite well. Mamma said she had 
been sitting up too late, and Sis was in- 
structed to see that her charge was in bed 
atan earlier hour. Sis fairly glowed with 
satisfaction; the order supplied the very 
opportunity she needed, 

The sun had scarce disappeared, and 


teach 


I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 

Once fairly ensconced in bed, Sis’s plan 
bloomed forth suddenly in all its diabol 
ical wickedness. 

‘* Now, Miss Lily, chile, I gwyin to read 
yo to sleep.” 

Lily rose in her wrath. ‘‘ You can't 
read; you sha’n’t read to me!” 

‘*Miss Lily, dat’s bery wicket in yo’, not 
to want to hear me read de Bible to you 

jist after you sed yo’ prayers too. God 
won't love you, and maybe you will die 
befo? you wakes. What you tink yo’ 
mudder gwine say when she hyar you 
don’ wan’ hyar de Bible read? You 
sholy ought to be ‘shame’ of yo’self, Miss 
Lily, chile. Lis oneasy ‘bout you—'deed | 
is; you better ax God to fogif you ‘fo’ 
you shets yo’ eye.” And Sis’s voice be 
came quite plaintive as she painted with 
master touch the perils awaiting the young 
reprobate. 

If it had been broad daylight, with the 
whole day ahead, Sis would have scored 
no easy victory in the contest; but the 
gathering: shadows fell upon the little 
heart, and the thought of the long dark 
night she must pass, and the possible ap- 
pearing at the awful Judgment bar, broke 
her spirit of resistance, and a very meek 
little voice answered, ‘‘Go on, then, Sa- 
jane.” 

Not a shadow of the triumphant bound 
her heart gave showed itself in the weird 
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face of the ambitious Sis as she opened 
the Bible and began her lesson. 

‘*** Now w-h-e-n What do w-h-e-n 
spell, Miss Lily ?” 

“When,” was the answer from the bed, 
in a very patient voice. 

‘** Now when Jesus was b-o-r-n—’ Oh, 
Miss Lily, what do dat spell 7?” 

‘* Born!” came in louder tones from the 
bed. 

‘***Now when Jesus was born in Be- 
be-t-h-l-e-h-e-m Laws gracious, Miss 
Lily, what is all dis? I neber see sich a 
big word. ‘Tis a whole Bible at oncet. 
What do it spell, Miss Lily ?” 

‘*Oh, Sis, let me go to sleep!” cried the 
tormented child, her indignation overmas 
tering her fears. 

‘*Oh, you wicket chile, not to want to 
know where Jesus was born!” said Sis, in 
sad rebuke. 





‘Bethlehem! 


shouted Lily at the top 
of her voice. 

Sis resumed her reading without any 
change of tone. 

*** Now when Jesus was born in Bethle 
Oh, Miss Lily!” 
Lily rose up in bed,thoroughly aroused 


hem of J-u-d-e-a 


‘Sis, if you don’t let me alone and let me 

go to sleep, ll scream as loud as I can, 
and tell mamma that you put me to bed 
in broad daylight just to teach you to 
read.” 

** Miss Lily, chile’’—Sis’s voice was trem 
ulous with tender reproof—** I don’ know 
what's cum over you. You ain't like you 
wuz when you wuz._a little baby, en I use 
to nuss you en cyar you roun’. I's feard 
de ole Satan is gittin hol’ of you 

Sis,” said Lily, sitting up straight in 
bed, ‘‘I just know ezakly what you put 
me to bed for; but I'Jl teach you to read 
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five verses if you W il] promise to go away 
then and let me go to sleep 

The required promise was given, and 
the lesson followed, upon which Sajane 
could be heard to say under her breath 
“Well, I dun Jarn consider’ble to-night. 
ll git it out er dat chile vit.” And she 
did, and pecame a fluent reader. 

IV.—MISTRESS AND SLAVE 

A few more years and Lily is a big girl, 
still fairy-like and fair, disposed to be 
dreamy and self-absorbed, which often 
vot her into trouble. She shared Sis’s 
service with her little sisters, but was still 
first in the constant atfections of Sajane, 
who tyrannized over her, however, as only 
Southern nurses know how to do, 

It was a rule in the well-ordered house- 
hold that every child must be at morning 
prayers, the unfortunate delinquent being 
punished by having a breakfast of dry 
bread. Lily was apt to pick up a book 
and idle the time away until the last mo 
ment, and then hurry Sis to dress her. 
If Sis happened to be in a cood humor, 
she made no trouble about it, but woe be 
to Lily if she had ** put on any a’rs” and 
provoked her. 

One morning this had been the case. 


Lily had been very provoking. The 
prayer bell was imminent. Lily was 
fully roused to the danger of her situa 
tion. ‘‘Oh, Sis, dress me!” had sounded 


several times. Sis was busy with the oth- 
er children. ‘‘ Miss Lily” must wait. At 
last, goaded to the utmost, Lily exclaim 
ed, with flashing eyes: 

‘Sis, 1 order you to dress me at once. 
What were you made for, miss, but to 
Wait on me ?” 

A terrible speech, and the narrow view 
it embraced of the scope and end of the 
creation of Sajane could not easily be for- 
given. She was furious. 

‘What was I made fur but to wait on 
you! You better ax vo’ mudder dat ques 
tion. What she gwine to say when she 
hear how you talks to her po’ niggar? 
What was J made fur but to wait on you ? 
[ll show you what. Jist wait till 1 ready 
to dress you; I’s busy now.” 

Lily was shocked at herself as soon as 
the words were out of her mouth, but not 
so sorry as she was as she munched her 
‘bread of affliction” morning after morn 
ing, in sad repentance, with her hair 
plaited back so tight that every hair 
pricked, and she could hardly shut her 
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eyes; and she did not complain, as she 
knew further punishment would be met 
ed out to her if her mother should hear of 
her unkind and arrogant speech. It was 
a principle with Virginia mothers never 
to encourage children to *‘tell tales,” and 
it embodied a sort of chivalrous feeling 
toward the nurse, whose faithfulness in 
great matters Was so proven that the small 
tyrannies were not to be feared, but were 
even regarded as conveying salutary les 
sons to the nursling. Lily’s mamma heard 
the whole of this contest, and left it, with 
out interference, to work out its own re 
sult, which was repentance on both sides, 
and renewed affection, which, with many 
interruptions, lasted through life, 
V.—A WEDDING. 

The large house on Franklin Street, 
Richmond, is lighted from garret to cellar 
on this particular evening in May, the 
season when this beautiful Southern cits 
is wont to dress herself in her festoons of 
roses. The house upon which our espe 
cial gaze is now concentrated is a perfect 
bower of this most beautiful of all the 
flowery kingdom, and many of the fash 
ionable promenaders on Franklin Street 
make it the terminus of their walks, and 
stop to gaze at the luxuriant branches of 
white, red, pink, and yellow roses, whieh 
mingle their hues and their perfume in 
luxuriant profusion. Roses are nowhere 
more beautiful than they are in the city 
of Richmond in the month of May, and 
they were rarely so beautiful even here as 
on this particular May, when they brought 
their garlands to deck the bridal day of 
the fair young daughter of the house, the 
“Miss Lily” whom we have known brief- 
ly as the infant, the sinner, the student, 
the teacher, the arrogant young mistress. 
Through all of these developing periods 
she has passed, and now stands the fair 
voung bride, beside the man of her choice. 
She has not lost any element of her ex 
quisite beauty. She is as lily white as the 
baby Sis lifted from the erib eighteen 
years ago, and the soft draperies, the 
shimmering lace of the veil floating like 
a cloud about the airy form, make one 
think of Raphael's cherubs. It is a pretty 
picture, framed in by the wide arched door- 
way—that beautiful woman contrasting 
in her delicacy and lily whiteness with 
the stalwart dark-browed young man at 
her side: perfect specimens of their kind, 
she with her shy modesty, he with every 
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re of his being displaying his triumph 
joy. 
| is a home wedding Ih accordance 
the old Virginia custom, which re 
irded the home as the proper place for 
So father to bestow the daughter upon 
iusband. Around the pair are group 
unily and friends, the mother a little 
il, but not sorrowful The baek 
ound of this seene is a dusky one, con- 
sting ol thi servants of the household 


nd pressing forward almost to the front 


s the familiar form of Sajane Like the 
namima, She has tears in her eves, which 
re riveted on the face of the bride. Sa 


t 


e is dressed in a black silk dress, but 
isnot thinking of it now; her memory 
s busy with the past; she is sorry for ey 

ry cross word she has ever spoken to her 


lariing Just at this moment to be made 





ON THE ESPLANADE OF THE P 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE WITH THE 






GERMANS BEFORE PARIS 





to wait on Miss Lily” filled the sum of het 
ambition Then came the inevitabl a 
pronounce you husband and wife. What 
God has joined together, let no man put 
asunder Salute the bride that bea 


ashion. now obsolete SO ADDropril 


ful old | 


ate in a home wedding—and Lilv submits 


blushingly, and is then hug@ged and kissed 


’ 1 1 } 
Vall, and laughs and biushes and Cries; 


and from Lhe Ve ry bosom of SsOme DPOK uch d 


old dowaver catches sight of Sajane, and, 

1] . ft 4} 7 } . 
as she bas Gone allt her ile Hies to ner, 
erving You darling old Pajane, We will 
never part, will we 


Sajane eatches the little white hand, 
with the wedding ring on it, and covers it 
with kisses and tears, and says, La, Miss 
Lily, de idear ob you bein’ maryid! It 


seem to me ilKke you 18 i st a littl baby 





ALAIS 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE WITH THE GERMANS BEFORE PARIS, 


T has been my fortune, since attaining 
years of discretion or indiscretion—to 
have spent Christmas in a curious variety 
of places. One Christmas I passed steer 
ing all day long a water-logged timber 
ship in the Atlantic; another in the bar 





rack-room of a cavalry regiment. Ihave 
seen the Christmas morning sun rise over 
the frozen surface of a bay in Lake On 
tario, and on the crumbling ramparts of 
Jelalabad, in Afghanistan. I have “‘ put 
through’ a Christmas jammed into asnow- 
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drift on the railroad between St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and Sioux City, Lowa, and 
have enjoved another among the cordial 
folk of New Zealand | have listened to 
the Christmas morning service in the Isaae 
Cathedral of St. Petersburg, and passed a 
Christmas afternoon and evening driving 
a ‘* four-wheeler” in the streets of London, 
with intent to find an article in the expe 
rience But the most interesting Christ- 
mas I ever spent was with a regiment of 
the Saxon army corps on the forepost line 
of the German environment of Paris 

In France the winter of 1870-1 was a 
bitter and a bloody season It seemed as 
if the Germans had brought with them 
from their own land its rigor of hyperbo 
rean temperature. The summer had been 
hot enough, in every sense of the word. 
Never was there a fiercer sun, never a 
fiercer fight, than the sun that blazed and 
the fight that raged all day long on the 
plain of Mars la Tour. Round Sedan, on 
the 2d of September, all the dead whose 
corpses littered the slopes had not fallen 
by bullet, shell, or steel; the sun, too, had 
claimed his victims on that lurid day. But 
already there had been thin ice on the Mo 
selle and the Wied before Bazaine’s sur 
rendered army had trudged dejectedly out 
of Metz to the prisoner camps where they 
were to shiver till the crammed prisoner 
trains carried them away into captivity. 
There was an interval of ** Indian sum- 
mer” later; and when, journeying from 
one siege to another—from surrendered 
Metz to where Paris lay, to quote General 
Trochu, ‘tin that ecirele of iron which 
threatened to stifle her in a slow agony” 
the bright warm sunshine was sparkling 
on the dome of the Luxembourg and the 
cross that surmounts the Pantheon, and 
German officers were sitting round the 
café tables on the sidewalks of the Ver 
sailles avenues. 

That glint of Indian summer lasted long 
enough for me to discern and appreciate, 
even in the dishevelment war had brought 
on them, the beauty of the environs of 
Paris, in whose villages and chateaux the 
German besiegers made their quarters. 
Versailles itself was virtually a German 
town. Wilhelm’s royal banner floated 
from its Préfecture, the Crown Prince had 
his head-quarters in the mansion of one 
of its notables, and ‘‘the man of blood and 
iron” occupied a modest little house in 
the Rue de Provence. Prussian soldiers 
mounted guard on the esplanade of the 
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Palais, on whose facade is carved Louis 
the Grand’s proud legend, ** A Toutes les 
Gloires de la France’; and the cots of 
wounded Prussian soldiers were ranged 
close under the mirrored walls of the fa 
mous Galerie des Glaces. But Versailles 
was not much tothe taste of a man whose 
line as a war correspondent was the fore 
post line. It seemed to me, after a few 
days’ experience, a pool of stagnation, on 
the surface of which floated princes, dip 
lomates, correspondents, and the errant 
citizens of every civilized country of the 
world. No fighting, gossip, and some 
scandal, in the place of real wholesome 
news. Undoubtedly. if that were all, Ver 
sailles was the place to see notabilities. 
What a place would Versailles have been 
in those days for old Pepys! How he 
would have bowed to the ground as he 
sniffed the odor of exalted rank! how he 
would have scuttled about from one back 
stair to another, from the park to the table 
dhote of the Réservoirs, from the lawn of 
Les Ombrages to the court-yard of the Pré 
fecture! 

It was arranged that I should attach 
myself to the head-quarters of the Army 
of the Meuse, whose commander was the 
Crown Prince (now the King) of Saxony, 
and to which was intrusted the northern 
and eastern sections of the cordon of en- 
vironment, from the right bank of the 
Seine opposite St. Germain round to the 
Marne at Champigny. There was vet 
sunshine enough in the third week of No 
vember to warm the thin blood of the old 
militaires doddering mournfully among 
the stalwart lounging Landwehr-men of 
the Prussian Guard, and among the chil- 
dren with their bonnes on the terrace of 
St. Germain, as I rode along that beauti- 
ful esplanade on the journey to my new 
sphere of action. Once across the Seine, 
it was soon made apparent to me that the 
atmosphere had changed from an atmos 
phere charged with gossip to an atmos 
phere accentuated by bullets. The near- 
est road to my destination was under easy 
chassepot range from the other side of the 
river fora stretch of four miles—a distance 
which the sensible man was wont to cover 
at asmart canter. The Crown Prince of 
Saxony had his snug head-quarters among 
the chateaux surrounding the pretty vil- 
lage of Margency, in the heart of the forest 
of Montmorency. 

The region all around Margency was 
historic ground. American and English 
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tors to Paris are familiar, not alone 


1 the euisine of the Cheval Blane, but 


¢ 


so With the superb scope and pbeauly ol 


scene from the lofty terrace on the brow 
e hill of Montmoreney, at the end of 
hich terrace stands that hostelry The 


Liter at the Cheval Blane may inform his 
yrergen patrons that the white horse on its 
creaking sign-board was painted by the fa 
nous Gérard in liquidation of a long score 
und a co pie of festive friends had run 

ip with Ledru during a short, riotous vis 
it; but he is scarcely likely to impart the 
formation that the adjacent terrace is 
earried over the site of the old mansion 
of the Montmorencys, that great family 
vhose name is writ large on the pages of 
the history of Franee. Looking out from 
that terrace, the eye can rest on no spot 
inlinked with associations. That is the 
hill of Montmartre, house-crowned, away 
there over the double bend of the Seine 
and the peninsula of Gennevilliers; Mont 
martre, where in 1814 Marmont and Mor- 
tier made the last desperate stand for their 
gvreat master and Emperor, and whence, 
in the days when I lived within view of 
it, the lime-light used to flash out so lurid 
ly over the night sorties. That grand pile 
iway to the left is the Cathedral of St. 


Denis, in whose vaults repose the dust of 


dynasty after dynasty of French mon 


“THOUSANDS WHO HAD 
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BEEN g.OOKING FORWARD TO CHRISTMAS TIDE.” 


archs, down to the Napoleons, whose fam 
ily tomb is in the little chureh of St. Le l. 
awav behind on the edge ot the torest of 
Montmoreney. That tree-embowered ho ise 
close under the terrace of Montmorene, 
the cottage of Montlouis—was the last res 
dence of Rousseau before he migrated to ki 
menonville, where he died. Butthe Mont 
louis cottage is not the original Hermit 
age’: that too, however, is close at hand. 
a little seq ue stered house on the fringe of 
the forest, a short distance to the east of 


the town of Montmoreney. Gretry lived 


n it after Rousseau left it, and the com 


poser shares with the sage the memorial 
trophies of the Hermitage. Within view 
from the terrace are the residences of the 
bright coterie that opened its arms to 
Rousseau when he came to. settle at 
Montmorency—the two sisters Mesdames 
D’ Houdetot and D’Epinay, to whom he 
was the apple of discord; Grimm, the 
geraceful and spirited historian; and the 
poet St. Lambert, the ** gentleman of the 
sword and pen,” whom Horace Walpole 
did not like. The chateau of the Neckers, 
where Madame De Staél was the centre of 
a brilliant cirele, stood among the trees 
over the way there in St. Quen: it suffer 
ed from its proximity to a French battery 
during the siege. Talma, the tragedian, 
lived at Enghien, down there by the lake 
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side close tothe 


and Marshal 


Princess Demaidoftf's villa: 


Catinat, the great soldier of 


fortune, grew tlowers and cabbages in 
Epinay where the trees are touching the 
river. In the ehureh of Argenteuil, down 


there to the right front, there is a massive 


chest containing a piece of the seamless 
coat of our Lord, that garment of which 
Matthew of Westminster wrote. ** Mater 
‘ jus fecit el, et erevit Ipso crescendo.” 
Just beyond Argenteuil on the = river's 


brink is the chateau of Marais 


where Mir 
abeau dwelt during the stormy times of 
the great Revolution; and in the chureh 
of Colombes, whose spire shows above the 
trees there on the other side of the river, 
Bossuet pronounced his magnificent fu 
neral oration over the coffin of Henrietta 
Maria, the voung daughter of Henri Qua 
tre. 

I must crave pardon for garrulousness 
about the associations of those scenes, for 
the scenes themselves seem as if 
into my life 
morency | 


welded 

Krom that terrace of Mont 
have looked down on fierce 
fought sorties 
that 


sortie 


glancing back on it now, 
winter's memory is as of one long 
on the storm and smoke of a week's 
bombardment. I have helped wounded 
men along it as they limped toward the 
hospital, have dodged the shells from Fort 
du Nord that came hurtling through the 
air to burst on its containing wall,and have 
traversed it with a triumphant column 
marching down to take possession of sur 
rendered St. Denis. But [will sin no more. 
It was a strange thing, surely, that round 
the edge of that cockpit, where every man 
went about with his life in his hand,there 
should have been thoughts about and prep 
arations for the Christmas festivities be 
fore November had come to a close. In 
deed, before November was to end, thou- 
sands who had been doubtless, like their 
fellows, looking forward to the Christmas- 
tide, were stark and stiff on the battle-field. 
For on the last day of that month Ducrot 
made his great sortie on the eastern face, 
and the fighting of all the siege 
raged on the slopes and among the lanes 


fiercest 


of Villiers, Champigny, and Brie. 

It was on these slopes, not indeed on the 
30th November, but two days later, where 
the fighting was renewed with all but equal 
venom, that I received my earliest Christ- 
the one I kept. I had 
joined a Saxon regiment that was moving 
down the slope from Villiers on Brie, while 
a great deployment of French was press 


mas invitation 
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ing upward from Brie on Villiers 
conditions 


Under 


as those a struggie be 


such 
comes inevitable. And it was a strugele. 
Both sides were in stern earnest, and it sim 
ply was a question which would the soon 
er harden its heart to push on to close 
quarters, In the turmoil a young officer 
whom I had spoken to once or twice be 
fore in the course of the day was hit, and 
came staggering back to the corner where 
I had accepted what cover it offered. I 
roughly bandaged his arm, took him back 
a little way, and remained with him till 
the regiment, having foreed the French 
back and having been relieved by fresher 
troops, Was on its return to its original po 
sition. The officer commanding the young 
lieutenant’s battalion halted, thanked me 
very heartily for my little good offices to 
his subaltern, said every man of his com 
mand would thenceforth regard me as a 
comrade, and begged me to find the battal 
ion out, wherever it might be, and share 
its Christmas cheer, whatever the fortune 
of war might make that. I gave hima 
conditional half-promise,and between that 
afternoon and Christmas morning saw in 
a casual way so much of the good major 
and his officers that [ had almost come to 
be regarded as a member of his regiment 
al family. 

For after that day I had but little en 
joyment of my comfortable quarters in 
the Margene, chateau. Most of the fielt- 
ing occurred on the eastern face, and my 
life became a long gallop, in the attempt 
to carry out Frederick 
maxim of ‘‘making for the cannon thun 
der.” 


Prince Charles's 
A chronic skirmish sputtered on 
the confines of Le Bourget, varied by des 
perate and once or twice all but successful 
efforts on the part of the French to retake 
that long unlovely village, which before I 
reached the vicinity of Paris they had re 
covered once, to be driven out two days 
later by an;yonslaught so stubbornly re 
sisted that not many of the heroie defend- 
ers were left to be driven out. I was not 
a witness of the scene depicted in De Neu- 
ville’s famous picture, but when I visited 
the place first’ with some of the officers 
who had taken part in its recapture | saw 
and heard enough to entitle me to vindi- 
cate its accuracy. He painted the scene 
outside the church of Le Bourget; I was 
inside that church while it yet remained 
as the desperate combat left it. Its open 
door creaked dismally in the wind. As 
one entered, there lay the bloody rags 








“IT ROUGHLY BANDAGED HIS ARM 


that 
Priestly 
they had 
bind up 
them 


of 
lay 


the 
torn 
the 
to and 
blood dry. 
Shells had broken through the roof. and 


relies 


the 


vestments 


and gouts were 


wounded. 
foul: used 


and been 


pinch 


in 
wounds. with. 


the on Was scarcely 
the floor was strewn with 
The light from the 


been softened by pictured screens. 


fragments of 
ceiling. vindows had 
These 
were all unfastened, and swung to and fro 
in the The Virgin had a bullet 
hole through her heart: our Lord had 
been shot right through the head. On 
the altar, its marble dinted here and there 
with bullet blows, and with a blood-stain 


wind. 


AND 


ed boot On its steps, there lay open the 


great Psalter, with a creat splash of blood 
across the 


the 


iserere 


page. The book was open at 

** Miserere 
. Clamabo ad Deum altis 
the village 
that had 
knoeked about by the shell fi 
‘al 
and battered by t 


57th Psalm mei, De 


us, 
mel 
In 


but one house 


simum.”’ all there was 


not been « ither 


re from the 
ore of the Paris forts, or 
' 


he crowbars of the Prus 


cuns hacked 


h 
the partition walls for their comrades who 
retook the place 


sian pioneers as they drove a way throug 


the street Was SO Swept 
That 
still habitable building was a low browed 


bv French fire as to be impassable 
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farm-house at the end nearest Paris, whose 
Into 


were crammed two companies 


walls were exceptionally massive 
this p! we 
of one of the Guard regiments. In danger, 
the 


thus early commenced 


squalor, and discomfort as fellows 


1 


were, they had 


their poor Christmas preparations. Love 
cifts from home were being saved up for 
the feast or the tree, and Chinese lanterns 
When 
w men of that de 
tachment remained to share in the season- 


were in course of manufacture. 


Christmas came, but fe 


able cheer 

From its officers IT had a Christmas in- 
Vitation, with the genial temptation that 
almost for certain the festivities would be 
interrupted by a fight. I was to watch 
more than one fight in which the gallant 
Von Thummel and his lads were hard put 
but it seemed to 
me that if one were to ** take his risks” as 


to it to hold their own; 


the accompaniment to his Christmas din 
ner, he might have some compensation in 
a modified luxury, and so I de 
clined the invitation of the gallant Queen 
Elizabeths. 


at least 


Then there came to me an- 
other, that promised luxuriously enough, 
for the dinner was to be eaten in the Petit 
Vattel of Versailles; and there was an infi 
nitely greater attraction than the fare in 
the company. The little English coterie in 
what I may call the Franco-German cap 
ital had resolved on dining together on the 
Christmas night, and had sent out sum- 
monses to their outlying compatriots with- 
inrange. There were to gather round that 
board in the Little Vattel men ‘‘ of light 
and leading,” as well of social charm and 
brillianey: William Howard Russell, the 
doyen of that service which he has elevated 
into a profession ; poor Odo Russell, subse- 
quently Lord Ampthill, whose premature 
death when British Ambassador at Berlin 
Was an irreparable loss to his country; 
the taciturn but not saturnine Hillary 
Skinner, my own colleague; that burly 
admirable Crichton Beatty Kingston, of 
the Telegraph; the poet-journalist Alfred 
Austin, of the Standard; the mild and 
retiring De Havilland, whom antithetic 
ally we used to call the ** great command- 
er’; John Furley, the most skillful and 
most daring volunteer ambulance man in 
the world, and others less known to fame. 
With their kindred Anglo-Saxons were to 
dine American gentlemen as the 
Christmas should find in Versailles. — It 
was hard to steel one’s self against the 
temptation of participating in an occa- 


such 
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sion so full of bright conviviality as 
this gathering was sure to be; but then 
Versailles off my ground, and if 
there should be trouble on that pestilent 
restless front and I not at my 
post, the remorse or the default would 


was 
eastern 


far outweigh the pleasure of the dinner 
Then there was the knowledge that the 
preparation for the bombardment of Mont 
Avron would be all but completed by 
Christmas Day, and that on the morning 
of the holy day itself the blindage of trees 
which covered the batteries might be cut 
down, and the roar of the cannon be heard 
instead of Christmas bells. 

The big cannon which the Germans 
had brought from Spandau and placed 
in battery along the eastern face of the 
environment from Maison Guyot south 
to Noisy respected the sanctity of Christ 
mas Day, and their loud throats were silent 
until the morning after but one, although 
the French forts desisted not from their 
desultory cannonade on the natal day of 
the Prince of Peace. But there was sharp 
and stubborn fighting during the whole 
week previous, which culminated in a 
general ‘‘ alarm” of the whole Meuse army 
on the 24th, in the momentary expectancy 
of a general and a desperate sortie. The 
French troops had been out in the open 
then for four days and as many nights, 
when the temperature was many degrees 
below freezing-point. To face this cold 
by night, and to stand all day with faces 
to the foe! I protest I was filled with ad- 
miration, respect, and heart-felt compas- 
sion for the men I saw before me doing 
this—doing it, too, as we knew, poorly 
clad and on secant rations, and without the 
spur and the stay which the consciousness 
of success ever imparts. Those men out 
on the plain there must have been stanch 
soldiers, and they must have been led by 
officers worthy to command troops that 
could confront hardships so great. As 
the sun went down on Christmas Eve 
there were happy indications that the day 
consecrated to associations of peace on 
earth and good-will among men was not 
to have its hallowed character desecrated 
by the mad passions and cruel carnage of 
a great battle. As the twilight fell, the 
air was still throbbing to the din of a can- 
nonade; but the French infantry were 
breaking up from their chill and cheerless 
bivouaes on the plain, and falling back, 
none of us were so churlish as not to wish, 
into less rigorous Christmas quarters. 
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“IN HONOR 


As for the Germans, they were not 
standing to attention every hour of every 
day, and when two days before Christ 
mas the field-post wagon came rolling into 
Le Vert Galant, laden till its springs were 
flattened with the load of 
from kinsfolk and friends in the father 
land, a goodly muster of stalwart Saxons 
The 
wagon halted outside the regimental head 
quarters, and the bugle sounded ‘the ral 


Liebesgaben 


crowded round the weleome vehicle. 


ly.” for the Germans love to do every- 
thing formally and in order. It was a 
curious medley of contents that streamed 
out as the tail-board of the wagon was let 
down. The German field 
institution, and had a 


was an 
friend at 


home chosen to send to the front a box- 


post 
elastic 
mangle or a live parrot in a cage, I do 
not believe there would have been any 
There 
tumbled out cigar boxes wrapped in can- 
vas, long podgy rolls that were eloquent 
of sausage, flabby parcels that probably 
contained warm under-clothing, and little 
packets which rolled as they fell, and ev- 
idently consisted of thalers. Yes, there 
were two beer barrels which Major Von 
Sché6nberge had expecting: it re 
joiced my heart that Frau Majorin had 
fulfilled the marital requisition, since her 


objections on the seore of bulk. 


been 


OF CHRISTMAS 


husband was to give the Christmas din 
ner at which I presently was to be a cuest 
A pile of packages was made against the 
wall, the 


went 


sergeant cleared a space, and 
the name on 


each letter and packet, as letter or packet 


to work calling out 
came to hand. To many of his calls the 
answer had no cheerful tone, for the regi 
ment had suffered severely in the fight 
ing of 
bawled 


the great ‘Schumann !” 
the staff ** Killed,” 
came the response, uttered by some com 


sortie 
sergeant 
rade inasolemn voice: for poor Schumann 
the love-gift from home had arrived too 
late, 
swer to his name: 
replied for 


** Kaspar!” Kaspar did not an 
his corporal laconieally 


* Wounded.” ‘ Berge 


The cold and exposure had ith- 


him, 
mann!” 
valided Bergmann: of him, in two words, 
the report was, ‘‘In hospital.” 
der!” Schriider was not on hand to re 
ceive his love-gift; 


“Schrii 


the answer regarding 
him was the indefinite ‘‘Wege.” ‘‘ Weg 

in this connection had a wide and vague 
The “* W eg , 
Schriider might be a prisoner 
and 


meaning—or no meaning. 
wounded, 
as yet unreported to his battalion, 
in some field hospital outside the 


snug 


Saxon 


ken; lying unburied, with his 


dead face looking up into the wan win 


try sunshine out there on the snowy 
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made my heart ache. There, stretched 
on the planking or the litters, lav the 
poor wounded fellows, looking up at thie 
hale folk with their great, calm, patient 


eyes. Isaw a clumsy man stumble over 
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slop stretching down to the Marne: ade 
erter—only that one never heard of a 
Grerman soldier deserting The sum of 
Wi In the ease of Schrider and others 
Was simply Not here, and the Lord only 
knows where they are.” When the ser 


gveant had completed his task of distri 
bution, there remained quite a heap of 
packets vhich those to whom they were 
addressed never would claim 

There were few indieations in Lagny 
of preparations for ** Merry Christmas” 
when [ rode back from Le Vert Galant 
into that little town to dispatch a letter 
by the post train, which started from it 
every morning As the terminus of rail 
way communication with Germany, La 


gny was the focus on which concentrated 
all the movable detrifus of the creat 
siege From all round the cordon eap 


tured French prisoners were escorted in 
batches to Lagny, thence to be deported 
into captivity by the prisoner’ trains; 
wounded German soldiers, as soon as 
they were in condition to be evacuated 
from the field hospitals, were sent thither 
for conveyance to Germany in the am 
bulance cars Ever since the end of 
November there had been hard fighting 
somewhere around the great circle every 
day, and unfortunate little Lagny had 
been inundated with wounded and pris 
oners—for days at a time at the rate of a 
thousand of each per day. Under the 
avalanche of Misery the German organ 
ization had for a time broken down, — I 
saw a batch of prisoners march into La 
gny so ravenous with hunger that the 
wretches grubbed in the gutter after tur 
nip tops and bones, and turned over dirt 
heaps in search for scraps of bread. The 
wounded poured into the place, unfed, 
their wounds undressed, chilled to the 
marrow by the cruel cold, and jolted al 
most to distraction. Sheds, railway vans, 
the railway station, the chureh, the Mai- 
rie, were used as receptacles for the poor 
broken creatures. That Lagny church, 
to what strange and diverse uses I knew 
it come during this terrible month! Now 
a shelter for 700 wounded men; now the 
barracks for 1000 Bavarians, a new draft 
pressing to the front; in the Christmas 
week itself the prison pen of some 1200 
French prisoners, some of whom died on 
its cold stone floor. As I went into the 
station to mail my letter in the post 
wagon, | found its platform strewn with 
a kind of baggage, waiting dispatch, that 


one of the prostrate forms, and all the 
chiding he received was a wan, pinched 
smile 

Christmas morning, ‘* All quiet every 
where,” was the early morning report 
communicated by gallant old General 
Budritski, of the Guard Corps, as he stood 
pulling his white mustache in the door 
way of his quarters in the high street of 
Gonesse. I seemed to recognize an in 
tonation of disappointment in the old 
chiefs aecents; he was always happiest 
when the bullets were flying, and he had 
shown the young ones the way over the 
barricade at the recapture of Le Bourget 
* All quiet everywhere!” Yes, the Christ 
mas bells were ringing out from the Go 
nesse belfry ; but surely those were strange 
echoes of them that came pealing to us 
across the Corneuve plain and over the 
tree-tops of the forest of Bondy. Those 
white wreaths that decked the grim fronts 
of Forts Rosny and Aubervilliers were 
truly ina strange style of Yule-tide deco 
ration. There was no sentiment about 
the old war-dog Budritski. With ashrug 
of his lean shoulders he intimated that he 
regarded the accompaniment to the Christ 
mas bells which the cannon of the French 
forts were sounding as a dummes Zeng, 
and straightway went inside to break 
fast. He was so kind as to ask me to ae 
company him; but in those days—alas 
that they are so old!—I was fonder of the 
society of buoyant young subalterns than 
of general officers of a saturnine tempera 
ment. And in Gonesse, notwithstanding 
that it was within range of the French 
forts, the Prussian Guardsmen had estab 
lished a ‘‘ casino,” or officers’ club, where 
a French couple cooked dainty little plats 
to the marvel, and where the Bavarian 
beer was as good as the French red wine. 
In the Gonesse casino you could have a 
déjeuner & la fourchette not much infe 
rior to Durand form, and at about one 
fourth the cost, for the German Guards 
man is not a wealthy man, and the tariff 
was fixed to suit a modest purse. 

My way from Gonesse—I was bound 
for the Saxon battalion which Major Von 
Schonberg commanded, which I knew was 
lying somewhere in front of Clichy—was 
southward through the wrecked villages 
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SCHUMANN ! 


BAWLI 


of Aulinay and Sevran, to where General 
Von Montbe had his quarters in the pret 
ty chateau of Clichy. There I learned 
that the Von Schénbergs were well out to 
the front, on the confines of that beauti 
ful ancient chase the old park of Rainey, 
an outlying part of the historic forest of 
Bondy. An orderly went forward with 
me to show me the villa in which the ma 
Here, it is true, | 
found him, but the arrangements for t 


jor had his residence. 
he 
Christmas festivities, which were to have 
been celebrated in the said villa, had been 
thrown into dislocation by an order for 
his battalion to relieve another on the fore 
post line opposite the strong French posi 
tion of Bondy ; whereas the expectation 
had been that it would have been left ull 
til the morrow in its present position of 


support. 


However, orders had to be obe y 
ed,and the good major hoped Ih his cheery 
way that although, if the piano could be 
sent up into the forepost line, the proximi 


D 


ty to the French posts would prevent its 
being used, and although our dining-room 
would be smaller than the spacious salle 
rT the villa, 
vell 


I had to leaye my horse in the stable at 


manger of nevertheless we 


should do very 


the villa: mounted men, save 


on duty, 
were forbidden the 
dull | Kreneh 
cannon Was heard as the major and I walk 


in foreposts. 


Krom 
time to time the wom of a 
ed down the long garden on whose ever 
vreens the snow hung erusted, and passed 
out through the 
And 


wickel 


it 


gate into the for 
est soon Vas apparent that the 


dummes Ze ug had a tragic element in it 
Four men came along the forest alley 
bearing a motionless form lying on 

stretcher, and covered with a blood-stain 
ed blanket ‘Wounded 7° asked Von 
Schonberg The solemn ‘* Dead” came in 
in under-tone from the mouth of the ae 


compan yvi 


they 


ng under-officer. It was a corpse 
vere carrving back into the village. 





9”9 


ale 





Private Jeskow had seen his last Christ 


mas morning He had been making his 


j 


cotfee in a house behind an outpost, when 
under the window. <A ser 
the French had 
but the coffee was close to 


a shell burst 


ee 


geant warned him that 


MS si teat deal oe 


rot the range 


Ss 


o 
t inside the 


he boil; a second shell burst 


room; a fragment struck Jeskow in the 
back; and so it was that they were carry 
ine the corpse of him back to the village 
} grave-vard 

j On our way to the front we passed one 
of the batteries of siege guns which were 
to open fire on Mont Avron the following 
morning but one. The guns were already 
in their places, ambushed by the belt of 
undergrowth that had been preserved in 
front of them; they reminded me of tigers 
lurking in the jungle waiting for their 
In honor of Christmas time the gun 





prey. 
hers had bedecked the smooth sleek devils 
with wreaths of ivy and winter blossoms. 
Green leaves begirt the muzzles so soon 
forth death 
The honest artillerists were proud of their 


to vomit and destruction. 
pretty decorations, nor saw in them some 
such incongruity as would be a flower 
show in the crater of a voleano. 

Forward through inter- 
spersed with great trees, the path broken 


underwood 


and jagged by shell holes. Everywhere the 
forest was full of barricades, of chevaix 
de-frise, of all kinds of appliances for ar 
Then 


we emerged into a strip of clearing, on 


resting the advance of an enemy. 


which were works of greater pretensions 

intrenchments, stockades, abattis, enfi- 
laded approaches, about which and among 
Pass 


ing through some scrub, we were in a sort 


the huts behind were many soldiers. 


of village of pretty country houses nest- 
underwood. 
ance, and village reminded me of Chisel- 
hurst Common, of Cresson Springs on the 
On the rond 
point in the centre of this forest village 
strolled and lounged some officers of the 
battalion waiting to be relieved; the men 
not standing on watch in the forepost line 


ling among Forest, clear- 


summit of the Allewhanies. 


were massed in shelter behind the walls 
My 
major and other officers exchanged items 
of information as we waited for his battal 
ion to arrive. The Frenchin Bondy had 
been on parade in the morning; a hollow 
square had been formed, it was conjectured 
If this had been 
so, the cannon of the forts had furnished 
the responses, 


inclosing the gardens of the villas. 


Pee for a religious service. 
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We were in the park of Rainey, and 
the mansions all around us, now empty, 
forlorn, and dilapidated, were the country 
seais of rich Parisians. No lifeanywher 
about the picturesquely built houses, save 
where a vagrant cat darted across the road 
The desolation of war had fallen on the 
dainty pleasaunces, and had scored its fel] 
mark athwart the trim finished prettiness. 
The furniture had been used in the con 
struction of barricades, a shell lad burst 
in a piano that helped to make a shelter 
place for a sentry, and tapestry hang 
No for 
lorner spectacie could be imagined than 
was presented by this dainty settlement, 
so purely French in its mingled rusticity 
and self-consciousness of metropolitan 


ings formed screens for bivouaes. 


ism. 

By-and-by from out the wood came 
steadily tramping Von Schoénberg’s battal 
ion, led by the senior captain, big Kirch 
bach, who, like his dashing brother-in-law 
Hammerstein, had been an officer of the 
old Hanoverian army, and had fought at 
Langensalza, its last battle. They, with 
a number of their comrades, rather than 
accept the Prussian service, had hurried 
from Langensalza to join the army of Sax- 
ony, and fight with it against the hated 
Prussians at Sadowa. But fate had been 
As a consequence 
of Sadowa, the Saxon army had shared in 
effect the fortune of the Hanoverian, and 
blended with the army. 
So Kirchback, Hammerstein, and the oth- 
ev Hanoverian officers found themselves 
in 1870 fighting the battles of that Prussia 
which they still hated. Nevertheless they 
fought, while they cursed that they had to 
fight, and Wilhelm had no better officers 
under his banner than the Hanoverians 
who held commissions in the Royal Saxon 
Army Corps. They were men for the 
most part both of superior general culture 
and exceptionally conversant with mili- 
tary duty, although, to be sure, they did 
not seem very soldier-like here on the win- 
ter forepost service, incased in multitudi 
nous wraps that made them all but unrec- 
ognizable, and wearing high fur boots, 
which were jocularly traditioned to have 
been bequeathed to Hammerstein by an 
Esquimau ancestor. Hammerstein was 
proud of his family,and resented this theo- 
ry of derivation for the fur boots, but wise 
ly continued to wearthem. As for Kirch 


overstrong for them. 


been Prussian 


back, he was a philosopher, and would 
have accepted any ancestral attribution 
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would have brought him a fur 
mateh the fur boots 


coat 


The relief in detail of the foreposts was 
licate duty that had to be accomplish 
vhile the two battalions remained to 
er it, for the relief had to be in full oe 

eupaney of the chain of posts before the 
As each 
the 
non-com- 


ieved could safely withdraw. 


company went out to its section of 


position, if was met by a trusty 
missioned officer of the corresponding out 


company, who acted as its guide. 





Then the sergeant and the lheutenant went 
the 
front, and, with a cheery adieu, off tramp 


out and relieved the sentries alone 


ed the ‘‘old guard,” glad enough to go. 
for sure, after three days and three nights 
of the wearing, anxious, and hazardous 
forepost work 

It was well on in the afternoon before 
the relieving duty was finally got through, 
and the Von Schonberes fully in posses 
The rendezvous 
hut 
was the quar 
ters of Captain Von Zanthier, the officer 
inder whose charge was the 


sion of the new positions. 


for the Christmas feast—a built of 


doors from wrecked houses 


uttermost 
front held 
height in 
side was about six feet, the roof sloping till 
This 
lower-roofed side was lined with spring 
the 
Pictures hung on the walls, 
neither part of an officer's 
field kit on active service; and between 
the close-curtained window and the row 


forepost line of the section of 


by the battalion. Its greatest 
at the back it was barely four feet. 
mattresses having 
the 
and 


Same Origin as 
doors. 


mirrors 


¢ 


of mattresses was a range of good massive 
mahogany tables, that certainly were not 


made by the German pioneers. The 
chairs may be described as mixed. All 
styles were represented impartially—the 


fauteuil, the ottoman, the American rock 
er, the high straight-backed Elizabethan, 
the Louis Quatorze lounge, the humble 
wicker- bottom. With the wood fire 
the stove, and the 
lamp brightly burning, the queer little 
nest looked so cheery and home-like, one 
had no temptation to remember that the 
French were not a thousand yards dis 
tant, and that a shell might any minute 
knoek into small pieces it and its inmates. 
The kitchen was outside, well behind a 
clump of hollies, so that the fire should 
not show through the darkness. The 
major’s cook was an imposing military per 
son in white cap and apron, who acted as 
head waiter as well, and who, before he 


erackling in brass 
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announced that dinner was served, ente red 
In state and lit the candles on the ¢ ‘hrist 


mas tree, from every twig of which dan 


gled cakes and comtfits. Then we drew 


around the social board, and fel] towitha 
will Ala qiuerre cone la querre Yes. 
the table-cloth was too short. clean plates 


were not supplied with everv course and 


there had been an understanding that 
every man should bring his own feeding 
But 
cooking was excellent, and the menu was 


Here 


utensils and drinking horn Lhe 


certainly not destitute of variety 


IL 1S 
Hors-d' a 
Cavia 
Soup 
Liebig’s Extract 
Fis 
I 
Goose Sausage, Ham 8 r miscella 
Pidces de Ri 
B ed Le a Ma 
R Mut nd | Ss i 
el ‘ Compote of Pea ( of Apples 
Preserved Sa 
Chee I Sil Lb 
Des 
i s, Nuts, Bis« Tarts, et 
Nor were fluids lacking \ barrel of 


Frau Majorin’s beer was on tap in the cor 
ner, in condition ; 


claret, and a few 


prime plenty of fair 
bottles of champagne 
iced perhaps, indeed, rather too much 
iced. The bottles had been placed outside 


in the snow, and when the corks were 


drawn the wine would not flow: it seemed 
frozen solid. Among theexpedients sug 
gested was one that the bottles should be 
smashed, the contents broken up with a 
chopper, and alump of frozen champagne 
served out to each guest to negotiate as he 
pleased; but presently an ingenious per 
son fell to pricking the ice inside a bottle 
with the ramrod of his pistol, and found 
that there was liquid underneath. 
pricked all the bottles, and prospered 


So we 


Oratory was not to our taste, and there 
were buttwotoasts. Major Von Schonberg, 
in a few words, gave ‘‘the King of Sax 
ony”; perhaps it was pardonable that I 
was a little more diffuse in proposing the 
health of the Frau Majorin, which we 
drank enthusiastically in her own 
Song followed on song, only the choruses 


beer. 
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had to be taken low, if not sweet, because 
of the proximity of the enemy. One 
young ensign —the Baron von Zeymann 

had a mellow and svinpathetic voice, 
ind sang to perfection the beautiful and 


plaintive Lied, 


I I 1 Kar 


ki sseren findes lu 


and its sentiment, among men who had 
left dead comrades on every field from 
Gravelotte to \ illiers-Champignuy, caused 
] 


heart to swell. 


Wiany i 

About midnight Captain Von Zanthier 
rose, got to bis cloa #4 and buckled on 
his sword He was going out with the 
‘sly patrol”; did [ care to accompany 
him? Naturally We started—the offi 


cer, a corporal, three privates, and myself 

and pushed to the front till we were 
out among the underwood in front of the 
furthest of the German posts. There were 
the French pickets barely 600 yards away, 
and the chain of French sentries—if there 
Vas one vas between us and the pickets. 
We could discern the fellows huddling 


around the res. The Ol ush W OF dderackled 





close to us, we heard the tramp of men 


and there was a challenge in French, | 
an under-tone. Von Zanthier replied j 


the same language. It was a French pa 
trol, and the officer in charge, assuming: 
ours to be another, called cheerily, ‘* Cons 
on, friends!” Von Zanthier and his me 


obeyed the mandate; I got behind a bus 

to be out of harm’s way in case of bullets 
But there were no bullets Von Zanthie 

returned in a few minutes with three pri 

oners, Whom he had quietly bagged—a mo 
bile officer and lis two men. The mobili 
officer was quite affable and garrulous; li 
accepted the fortune of war with a lig] 

heart, and became still chee rier when, ©) 
our return to the hut, it was found that 
the skillful man in the white cap was 
Waiting for us with a steaming jorum of 
ego flip The mobile otficer pledged us 
with effusion, and genially accepted the 
offer of supper. After that there was 


some more egg-flip, and then the mobil 


officer and T betook ourselves to the spring 
mattresses. Von Zanthier was on duty 
and for him, until after day-dawn, there 


Was to be no rest. 














SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER; 


OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT.—A COMEDY 


AOT THIRD. 
kinter Warpcasrie, alone. 


Harp. What could my old friend Sir Charles mean by recommending his 
sol. as the modestest young man in the town 4 To me he appears the most 
impudent piece of brass that ever spoke with a tongue. He has taken possession 
of the easy-chair by the tireside already. He took off his boots in the parlor, 
nd desired me to see them taken care of. I’m desirous to know how his 
impudence affects my daughter. She will certainly be shocked at it. 


Kinter Miss Uarpeastie, plainly dressed. 


Harp. Well, my Kate, I see you have changed your dress, as | bid you; 
and yet, I believe, there was no great occasion. 
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Miss Harp. [ find such a pleasure, sir, in obeying your commands, that [| 
take care to observe them without ever debating their propriety. 

Harp. And yet, Kate, [ sometimes give you some cause, particularly when 
I recommended my modest gentleman to you as a lover to-day. 

Miss Harp. You taught me to expect something extraordinary, and I tind 
the original exceeds the description. 

1] ARD. | Was hever so surprised in my life! Ile has quite eontounded all 
my faculties! 

Miss Harp. [never saw anything like it; and aman of the world too! 

Harp. Ay, he learned it all abroad: what a fool was I, to think a young 
man could Jearn modesty by travelling. [le might as soon learn wit at a 
masquerade, 

Miss H]arp. It seems all natural to him. 

HLarp. A wood deal assisted by bad COMpany and a Freneh dancing Master, 

Miss Harp. Sure you mistake, papa! A) French dancing-master could 
never have taught him that timid look that awkward address—that bashful 
manner 

Ilarp. Whose look 2 whose manner, ehild 4 

Miss Harp. Mr. Marlow’s; his manuvaise honte, his timidity, struck me at 
first sight. 

Harp. Then your first sight deceived you; for I think him one of the 
most brazen first sights that ever astonished my senses. 

Miss Harp. Sure, sir, you rally! [ never saw any one so modest. 

Harp. And can you be serious? [ never saw such a bouncing, swaggering 
puppy since [was born. Bully Dawson was but a fool to him. 

Miss Harp. Surprising! Ile met me with a respectful bow, stammering 
voice, and a look tixed on the ground. 

Harp. Ile met me with a loud voice, a lordly air, and a familiarity that 
made ny blood freeze again. 

Miss Harp. He treated me with diffidence and respect ; censured the man 
ners of the ave ; admired the prudence ot girls that never laughed; tired me 
with apologies for being tiresome; then left the room with a bow, and 
* Madam, I would not for the world detain you.” 

Harp. Ile spoke to me as if he knew me all his life before; asked twenty 
questions, and never waited for an answer; interrupted my best remarks with 
some silly pun; and when [ was in my best story of the Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, he asked me if I had not a good hand at making punch. 
Yes, Kate, he asked your father if he was a maker of punch ¢ 

Miss Harp. One of us must certainly be mistaken. 

Harp. If he be what he has shown himself, ?m determined he shall never 
have my consent. 

Miss Harp. And if he be the sullen thing I take him, he shall never have 
mine. 

Harp. In one thing, then, we are agreed—to reject him. 

Miss HLarp. Yes: but upon conditions. lor if you should tind him less im 
pudent, an | [ more presuming—if you tind him more respectful, and I more 
importunate—I don’t know—the fellow is well enough for a man. Certainly 
we don’t meet many such at a horse-race in the country. 

ITarp. If we should find him so But that’s impossible. The first ap- 
pearance has done my business. I’m seldom deceived in that. 

Miss Harp. And yet there may be many good qualities under that first 
appearance. 

Harp. Ay, when a girl finds a fellow’s outside to her taste, she then sets 
about guessing the restjof his furniture. With her, a smooth face stands for 
good sense, and a genteel figure for every virtue. 
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vood sense, Won tT end With a sneer at my understanding 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 2707 


Miss Harp. I hope, sir, a conversation begun with a compliment to my 


LL Arp. Pardon me ate. But it young Mr. Brazen ean tind the rt OF 
econciling contradictions, he may please us bot! 
Miss HHarp. And 


s ; 
rther discoveries 


Harp. Agreed. But depend on’t, Pm in the right 


Miss Harp. And depend ont, Pm not much in the wrong ke f 


Tony. Eeod! T have got them Here 
voare My cousin Con's necklaces, bobs 
d all. My mother shan’t cheat the poor 
is out of their fortin neither Or hy 


/ 


renus, is that vou / 


Hast. My dear friend, how have vo 
inaged with your mother4 J] hope you 
ive amused her wit! pretending love ‘for 
mr eousin, and that vou are willing to be 
reconciled at last? Our horses wi l be re 


time, and we shall soon by 


reshed IW a Short 
ready to set off. 
Tony. And here’s something to bear youn 





larges by the way (y7eing the casket): your 
weetheart’s jewels. Keep t] ell. and hahy j \ | 
hose, I say, that would rob you of one ot 
them. f 
Hast. But how have you procured them , 
from your mother 4 ‘ r a | 


— 


Tony Ask me no questions, and I'll tell 


vow no fibs. [procured them by the rule of 


- 


thumb. If J had not a key to every drawer i 
n mother’s bureau, how could I go to thi 
ile-house so often as I do? An honest man 


may rob himself of his own at any tin 
Hast. Thousands do it every day. But to be plain with you, Miss Nevill 


C. 
is endeavoring to procure them from her aunt this very instant. If she sue 
ceeds, it will be the most delicate way at least of obtaining them. 
Pony. Well, keep them, till you know how it will be. But I know how it 
will be well enough ; she'd as soon part with the only sound tooth in her head. 
HTasr. But I dread the effeets of her resentment, when she finds she has 
lost them. 


[fony. Never you mind her resentment, leave me to manage that I don't 
value her resentment the bounce of a eracker. Zounds! here thev are Mor 
ice! prance ! erit V1 astinas. 


Tony, Mrs. Harpncasrie, and Miss NEVILLE. 


Mrs. ITarp. Indeed, Constanee, you amaze me. such a 


jewels! It will be time enough for jewels, my dea 


irl as you want 


‘twenty vears hence, when 
your beauty begins to want re pairs. us} 

Miss Nev. But what will repair beauty at forty, will certainly improve it 
at twenty, madam. . . . 

Mrs. Harp. Yours, my dear, can admit of none. That natural blush is 











rn 
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beyond a thousand ornaments. Besides, child, jewels are quite out at present 
Don't you see half the ladies of our acquaintance, my lady Will-day-light, and 
Mrs. ¢ rump, and the rest f 


the st of them, earry their jewels to town, and bring no 
thing but paste and mareasites hack / 


Miss Nev. But who knows, 


would like me best with all 


madam, but somebody that shall be namel 


my little finery about me 4 
Mrs. I] ARD. ( onsult your oluass, my dear, and then see if with such a pair 
of eyes you want any better sparklers. What do you think, Tony, my dear / 
dor ~ vour COUSIN Con want any jewels in your eyes to set ott her beauty M4 
Pony. That's as thereafter may he. 

Miss Nev. My dear aunt, if you knew how it would oblige me. 

Mrs. [Larp. \ parcel of old fashioned rose and table eut things. They 
would make you look like the court of King Solomon at a puppet-show. } 
sides. | believe [ ean’t read 


ho 


ly come at them. They nay be missing, for aught 

I know to the contrary. 
Tony. part to Mrs. Hardcastle.) Then why dowt you tell her so at onee, 
as she’s so longing for them 4 Tell her they're lost. It’s the only Way fo 


quict her. say theyre lost, and eall me to bear witness. 
Mrs. Harp. (Apart to Tony.) You know, my ¢ 
for you. So, if [ say they're 
he! he! . . 

Tony. Never fear me. Keod! 


eves. 


lear, Pim only keeping them 
gone, youll bear me witness, will you? He! 


Pll say I saw them taken out with my own 


Miss NEV. I desire them but for a day, madam. Just to be permitted to 


show them as relies, and then they may be locked up again. 


Mrs. Harp. T ; 


Po be plain with you, my dear Constance, if [ could find them 
you should have them. They're missing, | assure you. Lost, for aught | 
know: but we must have patience, wherever they are. 


Miss Nerv. ll not believe it! 


this is but a shallow pretenee to deny me. 
[ know they are too valuable to be so slightly kept, and as you are to answer 
for the loss 


Mrs. IHlarp. Don't be alarmed, Constance. 
an equivalent. 


If they be lost, | must restore 
But my son knows they are missing, and not to be found. 
Tony. That I ean bear witness to. They are Missing, and not to be found: 
ll take 1h oath ont. 
Mrs. Harp. You must learn resignation, my dear; for though we lose our 
fortune, vet we should not lose our patience. 
Miss Nev. Ay, people are generally calm at the misfortunes of others. 
Mrs. Harp. [ wonder a girl of your good sense should waste a thought 
upon such trumpery. We shall soon find them; and in the mean time you 
shall make use of my garnets till your jewels be found. 
Miss Nev. I detest garnets. 
Mrs. Ilarp. The most becoming’ thines in the world to set off a clear com 
plexion. You have often seen how well they look upon me. You shall have 
them. [keri 
Miss Nev. I dislike them of all things. You sha’n’t stir. Was ever any 
thing so provoking, to mislay my own jewels, and force me to wear her 


See me, how calm [ am. 


trumpery ‘ 

Tony. Don't be a fool. If she vives you the garnets, take what you can 
get. The jewels are your own already. [ have stolen them out of her bureau, 
and she does not know it. Fly to your spark, he'll tell you more of the mat 
ver. Leave me To lhiahage her. 

Miss Nev. My dear cousin! 
Tony. Vanish. She’s here, and has missed them already. | #c7t Miss Ne 
virte.| Zounds! how she tidgets and spits about like a catherine-wheel ! 
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inter Mrs. ILarpcastie. 


Mrs. I] ARD. ( ontusion! thieves! robbers ! we are cheated, plundered, broke 
open, undone! 

Tony. What's the matter, what’s the matter. mamma? ] hope nothing has 
happened to any of the good family 

Mrs. Harp. We are robbed. My bureau has been broken open, the jewels 
taken out, and [’m undone. 

Toxy. Oh! is that all? Tla! ha! ha! By the laws, I never saw it acted 
better in all my life. Eeod, | thought you was ruined in earnest, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Harp. Why, boy, Lam ruined in earnest. My bureau has been broken 
open, and all taken away. 

Tony. Stick to that: ha! ha! ha! stick to that. Dl bear witness. you 
know: eall me to bear witness. 

Mrs. Harp. I tell you, Tony, | 
and I shall be ruined for evgr. 

Tony. Sure I know they are gone, and I’m to say so. 


y all that’s precious, the jewels are gone, 
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Mrs. Harp. My dearest Tony, but hear me. Thewre gone, 

TONY. by the laws, mamma. you make me Tor to laugh, | a! ha! | LTLOW 
vho took them well enough, ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. HIarp. Was there ever such a blockhead, that can’t tetl the differences 
etweenh j st and earnest / I tell vou Pm not in jest, booby 

Pony. Srght, thats rmght Vou must r hab te MISSLO! ( ( 

ody will suspeet either of us. Vll bear witness that thev are gone 


Murs. I] ARID. Was there ever such a Cross-GVralhie d brute, th if wot ear me 4 





ith you bear Withess that voure ho better than a Tool 4 \ ads ever pool 
] . 1 | 
man so beset with fools on one hand. and thieves on thie ther? 
. ‘ @ 
ony. | Cah bear Wwithess to that. 
3 : . : : *] 
Mrs. I] ARD. Bear Withess agalh, Vou blockhead Vou, and i tri vou out 
Is } : ae : , . - °)) , 
) the room aairectly. My pool niece, What Will Decor of her?’ Do you 
}° : . 
us Vou unfeeling brute, as if vou enyoved my distress 4 
Bn . ‘ 
Pony. | can bear witness to that 


Mrs. Harp. Do you insult me, monster? Tl teach you to vex you 
nother, | Will. 


Tony. | Call bear Wwithess to that. H / iN of. she Te Ui ABS hy } 
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| jprere the soft spreading adown 
Hinks away to the s 


That has crept from the lea 


Crept so quiet and slow 

That the marsh searce can know 
Be it water or land, 

So thick the reeds stand 


In the dikes ‘neath the Siopes Ol the town— 


And the great crimson sun 
Drops slow down the SK\ 
Where vast meadows lie, 
Washed warm in the flush 


There, through the world 


4 
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Karth Ss sweet, sole Wiki speech 
Our faint sense may reach 


With its tale of one more day’s fate done. 







Oer caim plains the stream 


Unrolls its clear line 





fo the last kiss divine 
Of the sweet dying day 
But vainly we pray 

Kor as pure a content 
Our passions’ fierce bent 


May not rest in so peaceful a dream 


’ 1 . , 
And now, lavish of gold 


Upon islets of green 





Where clouds float serene 
pon lakes of fair light | 

"Mid a sky as of night 

The sun dies at last, 

And the good day is past 


Night is near with her sad kiss and cold: 


And the twilight’s still hand 
On brown grass and moss 
Lays brown shades across, 


While in the dim heht 


Hee Brown cattle and white 
Let Blend into the gray 
Of the waning of day 
& Kindred shapes of the lonely marsh land 





; The land lies at peace; 
Mute pines “neath the moon 


Breathe the fragrance of noon, 


t 
a} 
1a And stars stud the skies 
With thousands of eyes. 
4 
7 





Earth waits for the day, 
But the night bids us stay 


a) Night, the end, when day’s conflict shall cease. 











INDIAN SUMMER 


TIVE next time Colville came he found 
| nself alone th Imogen ho ask 
i hat he had been doing all day 
Oh ing alone till evening W hat 
i Ol 
she did not nswet it once or praise 
s speech for the devotion implied in it 


Do you believe in 
Mr Morton 1 


pa course OF re iding in 


\ftera wh 
yurses of re iding is taken 
Italian poetry 
He intends to master it 
‘* Does he 


> 


nad wou 


Do you think something of the 


d be good for me 
‘Oh. if vou thirst for cor quest 

should prefer to rest on my laurels if I 

vere you 

Mr Morton 


thinks I should enjoy acourse of Kingsley 


He 


Imogene did not smile. 


Says hes very earnest 


‘Oh, immensely 


But aren't vou ear 
enough already, my dear 2” 

‘Do you think I'm too earnest 
‘No: : 
“Vou 


you 


I should say you were just right. 


know better than that 


would eriticise me sometimes.” 
Oh, Ud rather not 


Why 2 Don't 


ticise in me? 


vou see 
Are you 
You ought 


You ought to think now 


to 
with 


anvthing 
satisfied 


me in every way to think, 
Do you think 
that Lam doing right in all respects ? \m 
[ all that IJ 


alone ? If lam wrong in the least thing, 


could be to you, and to vou 


to he better ” 


and I 


criticise me, and I will 
ve | | 


try 
might criticise 
like that 


“Then vou don't approve of 


you DACK, 
shouldn't 
a course of 
Kk ng 

‘* Does that 


ing in for earnestness, 


asked the & 


sley 
follow 2 But if you're go 


why don’t vou take 


ip a course of Carlyl 

‘Do you think that would be better 
than Kingsley 

‘Not a bit. But Carlyle’s so earnest 
that he can’t talk straight.’ 

‘I can’t make out what you mean. 


Wouldn't you like me to improve ? 

‘Not much,” Colville. ‘If 
vou did, I don't what I should do 
| should 
and I’m vr ry comfortable as [ am 

‘*T should wish to do it to 


laughed 
know 


have to begin to improve too, 


to be more 

worthy of you,” erieved the girl. as if de p 

ly disappointed at his frivolous behavior. 
Vou. LXXII.—No 21 
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“ 
SOrry na ad have l 
S } ) rom a 
iPLhies Co ) S i \) re 
howe ( Lie lea auiat VM all 
piqu rie ent on ! ! ) 
rio thi 

You think, don’t vou, t] 
o | 1 dav pass ru " 
SOln« 1 suc eS 

Qh. theres no hu \ hes ( 
| { rat Cl Ol iff ru 
There appears to be plenty of tin \ 
people say not, and I thin rule 
rather odious to make every da oO 
Let a f ot them » DN ra) ( 
invthing for you And as for rea 

not read whe ( re liu ! 
iS ou eat Shouldn t ou hate to tale 
upa ( rse of roast ere Ol co eo 
turke 

Very well, then,” said Imogene I 
shall not begin Kings 

Yes, do it I dare say Mr. Morton’s 
qu rigtit He will look at thes thing 
more trom your own 


point of view. Al 
in the T } 


the Kingsley novels are 


By all means do what he says 
‘ 1] ] ] 

I will do what YOU Say 
nothing 


Lhin 


i do ho 


laughed at this too, and 


soon 





after the clergyman appeared Lmogwene 
met him So coldly that Colville felt ob] ced 
to make some amends by a greaten 
show of iality than he felt But he 
is glad of the effort, for he began to ike 
him as he talked to him: it was easy fon 
him to like people the voung Mah sho 


ed sense and judgment, and if he was a 
little academic in his mind and manners 
Colville tolerant reflected that some 


people seemed to be born so. and that he 


Was probably not artifieia as he h ‘ r 
imagined from the eccleslastica serupu 
losity of his dress 

Imogene ebbed away to ino Wm 


the corner of the room, and struck yrvie 
chords on it \t each stroke the youn 

eclergvman vhos eves had Lilie red a 
little toward her.from the rst, seerme to 
vibrate in response The conversation 
became ineolh rent before Mrs. Bowen join 
ed them. Then. by a series of illogical 
processes, the clergy man was standing 


beside Imogene at the piano, and Mrs 








1 «7.0977 
te side Colville 


on the 


Effie to-night ?” 
No She has 
And | 
about Imog 
Yes 

At that 
other topie 


It is time that 


been up too much of 


ished to speak with you 
erie 

said Colville, not very eagerly. 
moment he could have chosen an 
her mother should have 
sot my letter In less than a fortnight 
ve ougnt to have ; 


Well 


constriction of the heart 


an answer 


said Colville, with a strange 


‘Her mother is a person of very strong 


character; her husband is absorbed in 
business, and defers to her in everything.” 
‘Tt isn’t an 


ation,’ 


uncommon American situ- 


said Colville, relieving his tension 
by this excursion. 


' Mrs. Bowen “T don't 


how she may look at the affair 


ignored it. know 
She may 


give her assent at once, or she may decide 


that nothing has taken place till—she sees 
you 

‘T could hardly blame her for that,” 
he answered, submissively. 

‘It isn’t a question of that,” said Mrs 
Bowen Mr. 


before vou came, and I 


‘It's'a question of—others 
Morton was here 


know he was interested in Imogene-—I am 


certain of if He has come back, and he 
sees no reason why he should not renew 
his attentions.” 

‘** No—o—o,” faltered Colville 

‘T wish you to realize the fact.” 

‘*But what would you 

‘I told you,” said Mrs. Bowen, with a 


full return of that severity whose recent 
absence Colville had found so comforta 
ble, "” tnhat 


I can’t advise or 
thing at all.” 


suggest any 


At 


asked, 


He was long and miserably silent. 
last, ‘* Did think,” he 


‘did you ever suppose—that is to say, did 


you evel 


you ever suspect that—she—that Imogene 
at all interested in him ?” 
‘T think 
Mrs. Bowen, promptly. 
Colville 


Was 


she was—at one time,” said 
sighed, with a wandering dis 
position to whistle 

‘But went 
‘* People have many passing fancies. 


that is nothing,” she on. 
The 
question is, what are you going to do now? 
I want to know, as Mr. Morton’s friend.” 

‘Ah, I wish you wanted to know as my 
friend, Mrs A sudden thought 


flashed ‘Why shouldn't I 


Bowen Ee 


upon him. 
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go away from Florence till Imogene hea) 
her That 
right in the first place 
that 
thing 


sne 


from mother ? seemed to me 


There is no t 
I hold her to no 


my 


binds her to me 
If she finds in 


likes this young man better—’ An 


absence th if 


expression of Mrs. Bowen's face stopp 
him. He perceived that he had said som 
thing very shocking to her: he perceived 
that the thing was shocking in itself: t 
not that which for | 


don’t mean that | won't hold myself tru: 


it was 


he cared 
to her as long as she will. I reeogniz 
that | 
am answerable for all this, and that no 
one else is; and I am ready to bear any 
penalty. But what | 
you should misunderstand me, that you 
should [ 


since you first began to blame me for m) 


my responsibility fully. I know 


can’t bear is th 


have been so wretched eve 


part in this, and so happy this past fort 
night, that | ean’t—I wont—go back 
that state of things. No; you have no 


right to relent toward me, and then fling 
me off as you have tried to do to-night 
I have 


some feeling too its 


some rig 
You shall receive me as a friend, or not at 
all! How ean I live if you—” 

She had been making little efforts as if 
to rise; now she foreed herself to her feet, 
and ran from the room. 

The young people looked up from their 
music; wave of 
spread to them, but seeing Colville remain 


some the sensation had 
seated, they went on with their playing 
till 
‘Isn't Mrs. Bowen coming back ? 

‘7 don’t know; I think not,” answered 
Colville, stupidly, standing where he had 
risen. 


he rose. Then Imogene called out, 


She hastened questioningly toward him 
‘What is the matter? Isn't she well 7” 

Mr. Morton’s face expressed a 
share in her anxiety. 


polite 


‘*Oh yes; quite, I believe,” Colville re 
plied. 

‘*She heard Effie call, I suppose,” 
gested the girl. 


sug- 


‘*Yes, yes; I think so; that is—yes. | 
Good-night.” 

He took her hand and went away, leav 
ing the clergyman still there; but he lin 
gered only for a report from Mrs. Bowen, 
which Imogene hurried to get. She sent 


must be going. 


word that she would join them present 
But Mr. Morton said that it was late 
already, and he would beg Miss Graham 
When Mrs 


Bowen returned, Imogene was alone. 


ly. 


to say good-night for him. 
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She did not seem surprised or concerned 

t that. ‘‘Imogene, I have been talking 

» Mr. Colville about you and Mr. Mor 
The girl started and turned pale 

It is almost time to hear from your 

iother, and she may consent to your 

agement. Then you must be prepared 


to act 
Act?” 

“To make it known. Matters can’t 

» on as they have been going. lL told 


Mr. Colville that Mr. Morton ought to 
snow at once.” 

‘Why ought he to know 2?” asked Imo 
vene, doubtless with that impulse to tem 
porize which is natural to the human soul 
in questions of right and interest. Shi 
sank into the chair beside which she had 
been standing. 

‘If your mother consents, you will feel 
bound to Mr. Colville ?” 

‘* Ves,” said the girl. 

‘* And if she refuses ?” 

‘‘He has my word. I will keep my 
vord to him,” replied Imogene, huskily. 
‘Nothing shall make me break it.”’ 

‘Very well, then!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bowen. ‘* We need not wait for your 
mother’s answer. Mr. Morton ought to 
know, and he ought to know at once 
Don’t try to blind yourself, Imogene, to 
what you see as plainly asl do. He is in 
love with you.” 

“Oh,” moaned the girl. 

‘Yes; you can’t deny it. And it’s cru 
el, it’s treacherous, to let him go on think 
ing that you are free.” 

‘*T will never see him again.” 

‘Ah! that isn’t enough. He has a 
claim to know why. I will not let him 
be treated so.” 

They were both silent. Then, ‘* What 
did Mr. Colville say ?” asked Imogene. 

‘He? I don’t know that he said any 
thing. He 

Imogene rose from her chair. 

**T will not let him tell Mr. Morton. It 
would be too indelicate.” 


Mrs. Bowen stopped, 


** And shall you let it go on so?” 

“No. I will tell him myself.” 

‘* How will you tell him 2” 

‘**T will tell him if he speaks to me.” 

‘You will let it come to that ?” 

‘*There is no other way. I shall suffer 
more than he.” 

‘*But you will deserve to suffer, and 
your suffering will not help him.” 

Imogene trembled into her chair again. 
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‘l see said Mrs. Bowen, bitterly 
‘how it will be at last It will be as it 

has been from the first.” She began to 


walk upand down the room, mechanically 
putting the chars im place and removing 
the disorder in which the oe upancy ol 
several people leaves a room at the end of 
an evening She closed the plano, W hich 


Imogene had forgot to shut, with a clash 


that jarred the strings from their silence 
* But [ will do it, and | wonder 

*You will speak to him faltered the 
oir] 

Yes!” returned Mrs. Bowen, vehe 


mently, and arresting herself in her rapid 
‘It won't do for you to tell 
him, and you won't let Mr. Colville 


movements 


‘*No, I can’t,” said Imogene, slowly 
shaking her head. **But I will disecour 
age him; I will not see him any more.’ 
Mrs. Bowen silently confronted her. ‘"I 
will not see any one now till | have heard 
from home.” 

‘And how will that help He must 
have some explanation, and I will have 
to make it W hat shall it be?” 

Imogene did not answer. Shesaid: **] 
will not have any one know what is be 
tween me and Mr. Colville till I have 
heard from home. If they try to refuse 
then it will be for him to take me against 
their will But if he doesn’t choose to do 
that, then he shall be free, and 1 won't 
have him humiliated a second time before 
the world. This time he shall be the one 
to reject And I don’t care who sutfers. 
The more I prize the person, the gladder I 
shall be; and if I could suffer before ev 
erybody, I would. If people ever find it 
out, I will tell them that it was he who 
broke it off.” She rose again from her 
chair, and stood flushed and thrilling with 
the notion of her self-sacrifice. Out of 
the tortuous complexity of the situation 
she had evolved this brief triumph, in 
which she rejoiced as if it were enduring 
success. But she suddenly fell from it in 
the dust. ‘‘Oh, what can I do for him? 
How can I make him feel more and more 
that I would give up anything, every 
thing. for him! It’s because he asks no 
thing and wants nothing that it’s so hard! 
If I could see that he was unhappy, as I 
did once! If I could see that he was at 
Oh, what I 
dread is this smooth tranquillity! If our 
lives could only be stormy and full of 
cares and anxieties and troubles that I 
could take on myself,then,then I shouldn't 


all different since—since 








ifraid of the il it Im afraid 
on't b ho fraid that they 
will be eas ind quiet, and then what 
hallIdo? Oh, Mrs. Bowen, do you think 
he cares ! 
Mrs. Bowe ed hite; she did not 
MPOAK 
The gn ! her hands Some 
times it se i he didn’t—as if [ had 
rorced Wivyse on him throuch a mistake 
and hel ime to save me from the 
shame of ki ne it | had made a mis 
take 0 i think that is true If you 
can e that it isnt Or, no! 
If itis ti me that That yuld be 
rea merey 
| other trembled as if physically beat 
en up ) S pea But she gather 
ed hers Lou er ri idly ‘** How ean | 
nswer yvousu thing as that | mustn't 
listen to you ou mustn't ask me.” She 
turned and left the girl standing still in 
her attitude of imploring But in her 
own room, where she locked herself in, 
sobs mingled with the laughter which 


broke erazily from her lips as she re moved 


this ribbon and that jewel, and pulled the 


bracelets from her wrists A man would 
le 1 } } } 
dad Trom the house and walked 


+ 


the night away; a Woman must wear it 
out l her bed 
XNXI. 
In the morning Mrs. Bowen received a 
note from her HDANnNKerP COVePLDe a dispateh 


[It was from Im 
ed the let 
and announced that 


bv cable from America. 


mother; 1b acknowiedg 


ogenes 
ters they had written, 
| 


she sailed that day for Liverpool. It was 
dated at New York, and it was to be in 
ferred that after perhaps writing in an 


4] ] 
r to thelr te 


Swe tters, she had suddenly 
made up her mind to come out 

‘Yes, that is it, 
Mrs. Bowen | 
Why 
you 
fire of resentment in her tone. 

You must 


irned Mrs 


ness It won't be lone now 


‘said Imogene, to whom 


hastened with the dispatch 
have telegraphed to 


a latent 


Sshnouriad sne 


she red, coldliv, but with 


As 


: ea 
ask her when she comes, 


ret Bowen, with all her gentle 


They looked as if they had neither of 
them slept; but the girl's vigil seemed 
to have made her wild and fieree, like 
some bird that has beat itself all night 
against its cage, and still from time to 


time feebly strikes the bars with its wings. 
Mrs. Bow 
‘What shall you do about this?” 


en was simply worn to apathy. 


asked. 
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she 





eam TE 


] 


about it? Oh, I will 
will try Y 


not to trouble vou 


think. | 


‘Imogene !” 

‘IT shall have to tell Mr. Colville 
I don’t know that I shall tell him at 
(rive 


me the dispatch, please she pos 


Sf ssed herself of it ereedily, off HSlVe ly 


‘I shall ask you not to speak 
‘*T will do whatever you 
‘Thank you 
Mrs. 


Bowen left the room, but she t ir 


ed immediately to re-open the door sh 
had closed behind her 

‘We were to have gone to Fiesole t 
morrow,” she said, inquiring ly. 

‘We ean still go if the day is fine 


* Nothine 


[ wish very much to go, 


returned the q@irl. is changed 


Couldn't we go 
eager defi mce 


said Mrs 


to remind the ge) 


to-day she added, with 


‘It’s too late to-day,’ Bowe) 
quietly ‘IT will write 
tlemen 


Thank you I wish we could have 
gone to-day 
‘You ean have the carriage if vou wish 
to drive anywhere,’ said Mrs 
‘T will take Effie to see Mrs 


But Imogene changed her mind, and went 


Bowen. 


Amsden.” 


to call upon two Misses Guieciardi, the 
of international 
Mrs. Bowen did not like very well. 
the 
where they bowed to a numerous military 
and they asked her if Mrs 
her join them in a the 

they were New 


Yorkers by birth, and it was to be a the 


re 


sult an Inarriage, Whom 
Imo 
gene drove with them to Cascine 
acquaintance, 
Bowen would let 
atre party that evening: 


they 


atre party in the New York style; ; 
were to be chaperoned by a young mar 
ried lady ; two young men cousins of theirs 
just out from America, had taken the box 

When Imogene returned home she told 
Mrs. Bowen that she had accepted this in 
vitation. Mrs. Bowen said nothing. but 
when one of the young men came up to 
hand Imogene down to the carriage, which 
Was Waiting with the others at the gate, 
she could not have shown a greater toler 
ation of his second-rate New-Yorkiness if 
she had been a Boston dowager offering 
him the serupulous hospitalities of he 
eity 


] 
sne 


came in at midnight: 


hummed an air of the opera as she took 


Imogene 


off her wraps and ornaments in her room 
and this in the quiet of the hour had a 
terrible, almost profane effect: it was as 
if some other kind of girl had whistled 


She showed the same nonchalance at 











ikfast, where she was prompt, and an- 
ered Mrs. Bowen’s inquiries about her 
asure the night before with a livelh 
ess that ignored the polite resolution 
it pr ympted them 

\Iir. Morton was the first to arrive, and 


discouragement began at once, the 


, 
steps masked themselves in a reek 
welcome, which seemed to fill him 


» joy, and Mrs. Bowen with silent per 


plexity The girl ran on about her even 
at the opera, and about the we ibner, 
the excursion they were goimg to 

ke: and after an apparently needless 


» over the bouquet Whiel he brought 
er. together with one for Mrs. Bowen 
ie put it in her belt, and made Colville 
tice it when heeame: he had not thought 
to bring tlowe rs 
He turned from her hilarity with anx 
OUuS q restion to Mrs Bowen. who did not 
neet h s eve, and who snubbed Kthe vhen 
e child found oeeasion to Whisper ied 
ink Imogene is acting very strangely, for 
*; don’t you, mamma It seems as if 
ing with those Guieciardi girls just once 
id spoiled her.” 


“Don’t make remarks about people, 





Ethie,” said her mother sharply ie | 
isn't nice in little girls, and I don’t want 
you to do it You talk too much lately.’ 

kK turned grieving away from this 


reyection, and her face did not | vht up 
even at the whimsical sympathy in Col 

le’s face, who saw that she had met 
i cheek of some sort: he had to take her 


m his knee and coax and kiss her before 


er wounded feelings were visibly healed 
He put her down with a sighing wish that 
some one could take him up and soothe 
his troubled sensibilities too, and ke pt her 
1and in his while he sat waiting for the 
last of those last moments in which the 
hurrying delays of ladies preparing for 
an excursion seem never to end. 

When they were ready to get into the 
carriage, the usual contest of self-sacrifice 
arose, Which Imogene terminated by 
mounting to the front seat: Mr. Morton 
hastened to take the seat beside her, and 
Colville was left to sit with Effie and her 
mother. ‘* You old people will be safer 
back there,” said Imogene. It was a 
little joke which she addressed to the 
child, but a gleam from her eye as she 
turned to speak to the young man at her 
side visited Colville in desperate defiance. 
He wondered what she was about in that 
allusion to an idea which she had shrunk 
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from so sensitively hitherto But he 
found himself in a situation whieh he 
could not penetrate at any point When 
he spoke with Mrs. Bowen it was wit 


dark under-current of conjecture as to how 
and vhen she expecte tiim to te Mr 
Morton of his relation to Imo ne, oO 


vhether she still expected him to do it 
when his eves fell upon ti Lc Line 
youn mah, tre despa red is tot ms 
1h} Iii he shnoula put the fact inv form 
n which he tac dramatized it remain 
ea vel emdbarrassin Ol e felt bound 
to s tha tile he held himse prom 
ised in the matter, he did not allo her to 
feel hers SO 


\ sky of American blueness and vast 


ness, a Meliow sun, and a delicate breeze 
lid 1] + { ] f ; 

did all that these things could for them 
sth Ie in tl ong, a OUS ¢ 0 
the hills crowned bv the aneient is 
can ety At first they were all in the 


constraint of their own and one another's 


] 


moods, known or imagined, and no ta 
begwan till the young clergyman turne | to 
Imogene and asked, after a long look at 
the smiling landscape, ‘* What sort of 
weather do you s Ippose they are having 
al Buffalo to-day 


‘**At Buffalo?” she repe ited, as if the 
place had only a dim existence in her r 


motest conse1ousness ‘*Oh! the ice isn't 


near out of the lake vet You can't count 
on it before the first of May 
And the first of M vy comes sooner or 
later, according to the season,” said Col 
ville ‘*T remember coming on onee in 
the middle of the month. and the river 
was so full of ice between Niagara Falls 
and Buffalo that I had to shut the ear 
indow that Cd kept open all the way 
through southern Canada But we have 
very little of that local weather at home; 
our weather is as democratic and conti 
nental as our political constitution Here 
it's March or May any time from Septem 
ber till June, according as there’s snow on 
the mountains or not 
The young man smiled ‘But don't 
you like,” he asked, with deference, ‘‘ this 
slow, orderly advance of the Italian spring 
where the flowers seem to come out one 
by one, and every blossom has its appoint 
ed time 
‘Oh yes; it’s very well in its way; but 
I prefer the rush of the American spring: 
no thought of mild weather this morn 
ing; a warm, gusty rain to-morrow night; 
day after to-morrow a burst of blossoms 
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and flowers and young leaves and birds 
I don’t know whether we were made for 
our climate or our climate was made for 
us, but its impatience and lavishness seem 
to answer some inner demand of our go 
ahead SOuts This happens to be the week 
of tne pt ict ALOSSOTIIS here and vou see 


their pink everywhere to-day, and you 


don't see anything else in the blossom 
line But imagine the American spring 
abandoning a whole week OF her precious 
time to the exelusive use of peach blos 


She wouldn't do it: she’s got too 
many other thines on hand 

Kthie had stretched out over Colville’s 
lap, and with her elbow sunk deep in his 
knee, was resting her chin in her hand 


and taking the faets of the landscape 


thoroughly in, Do they have just a 
WeEK SIi¢ asked 

Not an hour more or less,” said Col 
ville I they found an almond blos 


som hanging round anywhere after their 
time came, they would make an awful 
row and if anV lazy little peach-DLOW 
hadn't got out by the time their week was 


up, if Would Nave to stay in till next year, 


the pear blossoms wouldn't let it come 
oul 
Wouldn't they 2” murmured the child 
in dreamy sympathy with this belated 
peach-blow 

Well, that’s what people say In 
America it would be allowed to come out 
anv time. It’s a free country 

Mrs. Bowen offered to draw Effie back 
to a posture of more decorum, but Colville 
put his arm round the little girl.  **Oh, 
let her stay! It doesn’t incommode me, 
and she must be getting such a novel ef 
fect of the landscape 

The mother fell back into her former 
attitude of ja led passivity. He wonder 
ed whether she had changed her mind 
about having him speak to Mr. Morton; 
her quiescence might well have been in 
difference: one CoO ild have said, know Ine 
the whole situation, that she had made up 
her mind to let things take their course, 
and struggie with them no longer. 

He could not believe that she felt con 
tent with him; she must feel far other 
wise: and he took refuge, as he had the 
power ol doing, from the discomfort of his 
own thoughts in jesting with the child, 
and mocking her with this extravagance 
and that: the discomfort then became 
merely a dull ache that insisted upon it- 


self at intervals, like a grumbling tooth. 





The prospect was full of that mingled 
wildness and subordination that gives 
its supreme charm to the Italian land 
scape; and without elements of great va 
riety, it combined them in infinite pictur 
esqueness. There were olive orchards 
and vineyards, and again vineyards and 
olive orchards. Closer tothe farm-houses 
and cottages there were peaches and oth 
er fruit trees and kitechen-gardens: broad 
ribbons of grain waved between the 
ranks of trees; around the white villas 
the spires of the evypresses pierce d the blue 
air Now and then they came to a villa 
With weather-beaten statues struttin 
about its parterres. A muld, pleasant heat 
brooded upon the fields and roofs, and the 
city, dropping lower and lower as they 
mounted, softened and blended its towers 
and monuments in a sombre mass. shot 
with gleams of white. 

Colville spoke to Imogene, who with 
drew her eves from it with a sigh, after 
lone brooding upon the scene. ‘You 
can do nothing with it, [ see.” 

“With what 

“The landseape It's too full of ey 
ery possible interest. What a history 
is written all over it, publie and private! 
Lf you don't take it simply, like any otner 
landseape, it becomes an oppression. — It’s 
vell that tourists come to Italy so igno 
rant,and keepso. Otherwise they couldn't 
live to get home again: the past would 
crush them.” 

Imogene scrutinized him as if to extract 
some personal meaning from his words, 
and then turned her head away. The 
clergyman addressed him with what was 
like a respectful toleration of the droller 
ies of a gifted but eccentric man, the flavor 
of whose talk he was beginning to taste 
‘You don’t really mean that one 
shouldn't come to Italy as well informed 
as possible ” 

‘Well, I did,” said Colville; ‘* but I 
don't.” 

The young man pondered this, and Im 
ogene started up with an air of rescuing 
them from each other—as if she would not 
let Mr. Morton think Colville trivial, or 
Colville consider the clergyman stupid, 
but would do what she could to take their 
minds off the whole question. Perhaps 
she was not very clear as to how this was 
to be done; at any rate she did not speak, 
and Mrs. Bowen came to her support, from 
whatever motive of her own. It might 
have been from a sense of the injustice of 














ting Mr. Morton suffer from the com 
lieations that involved herself and the 
hers The affair had been going very 
tchilv ever since they started, with the 
rden of the conversation left to the two 
nen and that helpless cvirl: if it were not 


be altogether a failure, she must inter 


‘Did vou ever hear of Gratiano when 
5 ou were in Venice 2?” she asked Mr. Mor 


‘Is he one of their new wW iter-color 
ts?’ returned the voung man ‘T heard 
ey had quite a school there now.” 

No.” said Mrs. Bowen, ignoring her 

ire as well as she could he was a 
umous talker; he loved to speak an infi 
ite deal of nothing more than any man 

hi Vener 
An ancestor of mine, Mr. Morton,” 


{ 





iid Colville: a poor, honest man, who 


t 


l his best to make people f 


forget that 

e ladies were silent Thank you, Mrs 
Bowen, for mentioning him L wish he 
vere with us to-day 

The young man laughed ‘Oh, in the 
Verchant of Venice 

**No other,” said Colville. 

‘I confess,” said Mrs. Bowen, ‘‘ that I 
mm rather stupid this morning. I sup 
pose it’s the softness of the air; it’s been 


1 


harsh and irritating so long. It makes 
init drowsy 

‘Don't mind ws,’ returned Colville. 
‘We will call you at important points.” 
They were driving into a village at which 
people stop sometimes to admire the works 
f art in its chureh ** Here, for exam 
ple, 1s W hat place is this ?” he asked of 
the coachman 

“San Domenico.’ 

‘**Tshould know it again by its beggars.” 
Of all ages and sexes they swarmed round 
the carriage, which the driver had instinct 
vely slowed to oblige them, and thrust 
forward their hands and hats. Colville 
rave Effie his small change to distribute 
umong them, at sight of which they stream 
ed down the street from every direction 
Those who had received brought forward 
r the halt and blind, and did not seruple to 

propose being rewarded for this service 
\t the same time they did not mind his 
Ss laughing in their faces; they laughed too, 
s and went off content, or as nearly so as 

beggars ever are. He buttoned up his 
in pocket as they drove on more rapidly. 
it ‘* Lam the only person of no principle—ex 
of cept Effie—in the carriage, and yet Iam at 
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his moment carrying more blessings out 
of this village than I shall ever know what 
to do with Mrs. Bowen, I know, is. r 

carding me with severe disapproy il she 
thinks that I ought to have sent the beg 
wars of San Domenico to Florence, where 
they would all be shut up in the Pia Casa 
di Ricovero, and taught some useful occu 
pation It’s terrible in Florence You 
can walk through Florence now and have 


no appeal made to your better nature that 


is not made at the appellant’s risk of im 
prisonment When | was there before, 
you had opportunities of giving at every 
turn 


*Youcan senda check tothe Pia Casa 

said Mrs. Bowen 
Ah, but what good would that do me ? 

When I give I want the pleasure of it: ] 
want to see my beneficiary eringe under 
mv bounty But Uve tried in vain to con 
vinee vou that the world has gone wrong 
mother ways Do vou remember the one 
armed man whom we used to give to on 
the Lung’ Arno? That persevering suffer 
er has been r¢ peated] arrested for mendi 
eaney, and obliged to pay a tine out of his 
hard earnings to escape being sent to your 
Pia Casa 

Mrs. Bowen smiled, and said, Was he 
living yet? in a pensive tone of reminis 
cence She was even more than patient 
e's nonsense [t seemed to him 
that the lie 


times a grateful light. Confronting Imo 


of Colvil 


ht under her evelids was some 


cene and the young man whose hopes of 


her he was to de Stroy 


at the first opportu 
nity, the lurid moral atmosphere which 


he breathed seemed threatening to beeome 


a thn 


g apparent to sense and to be about 
to blot the landseape. He fought it back 
as best he co ild, and ke pt the hovering 
cloud from touching the earth by incessant 
etfort At times he looked over the side 
of the carriage, and drew secretly a iong 
breath of fatimue It began to be borne 
in upon him that these ladies were using 
him ill in leaving him the burden of their 
entertainment He became angry, but his 
heart softened,and he forgave them again, 
for he conjectured that he was the cause 
of the cares that Kept them silent He felt 
certain that the affair had taken some new 
turn He wondered if Mrs. Bowen had 
told Imogene what she had demanded of 
him. But he could only conjecture and 
vonder in the dreary under-current of 
thought that flowed evenly and darkly 
on with the talk he kept going. He made 
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HARPER’ 
the varving views of 
irns and mounting 


He 


pecame 


itfectionat rat itothe vounge cierg 
nal en e re edd prompt ind Tully, 
+ } + 

| ( i rite in the objects or sub 
ects he broug ip 

\ 

\e er Mrs. Bowen nor Imogene iS 
vito ier Silent The on hie ) on at 


Limes wearily 
from 


her abstrac on 


undertaken too much 


had 


Ith HSS ng 
upon a party of pleasure th her mind 
full of so many things, and doubtless 
Mrs. Bowen was sore with a rankling re 
sentment at het isistence, and vexed at 
herself for having vielded to it If at her 
time of life and with all her experience 


of it she could not rise under this inner 


oad, Imogene must have been erushed 
DV it 


Her start 


if that were what Kept her silent, took the 


Ss trom 


the dreamy oppression, 


form of aggression, when she disagreed 
with Colville about things he 
this 


vhich he had said in times past It 


Was SaViIhng?, 


or attacked him for or that thing 


was 
an unhappy and unamiable self 


assertion, 


which he was not able to compassionate 


fied Mrs. 


rto do at ev 


sO much whi hb sne resisted or de 


Bowen, as she seemed seekin 


ery point Perhaps another would not 


have felt it so: it must have been largely 
in his consciousness; the young clergy 
man seemed not to see anything in these 
bursts but the indulgence of a gay ca 
price, though his laughing at them did 
not alleviate the effeet to Colville, who, 
when he turned to Mrs. Bowen for her 


astonished with a 


Lo 


to others 


alliance, was prompt 


snub, unmistakable himself, however 
Ini perce pLiptke 


He found what 


he could in the party of children who be 


diversion and comfort 


set them at a point near the town, and fol- 
lowed the trving to 
various light 


carriage, sell them 


and useless trifles made of 
straw—fans, baskets, parasols, and the like. 
He bought recklessly of them and gave 
them to Effie, vithout 


the applause of the ladies, and with the 


whom he assured, 
grave question of the young clergyman, 
that the venders were little Etruscan girls, 
all at least twenty five hundred years old. 
‘It’s very hard to find any Etruscans un 
der that age; most of the grown-up people 
are three thousand.” 
The child humored 


with the faith in fable which children are 


his extravagance 
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able to command, and said, ‘‘ Oh, tell me 
about them!” 


and 


while she pushed up closer 
to him, 
holdi 


fondly 


began to admire her presents, 
¢ them up before her, and dwelling 
ipon them one by one. 


Oh, there’s very little to tell,” an 


swered Colville. ‘They're mighty clos 


people, and always keep themselves very 


much fo themselves But wouldn't vou 
like to see a party of Etruscans of all ages 
even down to little babies only eleven or 
twelve hundred years old, come 


ariving 


intoan American town? It would make 
a great excitement, wouldn't it 
‘*It would be splendid.” 


‘Yes: we 


would give them a collation 


in the basement of the City Hall, and 
drive them out to the cemetery, The 
Americans and Etruscans are very much 
alike in that they always show you their 


tombs.’ 
* Will they in Fiesole ?’ 


* How you always like to burrow into 
the past!” interrupted Imogene 
* Well, it’s rather difficult burrowing 


into the future,” returned Colville, defen 
Accepting the challenge, he add 


‘Yes, I should really like to meet a 


sively 
ed 
few Etruseans in Fiesole this morning | 
should feel as if (d got amongst my con 
temporaries at last; they would unde1 
stand me.” 


The girl's face flushed Then no one 
else can understand you? , 
‘*Apparently not. I am the great 


American tcompris.” 


Im sorry for you,” she returned, fee 
bly; and, in fact, sareasm was not her 


strong point 
When the town they 
found the Etruseans preoccupied with oth 


they entered 
er visitors, whom at various points in the 
little piazza they in 


dense groups, to their own disadvantage 


quaint surrounded 
as guides and beggars and dealers in straw 
coods. One of the groups reluctant ly dis 
persed to devote itself to the new arrivals 
and these then perceived that it was a par 
ty of artists, scattered about and sketch- 
ing, which had absorbed the attention of 
the population. Colville went to the res- 
taurant to order lunch, leaving the ladies 
to the Mr. Morton. When he 
came back he found the carriage surround 
ed by the artists, who had turned out to 
be the Inglehart boys. They had walked 
up to Fiesole the afternoon 


eare of 


before, and 


they had been sketching there all the 
morning. 


With the artist’s indifference 








Rees *. 
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e conventional 


objects ot interest, 


were Stlll ignorant ol What ought to 





seen in Kiesole by tourists and they ae 
d Colville’s proposition to be OF his 
no e the rounds of the Cat} 
he Museum, and the vie lTrom I 
Oo hie vall called the Be edere 
found that they had been at the Bel 
ere before without knowine that it 
ted partic ilar recognition, and some 
em had made sketches from it—of 
ts of architecture and landseape,. and of 
ie amongst thi vommen With stra 
and baskets to sell, ho thronged 


ound the whole party again, and inte 


ited the prospect In the chureh they 


ditfered amongst themselves as to the best 
ts for study, and Colville listened in 


| ] ] . 
vhimsieal despair to the enthusiasm of 


ir likings anddislikings. All that was 
© far from him now: but in the Museum, 
ich had only a thin interest based upon 
snfall collection of art and archawolo Vy. 


suffered a real affliction in the presence 

a young Italian couple, who were prob 
ibly plighted lovers. They went befor 
i gray-haired pair, who might have been 
the girls father and mother, and they 
ooked at none of the objects, though they 
reg larly stoppe d before them and 
their guide had said his Say about 
them The girl, clingme tight to the 
young man’s arm, ki 
hii her mouth and eyes were set in a 


passionate concentration of her bein 


ipon him, and he seemed to walk in a 
dream of her. From time to time they 


peered upon each others’ faces, and then 
they paused, rapt, and indifferent to all 
besides. 

The young painters had their jokes 


Mr. Morton smiled, and 


Mrs. Bowen recognized it. But Imogene 


about it; even 


did not smile: she regarded the lovers 


with an interest in them scarcely less in- 
tense than their interest in each other: 
and a cold perspiration of question broke 
Was that her 
ideal of what herown engagement should 


out on Colville’s forehead. 


be? Had she expected him to behave in 
that way to her, and to accept from her a 
devotion like that girl’s? How bitterly 
he must have disappointed her! It was 


so impossible to him that the thought of 
it made him feel that he must break all 


ties which bound him to anything like i 
And yet he reflected that the time was 
when he could have been equal to that, 
and even more. 


After uneh ne painters yornse t } 
Malin, and tf | ( t toorethe 
the ruins of the Roman eatre and 
stretch of Etrusean w ond Phi 
orn r ss I S ¢ 1} l if ilte OSs 
huge Dior sO Olle i ! il eve 
1 elr cou) Sas p ced therea ‘ 
vo the tut Creeps >the eave i ) 
and some sn trees nod alone the er 
of the { Ose alle t face, « Lhe 
Dare, Lo Ss ! ou oOvel i is Dros 
pect ) oul ind smiling ( rs 
delight of spring. The piety or inter 
of the community eh ards t ‘ 
rance to the heatre 1 lee of ef i 
cenrvesin may e~ eoncerned nm eeptll 
Lie ill free from 1 ora id re 
WHICH ir’¢ stealine thie hall-exea il i 
arena back LO forgetfulness il d aecay 
b Late Cl wency if iS, il eakened 
he appeal that thr ill made to the sym 
p il I ie spectators | ev could ao 
nothine y | the artistS aid not t ( 
then sketl DiIOCKS Trom then pockels 
But in the theatre. where a fe broken 
columns marked the place OF the stage 
and the stone benches of the auditor im 
vere here and there reached by a fhieht 
of uneovered steps, the human interest re 
turned 
*L suspect that there is such a thing 

iS a ruin’s being too old,” said Colville 


Our Etruscan friends made the mistake 
ol building their wall several 


years too soon for our purpos 


‘Yes. consented — the voung clerey 
man “It seems as if our own race be 
came alienated from us through the mer 
effect of time don't vou think, sir | 
mean, of course, te rrestrially ; 

The artists looked uneasy, as if they 
had not counted upon anything of this 


kind, and they began to seatter about for 


points of view tlie rot her 


mother’s 


leave to run up and down one of the stair 
would not fall Mrs. Bowen 
sat down on one of the lower steps, and 


Mr Morton took 


near her. 


Ways, lf she 


his place respectfully 


‘Il wonder how it looks from the top 
Imogene asked this of Colville, with more 


meaning than seemed to belong 
question properly 

There is nothing like going to see.” 
he suggested. He helped her up, giving 
her his hand from one course of seats to 
When they reached t] 
which commanded the best view of the 


whole, she sat down, and he 


another. le point 


sank at 
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ne. ( Dut the aid not speak ot the 
ew 
eodore, | want to te you some 
O sa rup I have heard 
rom hon 
Ye e replied 1 tone in which 
he did ) oO expr i. readiness for 
wy fate 
Mother has telegraphed. She is com 
! ou ‘e On fet \ ho mie 
) er rv soo 
( % r {no | oO ‘ i¢ il to 
iv to se passiona consecutive state 
rie S VV ¢ hye 34) j 1 ist 
We e repeated his word What 
ao ou titodo 
a { »adoO In hat event hye S 
ed, lift eve ! i¢ St time to 
{ es ch he teit burnt aowh upon 
itl 
| ould refuse 
\ e ¢ d not command an in 
il 1 n ean t wa i 
vir ¢ t isn’t for me to say what | 
sha ado he rey ad, orave Or, 1f it 
Ss I « i) ONLN L\ il | ao hatevet 
vou " 
Do {OL N ~ nothin 
‘Not oe but your happiness 
Nothing but my h ippiness ! she re 
torted What is my happiness to me ? 
Have I eve sought it ie 
[I can’t say,” he answered; ‘but if I 
did not nk you would find it—’ 
| ill find it, if ever I find it, in 
ours he interrupted And what 
all you do if m nother will not con 
nt to our engagemen 
The experienced and sophisticated man 
f« tha 1 no l wav was what Col 
vill was—fel himself on trial for his 
honor and his manhood by this SL pie 
l Cl dl He eou d not endure to 


hi 


Weal oO mm at that mo 
nent, no matt hat error or calamity 
the fu m t involved ‘If vou feel 
sure that vou love me, Imogene, it will 
mia no ditferenee to me what vour mo 
Live SaVs | ould b oelad of her con 
sent: L should hate to go counter to her 


} 1 
| but I know that 1 am good enough 
man to be true and keep vou al 


| my life 
the first in a my thoughts, and that’s 
enough for me But if you have any 
ear, any doubt of yourself, now is the 
time 


Imogene rose to her feet as in some tur 


moil that 


of thought or emotion would 


not sutfer her to remain quiet 
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“Oh, keep still!” ‘‘Don’t get up yet!” 


‘Hold on a minute, please!” came from 
the artists in different parts of the thea 
tre, and half a dozen imploring pencils 
waved in the air 


They 


were 


are sketching you,” Col] 


and she sank compliantly into her 
again 


said 
ville 
ul 

| have no doubt for myself 
if there had 


she 


no 99 


said, as been no interrup 


tion 

Then need 
meeting your mother,” 
h, 


What makes you think she will 


we have no anxiety 1 


said Colville, wit 
a light sig after a moment's pause 


be un 
favorable 

‘IT don't think that; b 
didn’t know but 

What 

‘Nothing 


ering; 


it I thought—l 


now Her lips were qui 


he eould see her strugele for self 


control, but he could not see it unmoved 


‘* Poor child!” he said, putting out his 
hand toward her. 

** Don't take my hand; they’re all look 
ing,” 


O she begged. 


He forbore, and they remained silent 
and motionless a little while, before she 
had recovered herself sufficiently to speak 
again 

“Then we are promised to each other. 
she 


whatever happens,” said 


es 
** And we will never speak of this again 
But there is one thing. Did Mrs. Bowen 
ask you to tell Mr. Morton of our enga 
ment ; 
She said that I ought 
**And did you say yot 
+ But | 


to do SO 


would 


I don’t know. suppose I ought 


to tell him.” 


‘IT don’t wish you to!” cried the gir] 
‘You don’t wish me to tell him ?” 
Noo se 


~” PER, 


will not have it! 
very well; it’s much easier not 
But it seems to me that it’s only fair to 
him.” 

‘Did you think of that yourself?” she 
demanded, fiercely. 

“No,” returned Colville, with sad self 
recognition. ‘*I’m afraid ’m not apt to 
think of the comforts and rights of other 
people 


of 


It was Mrs. Bowen whe thought 
it 
knew it!” 


“_ 


ut I must confess that I agreed with 
her, though I would have preferred to 
postpone it till we heard from your fami 
He was thoughtfully silent a mo 


ly.” 
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ent; then he said, ‘But if their decision 
= to have no we ight with us I think he 
hit to be told at once 


l ( 


“Do vou think that I am flirting with 
I) 

Imogene!” exclaimed Colville, re 
oachfully 

‘That's what you imply ; thats what 


ne impites 


5 You're very unjust to Mrs. Bowen, 
[mogene 

Oh. vou alwavs defend her! It isn't 

the first time you ve told me Ll was unjust 
near ere 

‘T don’t mean that you are willing 

y unjust, or could be so, to any hving 

reature, least of all to hei But | ( 

owe her so much; she has been so pa 


‘What do we owe her How has she 
been patient 2” 


She has overcome her dislike to m« 





Oh, indeed! 


\nd—and I feel under obligation to 
her for in a thousand little wavs: and I 
should be glad to feel that we were acting 
1 her approval; I should like to please 


‘You wish to tell Mr. Morton 


+ 


‘TT think I ought 

waa Ys please Mrs. Bowen! Tell him, 
then! You always eared more to please 
her than me Perhaps you st uid in Flor 
ence to please her! 

She rose and ran down the broken seats 

nd ruined steps so recklessly and vet so 


sure-footedly that it seemed more like 


7 en 
flicht than a pace. to the place where Mrs 
Bowen and Mr. Morton were taiking to 
wether 

Colville followed as he could, slowly 
and with a heavy heart A good thing 


develops itself in infinite and une xpected 


each other, he and Imogene discussed them 
With the rest 
When they started home ard the paint 
ers said they were coming a litte way vith 
them for a send-olf, and then gomg back 
LO spend the a a | itl Kiesole [ it y 
Vaiked be de the Carriage talking with 
Mrs. Bowen and Imogene o id taken 
their places Kittie between them, on 
the back seat; and en they took thei 
( e, COLV e andthe young clergyman 
who had po tely walked itih them, Con 
tinued on foot a little farther, t the 
came to the place ere the high iV lo 
Klorence « ded into the me road and 
the old At this point it eeply overtops 
Live ( Son one s ( Cli is Slore 7.) 
bv a ( e ten or twe e feet deep 
ad het re Wd oa irp tut or the fill 
on the o S < ih b peasant ariy 
1hé ck »p ot the « in 
Mrs. Bowen’s horses were, perhaps, pam 
pered beyond the habitua resignation of 
Florentine horses to all manner of natu 
ral pile ) na; thev reared al rhtLort the 
sable ere (I macklne enti 1) | 
set t earriage across the road 1 its 
| id wheels a fe feet trom the brink Ol 
the i The coachman sprang from his 
seat: the ladies and the child remained in 
theirs as 1f paralyzed 
Colville ran forward to the side of the 


carriage ‘Jump, Mrs. Bowen! jump, 


The mother and the little one obeyed 


He eaught them in his arms and set 
t m dow The girl sat s i, Stat Og 
at him with reproachfu vith disdainful 
eves 

He leaped forward to drag her out; she 


shrank away, and then he Hew to help 


the coachman ho had the maddened 


shapes of good ; a had thing into manifold horses by tte 

and astounding evils. This mistake was ‘**Let go!” he heard the young clergy 
, whirling away beyond his recall in hope- man calling to him S s sate Le 

less mazes of error. He saw this gener- caught a glimpse of Imogen om M1 
. ous young spirit betrayed DV it to 1@no)ble Morton had pulled from the other side ol 

and un vorthy excess, and he knew that the car ore He str iecled to Tree his 
he and not she was to blame wrist from the ecurb-bit Chain OF the ho 
- He was helpless to approach her, to hrough which he had pl inged it in his 
J speak with her, to set her right. great as attempt to seize the bridle The wheels of 
it the need of that was, and heecouldseethat the carriage went over the all: he felt 

she avoided him But their relations re himself whirled into the air, and then 


mained outwardly undisturbed. The art 
ists brought their sketches for inspectio1 


and comment, and, without speaking t 





swung ruling down into thie writhing 
» and erashing heap at the bottom of the 


) Wall 


ee 

















1 Vill Oe" Be FT | iw) \ 
J MAJO tAL GEO! Bb. M LELLAN 
‘i ‘ i tha efore ft recular regiments, and 
| ; { , u nstru effec e organizations 
iP 1 ( rmiined, thie plement ind act ith tl 
irp ) conditions S desirable nder © ( 
de} i e fully ment, that the regular ;: 
| t ple i S. 1nISTtI " wed Tor the suppress 
. ‘ , ( tools n cal difficulties 
Pp UV' l ! se The old theory of i¢ 
pecu ! ( to a natters per vas that all, or practically 
un ton t iffan 6 emel bodied men of the nation, within certain 
ences are re to arise s ( wid limits of Lore vere to be ore nized nrea) 
SUCCESS ( ! ) i ( ) er adapta ments brigades, and divisions. ready to be 
on of mea to e) called out when an exigency should arise 
Vhen moment rive or the em Practically the system proved to be an 
plovment o i mil tary Instrument, entire failure Our numbers are so creat 
Vhatevel S hature 1 e.. Ul eis no our people so completely absorbed in the 
me or a ition or exp nents. and pursu ts of private life, as to render it 1h 
t s a ) essal { should possible to mtroduce anything approach 
De O COMD LE trong ile ry sO Well Lhe orde _y and efficieney Lh) so laree an or 
idiusted to e purpos tended to ganization But within the militia there 
effec that it will be sure to work prompt have arisen voluntary organizations, g@en 
i smoothly, and suceessfully erally KNOWN as National Guards which 
This ean be accomplished only by care practically form the real and immediatel 
il prepara n during the time of peace available militia of the nation. 
Before entering, then On our SUD ect It is the part of visdom, it Is an urcel 
fis eSSe] i! to set forth winily and cleat necessity, to bend our efforts toward hi 
vy the object for hich the militia can creasing the numbers and efliciency of 
ind ou to be employed the National Guards until they form a 
The rmee ind forees of this country sufficiently numerous and reliable corps to 
ve several purposes for their applica- constitute a sufficient reserve for and ad 
ion iwIne olfens ti r in foreion caution to the rr evular army, and are com 
countries efend : our own soil against petent to replace it entirely for certain 
" ek from t ) ae l rebellion purposes Within our own borde rs. 
t yyrie pu ! aqownh riots th our cities That we may be able to keep pace with 
wv anv other disturbances not sufficiently the rapid and unceasing improvements of 
extensive or formidable to place them in modern military science,and adapt them to 
e category of rebellions, but too serious our peculiar needs, it is absolutely necessa 
to be disposed of by the ordinary police ry that we should have a permanent estab 
oree of tt ocalities ere they oecu shment where officers devote themselves 
Experience has proved that a well-or- entirely to the military profession, while 
ganized regular army, kept within proper the non-commissioned officers and men 
ounds as to numbers, is the cheapest remain long enough in the service to ae 
ind most effective means for accomplish- quire thorough discipline and instruction. 
ne these various purposes In measuring the value of such a per 
But our experience also proves that it manent establishment it is to be borne in 
s highly improbable, perhaps impossible, mind that not only can it perform certain 
that our permanent establishment will duties, such as the control of the Indians, 
ever be large enough to answer all these very much more efficiently and econom 


ically than any temporary force, but that, 
if maintained at a sufficiently high nu 
merical standard, it stands ready to bear 
of hostilities until new 


ls without’ prompt and very consider 


er sources, 


le re-enforcements from ott 


either Dy hiling 


Ip existing organizations 
to the maximum or by adding new organ- the first brunt 
izations thereto troops can be organized and instructed, 


It is very important that men some that it affords the means of infusing dis 


cipline and instruction among these new 
troops, and that it furnishes the robust 


what trained in discipline and to the use 


of arms should be available to fill up the 











needs 





oops. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
nportance of these statf corps of the reg 
r army, and it is one of the unavoida 
necessities OF our position to maintain 
em ona larger scale than is demanded 
yy the current needs of the army on a 
peace footing 
Our abili to increase the strength « 
e arm\ Vith } ait a to © “i 
irmies,depends chiefly it might pe 
aps justly be ud = @1 rely pon oul 
htalning in ft of peace ire. and 
roughly trained staff corps r from 
| Ing too man our or@al tion is stl 
deficient in the lack of something corre 
sponding to the maenific it Creneral 
‘ iff Corps’ of the German army LCOorps 
composed of the ablest and MLOSt 1 Yrhiv 


trained officers of the most perfectly or 


inized army the world has ever seen 


and forming the most admirable and effi 


ient military instrument of which history 
be urs record. 
It must not fora moment be forgotten 


that the mere drill in the taeties and the 





ise of arms forms a very small—although 
a very essential—part of the instruction 
require d to prepare troops for 

The proper feeding and clothing of the 


men, the care of their health, the collection 


of the various supplies required. tovet 


an 
with the formation and management of 
the requisite de pots and trains to insure 
their being on hand at the right time and 
place, the determination of the most effi 
cient arms and ammunition, the « stablish 
ment of hospitals and field-hospital trains, 
the provision of the means for crossing 
rivers, the use of heavy and light artillery, 
the conduct of sir ges, the attack and de 
fense of posts, the collection of informa 


tion as to the theatre of war and the su) 


plies it affords, of the movements and in 
tentions of the enemy, guard and outpost 
duty, reconnaissances, marches, handling 


troops on the field of battle—in other 


words, the means require d to put troops to 
the best possible use, or. in fact. to anv use 
whatever-—all this requires for its proper 
execution a combination of theory and 
practice, of edueation and experience, that 
can be aequired only through a regular 


establishment. Moreover, it must be re 
membered that never before has teclinical 
science played so great a part in war, 


and never before was thorough scientific 


THE MILITIA AND THE ARMY 





portion of the duties of our arn 
eal l i, Ol Nati i (rua ( 
htted to per rh rit i the cr 
stances of the ease. and he ean the es 
be so fitte 
the Nation Gvuard SU r no ‘ 
Qua . oO pertorn 1 lO int ol 
l req UISILLE Irie ind opport LILES 

) ittempt too n 1, hot lig \ 
1) i¢ ( a \ ( r efforts ire Co?) 
I a to the entire yracticable much 
OO | be attained 

B re procecairne hou su ect itis 
prope to Col r 1 probvab Lie ind 
poss ties of the future, so far as the 
relate vo the neces Vy fon med forees of 
inv kind 

Kirst let us glance hastily at some « hie 
possible and probable sources of fTi 
from abroad This b hation of more 
1 wn 50,000,000 o people proud, se f-rell 
int, enterprising, and courageou Well 

hin the memories o irge part of oun 
population we possessed a vast mereantil 
marine iose tlag s seen in every port 
OL the OW! ori One of our great 
est needs is an outlet in fore i markets 
for the immense produets of our soi and 
of our manufactories It is certain as 
fate that under the pressure of necessity 
and with wise legisiation, our comme! il 
marine sOOn revive nd erelone ré 
Sule ts ol position | ore the world 

One effect rf Is « ina Vi be to 
throw us into still closer relations hh 
the other 1 Ons relations in the maim 
very beneficial to all, but at the same time 
rendering S more ible to be atfeeted by 
their dithe ities ind necessal CO ne 
rise to causes Of friction from ch ‘ 
re no ire¢ 

For examp yhen thie vestern Atlan 
tie Is once more crowded with our ships 
e wed in commerce With ail parts ol Lie 
world, we will be Vin tO aSk Ourselves DV 
What right a foreign nation holds a cor 
don of fortified naval stations Commay 
ing so many avenues of approach to our 
shores, and enabling it to cut off our ves 
seis 1n I event of ir Halifa ie 
Bermudas, } 1, and Jamaica are im 





portant to 


post ot sell-protect 


tion, not so much tor her 


own commerce, as they are for bases ol 


operation against us 






























ie ae, 





In the late ir, if Bermuda and Nassau 
had vpeen n our possession, the contest 
ould e been shortened sometwo vears, 
for ( de-runnine would have been 
( nig r 

| s Ol ( e of friction which must 

lie tab al ith our growth, and one 
rend \ e shou be prepared to de 
fend our sea-coas 

QOthersin i} probal itiescould be men 
tioned i ntheevent of the question aris 
ing of the cession of Cuba by Spain to any 
other European powé 

do not thu t we should desire the 

vequusition of Cuba—certainily not for a 
LO} time to come put ( should and 
would go to war rather than ailow that 
key of the Guill to pass into the hands of 
iny other European nation 

There is no reason, apparently, why our 
relations with the Dominion of Canada 
should be otner than most friendly, but 
SO lone as her connection with Great Brit 
ain remains unchanged sne would neces 
sarily become involved in any difficulty 
irising between her mothe recountry ana 
OUurseé eS 

Ther is no absolute necessity for hos 
tilities with Mexico: but when we consid 
er the wide differences of religion, race, 
laws, and habits between us, it is POSSID ILE 
that trouble mav grow out of questions 
rising from the business relations so rap 
idly developing, the large investments of 


American 


madustrial 


capital in railways and other 


enterprises, the great number 
of our people consequently residing in 
Mexico, and the oft-recurrine border dif 
ficulties, and the conelusion is inevitable 
that it 


no difficulty can oceur requiring the em 


would be unwise to assume that 


{ 


ploy ment oO 


The 


Lroops 


subj ect of the construction of ea 


nals across the Isthmus 1s of vast interest 
to us Should the Panama Canal ever 
be completed, and even during its con 


struction, serious questions are likely to 
arise, requiring us to be prepared to en 


force our rights and protect the privileges 
of our commerce 


When in the 


ion of 


near future the inevitable 


construct the Nicaragua Canal is 
indertaken and completed by American 
under Lhe 


capital protection of our gov 


ernment, we must still more be prepared 

to defend its neutrality and insure its un 
1 

as the best possible water 


Atlantie and Pacific 


disturbed 


use 


route between our 


coasts 
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It is unnecessary to multiply examples 
My purpose has been accomplished if 
has been shown that there is such a prob 
with othe) 
upol 


is to maintain a certain state of prepara 


abilitv of strained relations 


countries as to render it Incumbent 


tion for war. If we remain entirely w 


+ 


prepared, it is quite certain that the emer 


cencies Will arise all too promptly, whit 


if we are ready for them, hostilities ma 


So much for externa 


to 


averted. 


Well be 


a word now In regard our interna 


sourees of trouble. 
W ith respect to the 


dian question —so often ** finally settled 


ever burning In 


only to break out again almost with the 
regularity of machinery—it might suflice 
to bid my readers consult the daily pa 
pers, which, as I write, are filled with the 
sickening details of the horrors commit 
ted by Geronimo and his Apaches, and of 
the terror and apprehension felt upon thi 
borders in consequence of the threaten 
ing and uneasy attitude of the Cheyennes 
the Arrapahoes, and other tribes. 

Until the entire control of Indian af 
fairs is vested in the army, with sufficient 
until the 
with ne 
thie 


means to enforce its decisions: 


younger Indians imbued 


habits, 


are 
desires, and ambitions, and 


elder disarmed, and, where necessary 


overawed by the display of overwhelm 
until the 
are broken up, and the Indians brought 


ing foree: tribal organizations 
under the operation of the same laws as 
the white man, alike for his punishment 
until the 


ean regard the Indian as a fellow-citizen 


and protection ; frontiersman 


or at least as a human being, instead of a 


murderous savage more akin to a wild 


beast than to a man—it is idle to expect a 
cessation of these outbreaks so constantly 
the 
dotted by their reservations. 

Whether the cow-boy, the trader, tl 
the Indian be at fault, so long 
as the present conditions endure there 
be a repetition of outbreaks or of 
the apprehension of them. 

Those who are protected from all pos 
sible danger by an insuperable barrier can 
not realize the horrors resulting from the 
raid of a few Indians, the immense diffi 
culty of apprehending them, and the mor 


recurring throughout vast territory 


miner, or 


must 


al sufferings and material losses resulting 
from the mere apprehension of an Indian 


outbreak even on a small seale. 
Among the widely scattered and de 
fenseless settlements a party of less than 
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i. score of Indians ean with impunity cre 
ate immense devastation, and the mere 
possibility of such a thing vastly impedes 
he material development of the country. 

So long as this possibility exists 1t Is 


e duty of the general government to 


vide fully against it at any cost The 
at difficulty under which our army 
is always labored is that it has been re 
red to perform onerous and most dan 
ous work with an entirely insufficient 
ce It has always done its best to 
compensate for its paucity of numbers by 
vudacity and celerity; but there is a limit 
to the possible, which our army has too 
ten been called upon to exceed, 

It issafe to say that our losses in Indian 

irs have been far more than quadrupled 
by the necessity of attempting the impos 
sible, and too much praise can never be 

en tothe brave men who have untlinch 
ngly made the endeavor, with no other 
neitement than their innate heroism and 
pride in their profession 

Apart from the faet that it is eruel and 
injust to put brave men to such atest un 
necessarily, even the paltry consideration 
of economy demands a different system, for 
it is unquestionable that the comparative 

slight increase of expenditure caused by 
increasing the foree of the present estab 
lishment by the addition of 10,000 privates 
to the existing regiments of cavalry and 
infantry would be far more than met by 
the diminished cost of transportation and 
the increased prosperity of the country re 
sulting from the secure and rapid devel- 
opment of the resources of the immense 
region affected by the Indian question. 
When, with such an increased force, the 
excellent policy of concentrating the army 
ata small number of large posts—so justly 
approved by the Lieutenant-General com 
manding—ean be fully carried out, disci- 
pline and efficiency will be very much im- 
proved, and all outbreaks will be nipped 
in the bud, or, to speak more accurately, 
the Indians will recognize the folly of at- 
tempting them. 

I do not think it possible to insist too 
strongly upon the necessity of placing the 
management of Indian affairs under the 
War Department, and in the immediate 
hands of army officers, who should act as 
Indian agents. 

With such suspicious creatures as the 
Indians it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be unity of management and 
control, and no shadow of doubt in their 


minds as to the prompt and entire full 
ment ailke of pron ises and threats 
T f f | 


Phe establishment Of schools tor indian 


children is a very important step in the 


right direction.and their effeet is excellent 
so far as they go: but from the imperfect 
Knowledge in my possession it seems to 
me that they should be established on a 
lara scale in it thus iP oa TNIStARE 
has been made in attempting to spread 


their advantages over too many tribes at 
the same time [fasmall number of edu 


cated young Indians half a dozen or so 


are sent back to their tribe, they are too 
lew to stand alone and keep each other in 
countenanes ind are apt to be lost in the 


mass oF the tribe without prod icine” much, 
if any, influence upon them; while if, in 


Stead OL taking hall 


ss 


several tribes, as manv as a hundred are 


taken from one tribe, they would upon 
their return strengthen each other, and 
accomplish good results with the others 
During a large part of our existence as 
anation many of our people were disposed 
to doubt the possibility of any internal 
danger in the form of riots or insurree 
tions, forgetting that such troubles arose 
from the very beginning ot our history 
The Shavs rebellion and the wl ISKey 
Insurrection were episodes of our early 
youth; the **‘ Native American”, the anti 
negro, and tne draft riots. the war itself, 


ble and W ice spread ais 


and the regrettal 
7 


turbances of 18 


t 
77 suffice to show that at no 
time have we been entirely free from ele 
ments of disorder requiring the active in 
terposition of armed force. 

It is idle to close our eyes to the fact that 
there now exists in certain loealities an 
element, mostly imported from abroad, 
fraught with danger to order and well-be 
ing unless firmly and wisely controlled. 

This is not the place to discuss the ques 
tion of socialism, atheism, or anarchy: let 
it suffice to say that even the most extreme 
of extremists are rarely altogether wrong, 
or without some shadow of right, or what 
they believe to be right. They are often 
night as to many of their facts, but wrong 
as to their conclusions, and entirely mis- 
taken as to the practicable methods of 
gaining their ends. Itis but just and fair 
to listen honestly to what they have to 
say,and if any wrong thing be found, then 
to right it so far as practicable. 

There is no possible objection to free 


and fair discussion; on the contrary, it is 


sure to do good. 
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heir families depend upon 
ation of order and security 
protection kind of order which prevents the 
ind all from ascending in the seale of happines 
prosperity as the re ward of hone 
try, nor that kind of security 
Viregea lew to Kee p then 
S ibjection and a 
order and security as we 
ind them in this free land of ours 
order and security which afford 
‘ope to the legitimate aspirations © 
ve equal political rights an 
equal pe rsonal freedom to all within ow 
limits: under which those favored in t 
orld’s goods may retain them if provi 
dent, but with the certainty that they o1 
their descendants will find their deserved 
lower level if wasteful squanderers 
the poorest son of toil, if honest, capable 
and industrious, sees open for himse lf 
his children the pathway to honor and 
well-being 
Our nation is a nation of workine-met 
whether their labor be intelleetual or the 
no less useful and honorable labor with 
the hand. 
Our danger, if danger there be. 
a crime, come, not from the true working-men, but 
vid from those who do not labor and do not 
crime becomes at intend to do so, but prefer to gain an easy 
ect Tor the re pressive action living by mise@uiding and deceiy Ing tire 


W 


hen amass of men too nu Lrue workinge-men, and, emulating the 
ck 


t with by the ordinary wreckers of by-gone times, seek with thei 
hemselves in false lights to lure the ship of society upon 
t the state the rocks of anarchy and atheism, that 
citizens they may prey upon the remnants of the 
With by rich cargo washed to the shore 
armed force The theories of the anarchists, interna 
; f the community, the safe tionalists, and nihilists have only recent 
t 


memvers Of 


society, ly found their way among us; they are 
oment the necessitv tor } ac strictly foreign productions, Which our 
should be prompt and effi protective tariff has not sutlced to ex 


such cases prevention clude, and it is not probable that they can 


ture, and all concerned make any considerable or lasting 


head 

when peaceable discus- way among our own people. 
‘re stands ready for The people of America realize that the 
vell-disciplined foree pre- institutions under which we live are of 
the instant to support our own making; that the majority rul 


and make the laws; that, under the God 


] 
| 
that in this country dan whom we worship, our happiness depe nds 


» apprehended from the organ upon the security of these institutions 


Leo] nate labor, beeause our that the ultimate purpose ¢ f our govern 
narea ‘ule intelligent and) ment is the happiness and inviolability of 


rood eitizens and good fa our families: and that our dearest aim i1 


families. Knowing and prepared life is to secure the well-being of our 
in their own rights, they respect children. 
i 


mate rights of others, and realize It is to the highest extent improbable, 
hat the well-being and happiness nay, it is impossible, that free and enlight 
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the eall 

n, Who have 
Wiliich have 
no pa 


attempted to 


rlicie ol 


Old World 


lh 


rrives, 


Lhe manner In 


ims W 


ia Lheories 


‘a moment 


hours’ control in ou 
madmen might ¢ 


»>damagve uid 


the opportunit 


never 


»alforded them; and they 


DIOW If CONnVIneed that 


prope - 
to meet them 
] ; 


Our largest 


Western cities 


res two of 


As Il write these pa 


most prosp are 


rous 


seenes of dangerous disorders 


arising 


the efforts of strikers to their 


rain 


violence Here let it be repeated 
rislators should calmly exam 
mands even of extremists, when 
threats ol 
the 


sire to attain what 


hout violence, and 


those ol 


moderate men 


honestly de they 


as legitimat 


proper 


should be vranted promptly and 


Changes, 


and practical thing is 


iV; but if an atte mipt is made to 


violence, it 


‘irends by is absolute 
ary to meet foree promptly with 
foree, and crush the out 

break at once and etfee tually. 

As our liability to danger from foreign 
wars and domestic disturbances is much 
less than in European countries, our prep 
arations may be on a much smaller seale, 
should be effeetive as far as they go 
is lacking in numbers should be 

le up in efliciency. 

To maintain order among the Indians 
the regular army should be made strong 
enough to dispense with aid from the mili 
tik 7 except upon extraordinary occasions, 
when an outbreak is unusually danger 
ous, and extends over a wide area; but 
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hh 


Phe same object 


upon 


need 
anizatlion 
contingency 


a far vrei 


criment 
companies bre 


: 7 
each, could | 


should be Luropean 


Vars have not cause ita wublhorities 


to regard the ca less lmportance 


the tend 


mere hat ar Uh 


than formerly 
Is to 


ice, and to matt 
footing during } 
the 


Cavalry rat 


rard aiiheu 


short 


time 


A force of 75 privates 


pe a 


would seem to be the least streneg 


able for our cavalry in ordinary times 


We have 5 regiments of recular artillery, 
of 12 batteries each, or 60 batteries in all, 
10 of which are maintained as imperfect 
field 

Mur 25 re 


batteries 

giments of regular infantry 
should in peace have a strength of at leas 
20,000 men, and in war be brought up to 


an etfective of some 35.000. 
To provide the proper proportions of 
field-guns for this maximum force of our 
present regular regiments of Infantry and 
cavalry would require 25 batteries of € 
gcuns eac] If a force of only 50,000 mili 


tia infantry were called out for war, some 
25 more regular batteries would be needed 


for them, making 50 in all, leaving only 
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| eas le Val 
! rinfantrs ere to be 
1) ( hh \ I les 
‘ re ( ‘ ( 

‘ ( prep ) ( 
| ( Or thie 

mid b qi 
! 2D b eri to rri 
( ( enses, and 
e artille the field ai 
I ( ery Ss notina tLIS 
( n | ( Loo We ‘ 
nod too much seattered, is not 
forded the ns of proper instruction 
il 1 s rim ind Should be 
pro i ( ( Artiliel 

| tw tteries allowed each 
regiment ould be maintaimed at the full 
eC] 1 to take the held ata 
ad ee \ the complement of 6 
( ( | } rour pec wecireum 
S ! . roi et il a strel Lh OF at 
eA S ery Would be advisa 


© ¢ ( ootineg 

‘. il pract wie, a 1 the field bat 
terres Should be kept together at one sta 
ti er oper facilities exist, and 
{ Vv co i recel ve niform instruc 

lion 
( n number of privates in 
each batt oO irrison, or heay vw. artil 
e) hould be 75, or, still better, 100. They 
S ) ad be econeentrated at ports tfording 
en ns o nstruection, in bodies of 
not less than 12 batteries: say one station 
of 12 1 teres On th Pacifie coast, one of 
hye ne strength on or near the Gulf 
CO ( of 24 batteries at Fort Monroe, 
and one of 12 batteries on New York Har 
Dol These four stat ons should be seleet 
ed almost entirely with reference to the 
facility of instruction during the entire 
vear r the means of communication are 
now so ample that the garrisons could be 
broken up and ened to their war sta 
tion th all desn rapidity upon the 


rofdanger. Theaddition 


al strength suggested would bring up the 
total number of non-commissioned officers 
und men of 1 revular artillery to about 
52 strength of 75 privates to each 
Datt \ th 100 privates to each bat 
terv the tota strength would be some 6450 


Remembering that in these days artil 
lerists can not be 


of the 


improvised on the spur 
moment, and that an active army 
need artillerists for 
further 


of operations would 


uns, ete., thus making a 


ft upon the reg 
that the numbers 


evond the 


riven 
limits preser 


and even with this ful 


oth 
t would still be necessary to dra i ( 
ly upon the militia 

But when it is considered that the pre 
sent strength of the five artillery re 
ments in enlisted men is OnLV Some zt 
so entirely insuthicient for the neeessit 
of the case, it needs no argument to pro 
that some means must be resorted to f 
the instruction of or@anizations of the n 
litia as heavy artillery, that they 1 
supplement the totally lean e Tor 
ot the vv ars 

The little Engineer Battalion shou 
constantly maimtamed at th ull 
strength of 600 men, and ought to b 
large. 

The total dditions proposed fe rthe pri 
vates of the regular arm, vould then 


amount to from 13.000 to 15.000. n 
thi strength 


the 


from 37.000 to 89.000. whi 


breaking out of war 


could be ft 
* are reased to some 60,000 without add 
ing to the number of organizations 

In time of peace, 1 the National Guard 


is assisted by 
iv competent re cular artillerists 


ler to instruct them in the manag 


ement 


of heavy guns 





than to perfect them in 
field artillery. It is very necessary, then 


to provide the means for the instruetion 


of a sufficient number of them to make up 


for the inevitable numerical deficieney of 


the regulars in manning the guns coverins 
the appre vache s to our harbors and eities 

One other duty of the artillerist can bi 
advantageously intrusted to the Nation 
Guard, and that is the use of Gatling and 
other machine guns, as well as ordinary 
field-guns, for use in cities in the event of 
riots 

[t is pr rfectly practicable, under a prop 
er system, to form in time of peace Na 
tional Guard regiments of infantry eapa 
ble of becoming thoroughly eflicient after 
a short term of field service, and compe 
tent to render effectual co-operation with 
the regulars in war. 
There is no reason why the 
not placed in 
condition to quell all riots and loeal dis 


turbances, even where they have reached 


organized 


militia should 


readily be 


the stage of incipient organized rebellion, 
and they should be fully able to do this 
work without any aid whatever from the 
recular army, which need then be called 
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upon onlv to protect the property of the 
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} 
eneral government 
It isa fact t { t ) ty the meé 
< ( Oo} 9 fu ( r l PE ~ 
flieced to prevent ) aue rh 
1 
{ tne 1 SSILN ! ! mon the 
; ' ‘ ?. { f P t it 
n thatt } rs are e) 
l CIscl) i¢ L1i¢ i ! 
( i order to ! } { t en 
| it ) lp 1 mop i not 
er their heads 
| Nat } (; ) S] } ) Sil 
( \ " Sani ( ( it Is 
n that t r dis ybhy l esprit d 
ps ar v is to Insure t mt 
1 etfeetive obedienee of a orders 
’ , 
j i¢ to ou ele] al persona 
pat of vy of their 1 ib \ 
ndividuals 1 the mob ) rt 
s the ease no vith iv of the regi 
. , ‘ 
! ts throughout the cout nad there 
sno reason it sho { not be tl CASE 
na rf ] } lid ow rye t 
ith a wid { 1 Should pre ( i 
t moment of t10Nn, that st eal 
n profound s1ienee md col )} na 
e] to dance vhich ai sO Imp) e 
] . ] { ) 
1 CON ISI VE en dealn i i 1 
vy and exeited mob In brief. ] ould 
rOpDOoO that the mass of thi etive iil i 
: .3 
Oo} Nation L Gruard,. should ¢ } wh ed 
und instructed as infantrv: that they 
| ] ¢ 
uuld be furnished ewith an a uate 
supply of machine and field guns, drawn 
»\ hand, for use in cities, to De mal ned 
by detachments specially det led: t it in 
the distriets near sea-coast defenses a il 
ficient number of regiments should be des 
ignated and instructed as heay rtiliel 
StS und that at suitable points in the re 
+ + ] + ¢ 
mote tnterior a moderate number Of com 
. —— 1 1] , 
panies of mounted men should be orzanized 


to co-operate with the regulars against the 
Indians in the event of a sudden emer 
reney, 

As the existence of a trustworthy foree 
of the National Guard is Important to the 
country at large, as well as to the indi 


vidual States, it is only just that the gen 


eral government should assume its fair 


share of the expense. 


This ean best be done in the form of 
arms, ammunition, clothing, camp and 
garrison equipage, ete.—in order to in 


sure uniformity of equipment and arma 
] 


ment—and also probably in the issue of 


rations, and even of pay under certain 
circumstances. And this assistance should 
be apportioned among the States, not in 
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t! t il « triets th Ss] PEN 
rou easy to do so, O1 tof the diff 
( vO ll ! the men t ether. and 
Lhe ick OL proper i¢ Li¢ it it 3) | ) 
i practi We to les n these iflic ] 
ties by grantin iWdaitional pecunswary l 
at leas in t] S towns e thre 
troublesome « ! Ss are ot pre nt, or 
it least in a ve sma roportion 
B tl essent il eond tion att { 1} 
dat on of thie V\ ole mat ris the est ) 
lishment of co d CLIS¢ Line nd esp tad 
corps; lor ith the existenc of these ele 
ments thie Va nal Guard ean be relied 
upon to de its duty in the maintenance of 
law and order, without r¢ card to personal 
Sympatiies, and that this can be bi ivht 
about I do not doubt 
It preparin | Slation vhet r b 
the general gover nent or State to eal 
ry out these purposes, it should never be 
orgotten that those who enter 1 Na 
tional Guard necessarily @ to t Dub 
Lie 1 reat deal of their tin na that 
with those who form the vast majority of 
th Nat Ol ul f ird { hie i i 1 tter of 
th rreatest va e. and that. hay ne made 
this most important contribution to the 
public service, they should be relieved 
from any direct pecuniary demands. 
Their arms, equipments, uniforms, armo 
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I er for dut or in 
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( ( ! rv, but a ne 
ey rie « } | {ford to 
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tio 
1. Heavy Artillery ot possessin 
( i ( , a Lo rh mel of our 
( t fae ie rely upon 
Q ui Cons { ! mad can eC ONLY 
py mate re 1 [ ass 1 that tlre 
regiments l « sist of twelve batteries 
( \ rength ¢ rom 100 to 150 men for 
each matte) The Paei Coa vould 
proba requil east two, and perhaps 
three, regiments, the Guif Coast some live 
re ! Atiantie ¢ ye twenty 
reviments, t e frontier one regiment 
” t t ivht to t tv regiments 
il There s ild b ( ef of Artil 
e! ( e | ad States army, who, 
oy his other duties, should be charged 
\ the general direction and supervision 
of the instruction of these regiments, to 
ee conducter vy otficers-and men of the 
regular artillery detailed for the purpose. 
Phe instruction should include the use of 
hie cuns, the method of construction 
of earthen batteries, lan ne platforms, 
construction of temporary magazines, cut 
tinge embrasures, ete., ete.. so that these 
militia artillerists could direct ordinary 


workmen to advantage these regi 


As 


ments would necessarily be drilled also 
as infantry, they would be available for 


purposes of repressing interior com 


motions 

2 Infantry 
h of t 
Guard it would probably be advisable to 


the 
he infantry of the National 


In determining 


strength 


arrange the States in groups, Which sug 
gest themseives q 


uite naturally when the 


POSSLD e « mploy ment of the troops is con 


sidered n the first place, it is as con- 
venient an arrangement as any to allow 
as many battalions as there are Congres 

onal districts, varying the strength of 


s 
battalions in the different groups, and 
sometimes in States of the same group, 


and not necessarily organizing a battalion 





in each Congressional district 

emient reasons to omit some 

form: two or more in others 

renerailyvy be advisabie to constitute rec 
ments of two or more ba or " 


New England and Middle States 


ing Maryland and Delaware, naturally 


group themselves tovet 


bie to attacK In a War With Hrst-¢! 


ropean powers, and many of them havi 


large manufacturing centres and exten 


mining ishments. These Stat 


1 
estab 
} 


i 
»one hundred and two Congressiona 
aistricts, Giving asmany battalions, which 
with an average of 800 men per battalion, 
would give 81,600 infantry for the entire 

‘ 1 J P 1] ] ] 
group an ample force tor all provable 
Thus New York w 


tv-four battalions, which mieht be 


ed 


needs ould have thir 


form 


seventeen regiments, and with a 


SCO men per battalion, would 


Oo! 


200 infantry for the State—-none 


too many. New Jersey would have seven 


battalions of 800 each, giving 5600 for the 


State. A second group 
Virginia, North 


lina,and Georgia, 


would be Com 


posed of and South Caro 
which would have thir 
tv-six batt lions of a total streneth of 700 


25,200 forthe group. A third 


group would consist of Florida, Alabama 


each, Giving 


Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas, having 
thirty 


total of 23,800, 


four battalions of 700 men each—a 
The fourth eroup would 
be made up of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, having seven 
ty four battalions of total of 
$4,400 Another 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ai 

Minnesota, 
having sixty battalions of 500 each—a to 
tal of 30,000, 


Kansas, N« braska, 


600 each—a 


group would eonsist of 


kansas, Missouri. lowa, and 
A sixth group of Colorado, 
Utah, New Mexico, Ar 
izona, Dakota, Idaho, and Montana, hay 
ing seventeen battalions of 500 each, or a 


total of S500. , 


The last group would be 
made up of California, having six battal 
ions of 1000 each, Oregon, one battalion of 
1000, Nevada, one battalion of 800, and 
Washington Territory, one battalion of 
1000—a total for the group of 8800, giving 
a total infantry foree of 222,300. 

3. Cavalry.—It would probably be prac 
ticable, and certainly advantageous, to or 
ganize companies of cavalry or mounted 
infantry somewhat as follows: Texas, five 
companies of 100 each; New Mexico, three 
companies ; 


Arizona, three companies ; 
Utah, three companies; Washington Ter- 
ritory, one company; Idaho, one compa 
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1, comparison ithe i \W ( practicable 0 « id 1} 
seems to me that the genet vern t eous to ive thr Oo 
nt should Supp fre Oot cost thi or 2 D We or ¢ SIOn s >) ( 
Ss, ammun on ind equ pin { sel im ha ¢ er ac SSOP ol t ! I 
iniforms for officers and men, all me crovernment oO \ ( OPO ) 
ssarv camp and garrison equipage, med t ! nber of troops ial en ed 
i Stores and ambu nees, sti nents orga ad, and el if 
mands and field music, the requisite Whatever objection 1 offered to 
ortation and rations To licers and theexpend re requires yperifed han 
i when the troops are ealled out for organization of the Natio (vuard can 
ch. instruction in camp and garrison as be met b imple nent of th 
ie general government speeities fact yrovea » Otten ih Our OW Hitstors 
But the individual States should provide that our habitual economy in tft e ol 
e pay of ottieers and men when called peace has alwavs been far more than 
il f« r instruction, and should also pro countel valanced byt COMS jll¢ tundau 
rel armories ith th necessary Turni- { hea eost of preparing suddet lo 
re ind t rrounds tor th camps of wat When we h ( N nal Guard 
struction of sufficient strengt well ai a d 
The officers and men should not be re- equipped for service, passably disciplined 
ured to pay trom their own pockets any accustomed to use their weapons and to 
of the necessary expenses of the organiza- act together, instructed in the rudiments 
tion; their time should be their only econ- at least, of field seryvice—in such a cond 
tribution, and even that should be paid tion, in brief, that a few weeks’ service in 


: ' 
for under the cireumstanees whieh have the camp and field will convert them into 


already been specilied respectable soldiers, we shall have a forest 
After determining the amount of serv not only quite capable of crushing out in 
iceable breech-loading rifles, and of camp its beginning any attempt at riot or intes 
and garrison equipage and service uni- tine disturbance, but also of so promptl 
forms, ete., now in possession of the State, and efficiently supporting our little regular 


the annual appropriation by Congress army that none of our neighbors will be 
should be sufficient to complete the sup- likely to seek a quarrel with us, nor will 
plies within a period of three or four any more remote power dream for a mo 
years. ment of endeavoring to effeet a landing 


It should be obligatory—a condition of upon our shores. 
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( tump ld] lone, andasCo 
. 1 t ea i re} 
t hn he lea re nent uel 
( miny thickets st Met 
ene ( i re'e l ‘ 
{ | en so fa ( 
eto heat MOoUL Ib? i 
itch ¢ thi t ( 
ind asupererogat ( 
] yer an 
WV vou kno Mat ( re 
( ( 1 Olea | 
I } eau lie bh olldin Z ( 
‘ t 0) i Oil « Ne ta ‘ i 
( } ! il | ) H aden 
( ( hi on Wad nu 
oO ) i Dat ( l hh? 
econ to one nur} i 
1 ta heap o’ sto’ by n ae 
! € Hobo l l it ni 
Mba Geores 
| ld fellow, after a short1 
oO 
Wi ( Wwe Ip tover 1¢ 
Sf) \ ) i ] ( i | ] \\ ( Ci 
1 
) verr, an hunted possun 
rerr, an’ "coo! Lord! ] L ¢ 
mMmemvel fight he had on nigh 
aey Vy top ¢ LDI2 poplar-lre cl 
Wii he done gone » after, an’ he fl 
he | over e head: an’ do’ de \ 
leetle mo’ tyah him all to pieces, he f 
lim ¢ n dat tree ‘Ive an | li 
had him at Christmas Coon mea 
ix vl hen dee f you Kho 
As th isa direct request for my ] 
l 





raise lll ISsSUu¢ al g Vie On th 
subj of “coon me are well known t 
] family so I erunted ( iethineg 
I dou not he took for assent, and he pi 
( | 

n’ nuttin he didn’ lead d r 
in le bes’ sw PnINe) Leve Set ih 
hi a skiff same as a fish hand] 
hesel{ An’ Il wuz wie him constant: Wha 
eve r yousee Marse George, dyah Edinburg 
sho, jes like he shadow po twuz, whe 
he went to de university; “twarn’ nuttii 
would do but I got to vo too. Marster le 
didn’ teck mueh to de notion, 


it 


‘ ; . | 4 
mIstis she teck he side, 


George wouldn’ have no urr 


CO St 
bOI 


as he body servant to teck keer 


1 gent’man. 


lim an’ help meck him <« 
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Vie 1Z, too From time he got d il) te made to-1 t \\ 1 nd « to 
ome way he wuz de | aman i heal em t so ( ! 
kee warn’ but on n dyah didn You couldm’ heah 1 ( 
nent him, an’ dat Mr. Darker vou coul CC] ‘ . t 
l hh nuttin I t ( she. May ( 
< { rood imi! ce ( peo en ade i ( 
) ‘ iZ sutie 1) ( riit stat ‘ 
t eS ou seea eevViv runt ) 1 ! I 
od litter. We Mr. Darket Hosa 1) 
nst M e Geo hate re ! Ut p { eal ( 
0 in he sutne et mischeevou » \ ( this 
I ‘ se | KO 1 unl \ l t i ( 
1) Stauntons ad Zz a po} ! ray | ( < 
Ih \ ! nla 1 cies I Is iShHO ! Cro) 
tb { Po Wie Mian (,eorge run 1Z « i 
( { i > ( { r’¢ pro tol an 
] Daa ( t hin led Ww I ip, too Mir. Daa 
1) Marse Gee ! ) ( un i oO ( t aL ( ! t 
\ln 2 78 huvel Hd Vou ( dat \n’ Mar (7eo) (i¢ ( 
| pavowed my n oO) ( ! tmiat dat { lle ¢ 
l rich) arous l GOUDLS handle ¢ ide} ri rN 
vorked it off on the 1les ind once ! naiea 
) took up his story We t ade y ( rist lee 
W vou kn dee had been spea Miss Chat te al uni \ | 
nst one hurr ¢ Vo hight in In ea to » dow!) hn Christ 
¢ vbody knowed Marse reOrae Z «ce mas wid n hol An sich Lilnie 
a) s}) ©} mut cde Ly ¢ him on mo 1O is ( a 
dos " ote \ eS dd Sf ( W D ¢ hi 4 tma @ I { 
1 dee izZtwo urr vent n nsa ) } ( ery l s CTO l ( 1eS 
ak. An’ dat night n Mr. Darker natchelly froze to death,” he pu deal 
t up he meek sich eech ev vy bor rh onted hv} ) i e Jes 
s prised ihn som on ‘em say M) a ie t pie today or two Heh 
Dar done beat Marse Georo But ipper w in n e dat dee 
ih! I kno bettern dat ul Mars wu vail in de ha had done { 
(reo hac look so eurious but, s M se Geo Ip cor 3) ré r you 
en ohh ! lL knowed dey VUZ nen l Hen Le Kea a nadem st ! } t 
wine happen—I wuz leanin’ in de winder. swaller-tail coat. an’ dem paten t 
H jes Step out in front an’ throwed 1 p he pumps on, dee warn nay one dyah could 
head lke a horse wid a rank kvurb on teteh him: he looked like he own ‘em al] 
him, an’ den he begin; an’ twuz jes like I jes rest my mind [ seen hin hie 
a river when hit fits out h bank He shake ] mds wid em all roul l | S 
vep’ ev’ vthing When he fust open he ‘Um-m-m! he got ’em 
mouf I knowed twuz comin ! hace wuz But he un teck noticement o° none 
pale, an’ he wuds tremble like a fiddle- much tell Miss Charlotte come She didn 
string, but he eves wuz blazin’, an’ in a_ live dvyah, had jes come over de river dat 
ninute he wuz jes reshin’, He voice soun’ evenin’ from her home.’ bout ten miles off 
like a bell; an’ he jes wallered dat turr to spen’ Christmas like we all, an’ she come 


man, an’ wared him out: an’ when he set do Vn de stairs jes aS Marse George finish 


down dee all velled an’ ho ie re d SO you Shakin Nanas | seen neeve itor hie l 
couldn’ heah you’ ears. Gent'mans, twuz as she come down de steps smilin dt he 
roval! dim blue dress trainin’ behind her, an’ her 

* Den dee tuck de vote, an’ MarseGeorge little blue foots peepin’ out so pretty i 


got it munanimous, an’ dee all hollered holdin’a little hankeher, lookin’ like a sp 
agin, all ‘cep’ a few o’ Mr. Darker friends. der-web, in one hand. an’a eret blue fan in 


An’ Mr. Darker he wuz de second. An’ turr, spread out like a peacock 


p. An’ jes den Marse her roun’ arms an’ th’oat white, an’ he 


den dee broke u 


George walked thoo de crowd straight up gret dark eves lightin’ up her face. I say 


to him, an’ lookin’ him right in de eyes, ‘Dyah ‘tis! an’ when de ole Cun’ stan 


i 


says to him, *‘ You stole dat speech you aside an’ interduce ‘em, an’ Marse George 
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s m ce nace a 
ru rt, dat nutti Cee i 
) ) Lowe i ~ ite. ~ i} 
vou run you d thoo An’ do 
he | ( else der de mestletow 
ea orto e uh nuvel 
hk ( l Lit ) ! r, cep de « 
C3 | iwu 1 do it de een dk 
de blac s, an’ | notice it tre 
( l ! Cir ( ( i tance o 
Nan M ( rlotte’s maid: a 
Mii t ‘ ( den, an’ 
] ci {] sne see l Loo 
i | ! | K1OW 
1 | it nned 0 il 
( y 4 lL her hval mos’ 
tra ntas Ww te To Ss. ¢ Wiel \ rood 
rock on, al ( ron, an’ her hand 
mos Vv. only hy | mn? she 
eep O1 er e) twix n 1 Miss 
( t ! { lh Mi ( hAYTLOLLe 
lie ‘ nh me ul vhen | steal my eve 
in’ on her she noticin’ Miss Charlotte 
| ev I sort o lle “longside her 
mn’ lsa Lady, vou mighty sprightly to 
ni { An’ she say, she ‘bleeged to be 
sprightly, her muistis look so sood:; an’ I 
' her whieh one twu in’ she tell me, 
dat queen one over dyah,’ an’ I tell her 
iee sa king dvah too. she rot her eve set 
for; an’ when I say her mistis tryin’ to set 
her eap for Marse Georg she fly up, an’ 
sav she an’ her mistis don’ have to set dee 


cap for nobody; dee got to set dee cap an’ 
| ain’ 


| den dee 


dee clo’es for dem, an 
owine cotech ‘em. ’eause dee ain’ study in’ 


‘bout no up-country folks whar dee ain’ 


nobody kno \ tin ‘bout 
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| le nto dat yer rmohnt dvah 
( dat we wuz ¢ ( ( 
ej yp de pe ae Pf 
maith ret V¢ hie ( ( 
ral ay hed up 1 | rd ‘ 
} 0 1es I CK a C( il ho | 
Orin i red = Iie ¢ { . ale 
ni hie tondet Ma Cy . 
( vVah CO Nn ,onee ¢ 
Hy ivS, to Save ve | €) | 
onish dat nieeer, *¢ e | ( 
Or ¢ unib n LT meels « ce 
id up home like urr fol Ist ood 
ow silver like urr folks s 
a I co 1 > LEE l a hh ¢ sten 
1, an’ she ‘lowed dat Marse Geo 
ere Ve } cood oO ne hh. ¢ { i . 
er; but Lain’ tam he f none 
out d .. “4 is | kno ( ies prope 
hn she couldn Help bein mapiMdent \ l 
iz to iup de froek off | breve 
‘Jes den dee struek up d ne 1) 
had wheel de pianer out 1 ae ha i 
NS mebody sav Jae Kor stLerPhad come ere 
de river, an’ all on ‘em ( \ 0 
Jacl h presney he come in d he tid 
ai rnnin an serapin, cause he wuza 
notable fic er, do’ | don thin 1 \ 
equal to we alls Tu an’ I kno ( 
co cil) tetch Marse (at Pore “cause Mar ( 
George wuzanatchel fiddler yes HKe COONS 
snatchel pacers, an’ mules is natchel kiel 
e) Howsomever, he sutney juecked a j 
sweet, an’ when he shake dat bo you 
couldiv help you foot switchin’ a leet 
not ef you Wuz a member of de echuteh 
He wuz a mighty sinful man, Jack wuz 
an’ dat fiddle had done drawed many souls 
to torment 
Well, ina minute dee wuzall flvin’,an 
Jack he wuz roekim like boat rockin’ on de 
water, an’ he face right shiny, an’ he tee! 
look like ear o’ corn he got in he mouf 
an’ he big foot set "way out keepin’ time 


in de i¢ ad 


he 


chance he git he 


n’ Marse George WUZ 


lyah ev) 
Miss Charlotte 
hand across, an’ cauliflower, an’ coquette 


tunned 
lit 


too: 


motion, rg 


‘petchel 


des coq ue tte plenty o’ urrs, but I notice de 


ain’ nuver fail to tun one nurr, an’ ev’y 


tun he gin she wrappin’ de chain roun’ 


‘e when dee wuz yadin-all’ 
le 


him; on ‘promit 


down we all’s een o' de hall, as he tunned 


her somebody step on her dress an’ to’ it 
I heah de screech o' de silk, an’ Naney say, 
‘O Lord! den she say, ‘Nem mine! now 


I'll git it! an’ dee stop for a minute for 
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Mar (;eoroee to pil t iy) e ft rers next t . 4 ¢ 
n’ Marse George wuz down on] her 
mn she look ae 1on nigh ‘ | 
lit ( ill Sa I aol 1eCK a ( to i ‘ 
tT; nee i ( ( ) ) ( | ¢ ‘ ‘ 
( hi ] a ta iLnety i i Mar (he 
) f out d Fan s { i I ( 
i en ( Dp. th s } ( i bie ( 
h ierevest Li ) t ‘ ‘ i} i 
t mi ( } i ‘ LO he « ( 
Ss candy 1 ¢ Nalie ( \ ull i) { out I ’ 
CK | iil Y q On \i 
Denp a IZ ta out tite ad 
De ole Cun ne to | e 1 
: Ger l i 1 i to { \ ( ( i ( \ 
( ( un Jack Fore ! Vv lie ( t ( Miss | 
wn Marse Geo he pu lon rs ( | Geo 
) » drawed ad Dow « es tot 1} | Chies \‘ \ 
I youl eri at H Ih l ( ) | a 
i 4 1 «Ce { en vou eould i mail I ~ ‘ 
} adrop Viarse ee! uns dat ! ( r 
( \ | CS hi we on a ( I ull cle 
d he eves sort o° half shet, an? i Liss ( ! ir shi 
ed her out like he'd do some n it ade mus ) I ht 1 lo 
yn in de moonlight on « ret poreh l sa ole ho a So cit 
on Ss | en hie loo | lp 1 ecoteh tu to ¢ er Ma e (3 ) ] 
| ( iriotte eve vbiinn Te as so ear Miss ( On ¢ oO } 
s in ail On em List hin un hi yt he de f ! 1 s de fox t ‘ i 
i ad L ¢ ta hands 1 fie idn { r si¢ 1a ¢ 1 i } il i I 
iptintoa Jae roresteram hadto 1 i Pat sc oO tL him ( » 
no » dat nic even de ole Cu | Yl fox ought to a <« ib yynie 
ened a 1eve 2 stept out n ae DACK ¢ Ss1d i@ KVAa ) a 
nh lonag-t i coat an bigh collar ah two ¢ three vel ( L sec t 
cho ed em ¢ ci sno mid on de tor ' i\ de ti Lo ¢ ! in 
s LLL ih ( { en 1h ¢ Bi d l \ Lo ¢ b J Mail ta { ( int { | ilt } 
vht natel Uh, he cou d jes plat cy em too ( to imp, an oO you 
adown head an hitcoidas tm » 2 
Oh, dat 2a Christmas li vou been we sul 1 dee tu ed, Mr. ¢ i 
I ud bout! An I Z hiard tot i Vhbnien Vi ‘ i ae il Ld \ { I th qt} M { il 
cittin coich most, Marse George or me, lotte too), an’ hit fyvah set Marse Geo 
CAUSE dat nigger she jes as cont isin’ as on tire he arn said Dub one wue Wa 
Miss Charlotte An she sutney wuz spilt an’ jes set de chestnut’s head straight for 
dem days: ev yn reer on dat piace got he de cre whar de fox comin a he tail 
ve on her, an’ she jes as oudacious an’ upon i pac ade aogs ra ny on 
igrivatin as jes womens kin be Dees him De ladies screamed, an’ some de 
monsus ‘eeivin’ critters, womens 1s, jes as gent mens hollered for m to con vou 
mreliable as de hind-leg of amule: aman but he ain’ mind: he went ‘eross dat flat 
got to watch ‘em all de time; you kyarn like a wild-duck; an’ when he reteh de 
reak ’em like you kin horses. Now dat water he horse try to flinch, but dat hand 
otf mule dyah” (indieating, by a lazy but onde bridle, an’ dem rowels in he de, an’ 
not light lash of his whip the one selected he bleeg ad to teck it Lord, sul, sich a 
for his illustration), ‘‘dee ain’ no countin’ sereech as dee set up! But he wuz swim- 
on her at all; she go’long all day, ormay- min’ for life, an’ he wuz up de bank aw in 
be a week, jes dat easy an’ sociable, an’ fust de middle o de dogs time dee tetched ole 


thing you know you ain’ know nuttin, she Gray Jacket; an’ when Mr. Clarke got dyah 
done knock you brains out; dee ain’ no Marse George wuz stan’in’ holdin’ up de 


‘pendence to be placed in ’em ‘tall, suh; tail for Miss Charlotte to see, turrer side de 
she jes as sweet as a kiss one minute, an’ creek, an’ de hounds wuz wallerin’ all over 
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\ ! Mr. ( ! done 
) 
be ray en 
( if 1 ¢ 
( \ ( i 
i ) ( QO ss O 
i ( il l { il yicil 
' 1 Cll i l OO” 
‘ ‘ hh ee] t 
y na 8 
( Ly S 
) iil ’ Cll 2. lif 
I i H ran 
( t Ay | LIs¢ 
Gi 1) rLo hn ty 
A Vahc\ l 1 ) nvery 
) Ln 5 iench 
l thik ss ! e sort o 
bau to Keep l l Li 
i l lili onvti i <« ne on 
¢ ai ] dene li ce { ill cit 
« ! ) Coll Wa me 1h 
t SCT lh ¢ li aee l Sort 
oO! VEISS 4 hal Iie \ Z set 
1 adown, an wat Geol iit uz lean 
l ( ¢ r hand to he face, talk 
in’ VY lookin’ rig sweet, an 
nuttin hh pres he dropt 
Oo ( ) hie un S ri wm roul 
hel 1 to | xc In her eyes, an SO 
a } Oo} hind Sin ot to hide her 
ac I shouider, a | ipl out. 
\\ ext mornin When 
m i 0 iu-l a n’ teck to de 
ho i ( I I » ut 1 he 
\ l oO } ( e had married 
he I 1 ( l aaer el Miss 
Chariot pa died, an’ he politics warn’ 
sam is ourn ‘Why, you kin never 
Stand him, sub ie said LO Marse George. 


We won't mix any mon fire and water; 


you ¢ t to have fo ind that out at col 
les ( low Darker is his son 

Marse George he say he know dat; 
but h On V ae step-brurr of de young lady, 


an’ ain’ rot a dal ipo her DLO re in he velns, 
an’ he didn’ know it when he meet her, an’ 
nvhow hit wouldn’ meck any diffence; 
an’ when de mistis see how sot Marse 
Georee is on it she teck he side, an’ dat fix 
it: ‘eause when ole mistis warn marster 
to do athing, hit j Ss wood as done. Idon’ 
keer how much he rar roun’ an’ say he 
ain’ gwine do it, you jes well go ‘long an’ 
puton you hat; you gwine see him presney 
doin’ it jes peaceable as a lamb. She tun 
him jes like she got bridle on him, an’ he 


ain’ nuver know it. 


‘So she got him jes straight as a string. 


An’ when de time come for 





Mars (reorge: he ain’ sav nuttin il 
pelo yu now hae Kil hi ili Po 
‘ Mmiistis Mo questions bout he ¢ 
hn he horse an all un’ dat n l 1 | 
him he two Sunday razors, an’ @1 on 


ewine wid him to kvar he portmanteau 
mit he Shavih water, sence marster say 
he wuz gwine marry a Locofoco, he at le 


must go likea gentman;: an’ mean’ Mars 


George had done settle it ‘twixt us, “ea 
we alavs set bofe We traps on de same bya 


parl 
‘Well. we cot “em, an’ when I ax dat 
gal out on de wood ple dat night, she sa 
bein’ as her mistis gwine own me, an 
bofe got to be in de same estate, she reel 
she ain’ nuver gwine to be able to git 


1 


o me; an’ den | clamp her. Oh, she 


\ gesture and guffaw completed thi 
cital of his conque st. 

‘Yes, suh, we got ‘em sho!” he said 
presently. Dee couldn’ persist us; 
crowd ‘em into de fence an’ run ‘em ¢ 
dee loots. 

‘Den come de ‘gavement;: an’ ¢ vytl 
wuz smooth as silk. Marse George an 
wuz ridin’ over dyah constant, on’y 
nuver did git over bein’ skeered when 
WUZ ridin’ up dat turpentine road racin 


dem winders. Hit ‘pear like ev’ ybody in 
de wull ‘mos’ wuz lookin at us. 

One evenin’ Marse George say, * Edin 
burg, youever see as many winders pint 


in’ one way in you life?) When I git 

house,’ he say, ‘I gwine have all de win 
ders lookin’ turr way But dat evenin’, 
when I see Miss Charlotte come walkin’ 
out de gret parlor wid her hyah sort o 
rumpled over her face, an’ some yaller 
roses on her bres, an’ her gret 


eves so solt 
an’ sweet, an’ Marse George walkin’ ‘long 
hinst her, so peaceable, like she got chain 
roun’ him, I say, ‘ Winders ain’ nuttin 

Oh, twuz jes like holiday all de time! An’ 
den Miss Charlotte come over to see mistis, 
an’ of co’se she bring her maid wid her 
‘cause she ‘bleeged to have her maid, you 
know, an’ dat wuz de bes’ of all. Dat even 
in’, ‘bout sunset, dee come drivin’ up in 
de big keridge, wid dee gret hyah trunk 
stropped on de seat behind, an’ Naney sh 
settin’ by Billy, an’ Marse George settin’ in 
side by he rose-bud, cause he had done gone 
down to bring her up; an’ marster he done 
been drest in he blue coat an’ yallow west- 
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Hi! when sl le in evenin’ 
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h for 


DlOCK 
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ain FOOU 


ho 1orse 
her! 


Marse 


her step in he 


nou George got to 


have hand; an’ when dee 


out walkin’ he got de umbreller holdin’ ‘t 


over her all de time, he so feared de sun 


‘Il kiss her; an’ dee walk so slow down 


dem walks in de shade you got to sight 


rs DROWNDIN 


comnre torres 


de anxiouser, 
presney | 
Aunt Ha 
things, ¢: 
ole, an’ se 


1 
up her chimn ~ all 


sieep, an 


, Rice 
when I sleep jes like 


her sho ‘nough. 


come 


irse 


chted ‘long 


’ 1 
knowed cunyure 


icallon, 


all 
nuther to eat nor 


foolin’ ‘long me 


— 
as natchel as ef I see 


An’ she say I done con 
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to Tool her 


at home 


An’ as | come ‘lone « 
Charlotte walkin’ 


me: ‘W] 


, . 
look SO SWwee 


| bee 18 an’ 
| ain’ feelin’ so well, dat 
c ‘fil she say, ‘is anybody trea 
ot her in my mine; I. An’ [tell her, ‘ Yes’m Aw she say, 
mie ‘| bout Naney don’ mean nuttin by dat; dat v 
An’ after ll her mus'n mine what womens say an’do, ‘caus 
presney she ie ain’ dee feel sorry for it next minute; an’ some 
nigger didn’ git * times dee kyarn help it, or maybe hit vo 
supter! Umm-m! fault; an’,anyhow, you ought to be willin 
Wheat bread off to overlook it: an’ I better go back an’ 
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Gord iz cold as ice; an’ we hadn’ 
vot in befo’ bofe horses wuz swimmin’ for 
H ler to me to byah de myah 
» de stream; an’ I did try, but 
lat’s a nigger to dat water! Hit jes pick 
me up an’ dash me down like I ain’ no 
mon a chip,an’ de fust thing I know I 
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in’ water washin’ all over m 
aen | wone, all i hollered ! 
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layin’ upsteairs dyali dead, hit too late for 
him ever to know it. 

‘Well, suh, couldn’ teck it in dat Marse 
George and Reveller wuz dead, an’ jes den 
somebody say Marse George done comin’ 
to, an’ dee gi’ me so much whiskey I went 
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Such a cident as the repeated t 
( André monument. li g ‘ 
t of the tee to W i@ | { } 
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to be honored by 
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SDV. 
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of the enemy. André was an age 
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Washington did not doubt the nature of his 
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a man to select for especial commemoratior 
and honor. 

Moreover, the memorial, as is 
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Mr. Part Is ul loubted]y on of the per 
sonages of the tim There are not many at 
a tim nd they do n always pass into 
the Pantlh when they de Lord Beacons 
was unquestionab one toward the close 

of his career, but | vill rdly re in, like 
( itham nd Burke Mr. Parnell, however, 
Ithough an ive figure in contemporary 
politi ind therefore, like all such figures, 
somewhat belittled by lmpertect kn wledge, 
has apparently an extraordinary opportunity. 
The man who brings the long and trying Irish 
ind English question to a satisfac tory conclu 
sion will be associated with a great historic 


event 


ind become a historical figure. 
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At this moment Mr. Parnell | 
in Ireland which is perhaps essent 
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it rests upon the virtually undivided ¢ 
lence of his countrymer Both ¢ 
Bismarek hold their own a n 
( ized parties Bi vhile el 

Iris 1 do not all f v Parnell, the 
whelmin rift of Irish sympathy is wit 
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most a f the Irish members of Parla 
ind they are all pledged to obey hit ) 
correspondent ca Him t Most pow 
Iri eacler since th Conquest It is cet 
that with little of the eloquence or the pei 
Ss i] popular charm which hav ti 
the Irish leaders since Flood, he i ronget 
than any, and the hope which 1] | | 
them all, and which has survived centut 
apparent hopelessness, seems about to be ful 
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His skill has been shown by his use of 
opportunities Clearly to I s 
tion, and thoroughly to con \ 

urces and the effective way olap) v1 hie 
is the seeret of leadership in state-craft ( 
where. Parnell believes that every advantage 
or, as he holds, every right, of Ireland ha 
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iny man or party or policy which should 1 
vor his policy in Ireland; to use it with | 
parties as a threat or a bribe; to master pat 
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party dependent upon him this has 
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his purpose 
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Mayo, where he persuaded a comm r 
solved to support a certain candidate to s 
him aside, and unanimously and enthusiastic 
ally to support Mr. Parnell’s choice. 
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he die, there is no one to take 1 p hi 
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main buried, resultless, under the 
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} Vel We are ut 
, entific centres and Thi crown jewels of our French “eh | 
tl ehith passed through the hands of so many genera 
( en the creations of monarchies, not tosay tions of monarchs that it seems like pre 
: i ya iit ien to t tion on the part of any late-born pretendei 
ft fed | nationalities. These na- attempt to wear them.” 
Germany, got on ex This grief is, of course, a little whimsic 
' tremely w t centres, and it i M. Daudet was expecting Mr. Boyesen to s 
probable that if lal ry centre as he immediately said, that M. Daudet w 
i \ j New Y c We idnext himselfa living refutation, and so forth, 
13 sitting In t City Hall, forth; yet it has a certain measure of re 
tha poet | to cover it with verses in in it, and the same regret has been more s¢ 
} But with al 1 ntre seattel ously expressed by the Alear 
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(| v, 1 to favor it, wa tso much It will never do to allow it we are at such a 
| i t ected to one another b ine in ce sp rate pass in English, but s methine 
terred there, or vhere,as because they tf this divine despair we may feel too in think 
ra literary centre ful- ing of * the spacious times of great Elizabeth, 
| t \ would have to be built when the poets were trying the stops of thi 
New } e the celebrities would be young language, and thrilling with the s 
( lor Se] { e init, and where there prise s of their own music, We may com 
are all ly several extinct celebrities keeping ourselves, however, unless we prefer a luxury 
about the streets for want of fitting tombs to lie of grief, by remembering that no language is 
down il It is a spirit of jealousy, we admit, ever old on the lips of those who speak it 


ind it of y in the case ofa National no matter how decrepit it drops from the pr 
New York Grant Monument. The same spirit, We have only t6 leave our studies, editori 











however, kept Italy lorious through all her and other, and go into the shops and fields 
medieval lite, when not Rome or Naples or to find the “spacious times” again; and fr 

Flores r Milan w the intellectual centre, the beginning Realism, before she had got 
but eve rock-built or sea-girt provincial city a name or put on her capital letter, bad di 
exulted to | {the letters and the vined this near-at-hand truth along with th 
arts Chat civilization, which ours resembles” rest. Mr. Lowell, the greatest and tinest real 
more than anv other in its intense localism, ist who ever wrought in verse, showed us that 
gave certain memorable names to the world, Elizabeth was still Queen where he heard 
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of Current Events, 


Phe last spike in the 
way was driven neat 
lumbia, November 7 
Phe reply of Kin 
ultimatum was deemed h 
priate In response 
the control of the Burm 
said he must first 
and Italy. Folloy 
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Burmah forthwit 


to capture Mandalay 
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October 11.—Terrifie storm 
Labrador. Seventy fishing 
and more than fifty lives |] 
Vorember 6.-—Iron ste 
adian Pacitie Railway 
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forty-eight lives lost. 
Vorember 13.—Great fire in Galveston, Te 


Over 300 houses burned. Loss, 82.500.000 


OBITUARY 
September 22.—In Hamilton, Virginia, Com 
modore A. A. Semmes, U.S.N. 
September 23. In New York, George Wilkes 
journalist, aged sixty-eight years. 
September 24.—In London, Anthony Ashi 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, aged eighty-four 
a bill for years, 
hat coun October 1. In Tottenville, New York, Wi 
iam Page, artist, aged seventy-four years. 
In London, Sir John Hawley Glover, forme 
ly Governor of Newfoundland, ag 
years. 
October 10.—In New York, John Me 
the first American cardinal, aged seven 
} a years. 
letter quoting October 14.—In Monterey, California, 
modern civill W. Shaw, better known as “Josh Billing 
need popu- humorist, aged sixty-seven years. 
the obedi October 16.—In London, Field-Marshal thé 
and upon Right Hon. Hugh Henry Rose, Baron Strath 
Religion, nairn, aged eighty-two years. 
; October 17.—In London, Thomas Davidson 
scientist, awed sixty-« ight years. 
October 29.—At St. Cloud, Orange Mountail 
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fiction 
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cros y the St. George’s 
ead to Du ell SOM 
| isle i oY LS ticket 
He] mut a short time 
ae | lely a ikened by a 
tickets He in rnantly re 
¢ that his friend had his 
tlre rk re ed: “Ah, sure 
{ it Ila vel SOTTY nad 
tok hat, I] wouldn’t have 
b is once On a pas 
d for his old home at Lanes 
husetts. On the train were 
cial ti ellers, whe to while 
proposed a game of whist \ 
wanted, and a ge1 eman sit 
quested to take a hand 
play. But there isan old fel 


tal player; try him 


Who sat den 


is he?” said the 


y said: “My vene 


iurely on 


ting 
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commercial 


ell have some fun with old 
wecosting the quiet, farmer-like 
young man, whose cheek was 


rable friend, 


to have you take a hand in a 


game of cards with us, just to while ay 


Wi 


l you oblige u 


the young man in the face a1 








ment d Hayseed” answered, “Ya as, We 
be there abaout ee hours.” 
‘You don’t understand, my friend ; we 
it uke a hand—” 
Ya-as, the stand o’ corn is very good 
‘ n handsome 
Phe commercial man w ! ved Sy 
onde! sug edt ventlen 
seat bel ( he Is somewy t hard oft 
My friend!” shouted thie oe fe 
ou—take hand ! i—y 
ya-as, game Is O1 Mion plenty A | 
Vantis 
Oh, go to the devil! You're as deat 
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thie 1g r of his companion 
When Lanesborongh was reachee dil 
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n his seat, and in a particularly cor 
remarked: “ Young man, when you trave 


lon’t get hay-seed in your « 
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Josh got off the train, and the man of chee 
had to find a seat in another car to escape 
‘run’ on him by his compat Ms. 
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i ry a shingle sign i front of his gro 
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HUMORS OF THE BAR 

There is a lawver in Boston who is in 
habit at times of addressing ind val 
men when inattentive or restless, ane me 
times h argumentum ad hor reme is etter ve 
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street railway company, and there was an « 


Sill who seemed to give 1 
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Phe lawyer i 
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] t eloquent appeals, but all 
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iis happen d The plaintift was Ih comma 


of the outward-bound open ear, and 


stood 
ivboard channels. Along came the 
bound 


close car, and just as their 


met she jumped the track, slicered to port 
and knocked the plaintitt off and ran « 
him.” The attention 
version of the affair, and joined in a $5000 ver 
dict for the injured man. 


sailor was al after tl 
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the city of Lawrence 
rather unprepossessing 
behind the 
who would 


case against 


for a stout woman ot 
Right 
a colored juryma 
three hundret 


appearance, 
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I t is I l \ 1 the beads ol perspil itio inc 
iv ( { LA ( upon i rrow, and they ega to LISper 
each other that Mr. H must be 
After the interment they all proceec 
( ( ( rt vhere tl Tune St 
i ‘ to the pa pre ed Just before « ‘ Mr. H 
l Sy) i " ‘ | tormc Ol ( o! thet ‘ 
( ( | | rn ¢ $ | 1 HN ! but the crowd preve 
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the ster 1 ec his pulpit—one { 
j i Olad-tas oned attairs ascended b 1S 
tlie ft step he breathed me ft} | 
S s ( t to Tiitune ia | ‘ 
Ss . good old i ean 1 s 
ty he ste Ss th s rot ‘} I 
ch] ished to r » the a ‘ 
| is UNNnoticer ; " 
seen bya he « regation, He a 
ri out yattract his te 0 \ 
‘ ror passed over t happy preacl 
thr eadt ought that the dog | ‘ 
UNSee 1 e crowd, and was no 
ti fore } ( on of the sa ‘ 
the whole assembly : hoping to dt 
\ he kicked back cautiously b 
vy, and struck the old man in the bi 
ADA STURGES l ed d 1 the ste} 
‘a ¢ the look of surprise and al 
ce ting his Sarah Ann for faces of the audience, he stammered out, 
ihe ushing maid had becon crimson face: * Llinust explain to you, my bre 
\ nt of crow’s-feet — re hat must seem my intemperate cone 
I \ he was about to \ fi d came out to me, as I iS pass Hit 
( thetieal rr hie With a small package of sausage 
\ 4 t a lot in the to carry home in my pocket; but ever 
day, that w vy lay our bones” dismounted trom my horse this old d 
other at he pointing behind to the préstrate sext 
latinely rejoined,’ Azariah, without looking ronnd—* has deen f 
e of each othe1 nic d at length came into the pulp 
has been tueging at ermined 
vet thes we fromu 
ri SAUSAGE At this moment the estu 
s« ern State was o and a little hurt, arose 1 
res i. funeral sermon As he minister ata glance took it all in, stared 
he | ise Of a W vi dy, a ly at him, took a drink of ater, turned 
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esent dding that, as she When the th United States Infantr 
‘ e papel ets e thought ordered to New Mexico the change cause 
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rved hound kept snufling around seemed very mach impressed, and evident 
es approac] alarmingly near, dreaded the change of station, for on the 
the scent of the fresh meat, As Sunday to be spent at Fort he was hear 
Sa man of some prominence, to say, * Now, mother, let us go to church fi 
onsiderable crowd collected, and the last time, and say good-by to God.” 
or d lamentation came from 
roup; so no one paid any atten The mathematical solution of the “Sirdar 


vements of the animal, but all chess-board” puzzle which we published in ou 


concern for he was beloved by November Drawer should have been credit 
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